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THEORY AND USE 


OF » 


ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE TELESCOPE. 


1. THE complete theory of the telescope considered simply as 
an optical instrument is too extensive a subject to be condensed 
into a chapter of the present work: it must be sought for in the 
larger works on optics.* I shall, therefore, confine myself to 
such points as appear to be immediately needed by the observer 
for the intelligent use of his instruments. The following expla- 
nations, at once clementary and practical, some of which are 
not to be found in opticaleworks, are chiefly derived from 
SAWItscn.f 


2. The sinple astronomical telescope.—The astronomical telescope, 
in its simplest form, consists of two bi-convex lenscs; the larger, 


A Fig. 1. 
S 
g k 
s — F — () 
C 
s | yg 


B 
AB (Fig. 1), which is turned towards the object, is called the 


EE a ee ee oe eememenne need A A PN 1: 


* See Hersconet’s Treatis. on Light; Precuten’s Practische Dioptrik; Brior’s As- 
tronomie Physique, Vols. I. and If.; FPorusr’s Optics; CoppinaTon’s Optics; Lioyn’s 
Treatise on Light and Vision; Litrruw’s Analytische Dioptrik; Prarson’s Practical 
Astronomy. 

t Abriss der practischen Astronom’r, von Dr. A. SawitscH, aus dem Russischen iibersetzt 
ven Dr. W. C. Garzze. Hamburg. 1859. 
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objective, or, more commonly, the object glass; and the smaller, gq’. 
through which the observer. looks, is called the ocular, or, more 
commonly, the eye glass or eye piece. The two surfaces of both 
these lenses are segments of spherical surfaces of different radii. 
The optical axis of a lens is the straight line which passes through 
the centres of the two spherical surfaces which bound tke 
lens. The optical axis of the telescope is coincident with that 
of the object glass. When the telescope is well constructed, the 
optical axis of the ocular should always be parallel to that of 
the objective, even when (as is usual in the larger instruments) 
the ocular is movable, this motion being in a plane at right 
angles to the axis of the telescope. Where the ocular has no 
motion, its axis should coincide with that of the objective, an, 
consequently, with that of the telescope. 


8. Let us now suppose that our telescope, or rather its optica) 
axis, is directed towards a star S. Then, on account of the great 
distance of the star, we can assume tuat all the rays from it to 
various points of the object glass, as SA, SC, SB, are parallel to 
éach other. The ray SC, which passes along the optical axis 
itself, suffers no deviation from the refractive power of the lens, 
since it enters and leaves the lens at right angles to the refracting 
surfaces; but all other rays, as SA and SB, are retracted both 
when entering the lens and when Icaving it, and, when the lens 
is small in proportion to the radij of curvature of its surfaces, 
these rays will all converge to a common point Fin the axis of 
the telescope. This common point in which a system of parallel 
rays mect is the principal focus, usually called simply the focus, 
of the lens, and the distance #’'C' from the centre Cof the lens 
is called the focal length of the lens. If the radiant point S is so 
near to the telescope that the lines SA, SB are sensibly divergent, 
the lens will.not bring them together at the principal focus, but 
at a point more remote; that is, the actual focus will be farther 
from the lens than #. If the radiant point is at a distance from 
the lens equal to the principal focal distance, the divergent rays 
from this point will simply be rendered parallel by the lens, or 
the actual focus will be re:noved to an infinite distance. For all 
astronomical purposes we need consider only the principal focus, 
regarding tue rays, even from the nearest celestial body, the 
moon, as sensibly parallel. The telescopes used in surveying 
instrv imenis (where the terrestrial objects observed are at various 
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distances from the lens, and these distances all small) are pro- 
vided with a ready means of adjusting the position of the object- 
ive, by sliding the part of the telescope tube containing it out 
and in: so that the actual focus may always occupy the same 
absolute position in the optical axis, and, consequently, always 
be at the same distance from the ocular. The same result is 
also obtained by giving the portidn of the tube containing the 
ocular a sliding motion. 


4, All the parallel rays from a distant radiant point, as a star 
S, which are converged to the focus /, form an image of the 
star in that focus. Conversely, if the radiant point be placed at 
Ff, all the divergent rays SA, SB, &ec. will emerge from the lens 
in parallel lines AS, BS, &. We shall hereafter have oceasion 
to make several important applications of this property of a lens: 
here we shall apply it at once to show how a distinct view of 
the image of a star at is obtained. The eye lens gq’, being 
placed in the line CF produced, at a distance Fe equal to its own 
principal focal distance, it follows, from the property of a lens 
just stated, that the divergent rays Ij, Fg’ will emerge in 
parallel lines gk, g’k’, and will, consequently, enter the eye of the 
observer in parallel lines, thus giving a distinct view of the star; 
for the eye, in persons who are neither far-sighted nor near. 
sighted, is naturally adapted for distinct vision when the rays 
entering it are parallel. Without the telescope we should sce 
only those rays from the star which fall upon the pupil of the 
eye; but when we look at the image of the star at the focus of 
a telescope, we see it with greater distinctness, because we then 
receive into the eye all the rays which have entered the object 
glass and have been united at the focus. In this consists the 
Jirst great advantage in the use of the telescope. 


5. Let a very fine thread be stretched in the focus F’ of the 
telescope at right angles to the optical axis. This thread will 
be visible through the ocular when the latter is so placed that 
its focus coincides with F’: consequently, when the telescope 
is directed towards a star, we sliall have distinct vision of 
both the star and this thread at the same time. If two threads 
are placed at the focus at right angles to each other, their inter 
section will determine a fixed point in the field of view, which 
by moving the telescope riay be brought upon the object to be 
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observed. By bringing this point successively upon different 
celestial objects, their relative positions can be measured with 
the greatest precision; and in this consists the second great ad- 
vantage in the use of the telescope. Since the apparent thick- 
ness of these threads is increased by the magnifying power of 
the ocular it is necessary to use a very fine material: the spider's 
web is that which is almost universally used. 

The line of sight is the straight line drawn from the thread 
through the optical centre of the objective; for this line repre- 
sents the direction of a distant poimt (as a star), when the tele- 
scope is so directed that an image of the point is formed at the 
thread. This line is also called the line of collimation; but we 
shall hereafter, for the sake of brevity, call it the sight-line. 


6. The spider lines, or threads, are usually stretched across a 
ring, or diaphragm, which is placed in a tube which slides in the 
principal tube of the telescope. The ocular also glides without 
affecting the threads: so that by means of these two motions we 
ean bring the threads exactly into the common focus of the ob- 
jective and ocular. It is to be observed that the motion of 
the ocular is necessary merely for adaptation to the eyes of 
difterent observers. The threads, being once accurately placed 
in the focus of the objective, must not be disturbed; but the 
ocular may be drawn out or pushed in by cach observer until 
he obtains a distinct view of the threads. To ascertain whether 
the threads are accurately placed in the focus of the objective, 
first adjust the ocular for distinet vision of the threads, then, 
bringing a thread upon a very distinct point, as a slow moving: 
star, observe whether a motion ot the eye in any direction 
towards the edge of the eye lens causes the star to leave the thread; 
for, if the nage of the star is exactly ov the thread, it ought to be 
seen on it even from a side view; but, if it is before or behind 
the thread, it will be seen on it only from a direct front view. 


7. Magnifying powcr.—Let us suppose the telescope to be 
directed towards a very distant object DZ (Fig. 2). From its 
upper extremity 1 multitude of rays proceed which fall upon 
all parts of the objective AB, and which (in consequence of the 
great distance of the object) may all be regarded as parallel to the 
line DCd which passes through the middle point of the lens. All 
these ravs are Lrought to a focus in this line DCd at a pointd whose 
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distance from the lensis equal to the focal length of the lens. There 
exists then at the point d a distinct image of the point D. Ina 


Fig. 2. 


similar manner an image of every point of the object is found at 
the same distance behind the object glass: so that there will exist 
at the focus of the lens a complete, though very small, image of the 
object. This image will be inverted ; for, while the image of the 
upper point D is formed at d, that of the lowest point L is formed 
at 7, the axes of the systems of rays from the several points of the 
object crossing at the middle point C of the lens. If the focus of 
the ocular is coincident with that of the objective, and, con- 
sequently, also with the image di, the rays which diverge from 
a pointd of the image and fall upon the ocular gq’ will emerge 
from the latter in lines parallel to each other and to the line 
dek which is drawn from d through the centre of the ocular; 
and, the same being true of rays from every point of the image, 
those from the extreme point / emerge in lines parallel to the 
line len. Ylenee the rays from the two extreme points d and | 
of the image enter the eye of the observer at an angle with cach 
other equal to vek or led; and this angle is the apparent angular 
magnitude of the image to the eye. But without the telescope 
the apparent angular magnitude of the object, the eye being at 
C, would be DCL ..z dCl; which angle may be assumed to be 
the same as that under which 

the object is seen from the @ 
actual position of the eye be- 
hind the ocular, the length 
of the telescope being in- 
considerable in relation to 
the distance of the cbject. 
Now, the apparent linear 
magnitudes of the object v 
and its image seen thus under different angles can be com- 
pared by referring them to the same absolute distance. Thus, 
referring the image di (Fig. 3) to the actual distance of the 


Fig. 3. 
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object DL, by the lines Hdd’, Hill’ drawn from the eye at Z, we 
have 
d'l': DI == d'M: DM = tans d#Hl: tan} DEL 
Ifence, denoting the magnifying power by G, we have 
a’! tan 3} dK 


C= De tan DEE (1) 


whence the proposition, (A), The magnifying power of the telescope 
is equal to the tangent of half the apparent angular magnitude of the 
image seen through the ocular, divided by the tangent of half the ap- 
parent angular magnitude of the object seen without the telescope. 

Referring again to Fig. 2, we have the apparent magnitude of 
the image as scen through the ocular = led, and that of the 
object as scen by the nuked eye = (Cd, and 

Im lm 


tan 4 lcd3 tan 11Cd =~: a= 


— mCsme 
or 
tans/icd = mC 
ee @) 
tan }1C d mec 


whence the proposition, (B), Zhe magnifying power of the telescope 
is equal to the quotient of the focal length of the objective divided by the 
focal length of the ocular. 

This principle serves for the calculation of the magnifying 
power when the focal lengths of the glasses are known, at least 
for the simple astronomical teleseope here considered. A mode 
of obtaining the magnifying power of any telescope by eines 
observation “will be given below. 

We see then that with the same objec tive we can have various 
magnifying powers by simply varying the ocular; and the less 
the focal length of the ocular, the greater will be the magni- 
fying power. The more the telescope magnifies, the nearer wil! 
the object appear to us, and, consequently, the more distinctly 
will its several parts be scen. ITerein consists the third essential 
advantage in the employment of the telescope. 


8. The field of view.—By ti: field of view is meant the space 
which can be viewed with the tele- 
scope at one and the same time. The 
magnitude of the field depends upon 
the angle gC’ (Fig. 4), which is con- 
tained by two rays from the centre 
of the objective to the extremities 


Fig. 4. 
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of a diameter gq’ of the ocular; and consequently it depends upon 
the magnitude of the ocular and its distance from the objective. 
Most telescopes have diaphragms, or opaque rings, placed within 
the tube to cut off rays from the extreme edges of the objective, 
as well as stray light falling down the tube. If the inner edge 
of any diaphragm trenches upon the lines Cy, Cy’, the magni- 
tude of the field will be diminished, and will then depend upon 
the free aperture of the diaphragm, or upon that portion of the 
ocular upon which rays from the centre of the objective can fall. 

As it is difficult to construct large eye pieces which shall give 
as perfect images near their edges as in the centre, it is usual to 
obtain a large field with a small eye picce by giving the latter 
a sliding motion at right angles to the axis of the telescope. In 
this case the whole available field depends also upon the quantity 
of motion possessed by the eye piece. Usually this motion can 
be given only in one direction, in which case the whole available 
ficld is oblong, its breadth being limited by the dimensions of 
the eye piece, and its length by the quantity of motion. Some- 
times, however, two motions are provided, at right angles to each 
other, and then the whole of the free circular aperture of the 
diaphragm becomes available for the field. 


9. Brightness of images produced by the telescope, and the intensity 
of their light. The image which the telescope gives of an object 
must possess a sufficient degree of brightness to make an impres- 
sion upon our eye. Let us suppose two telescopes, the object 
glasses of which are of different diamcters, to have the same mag- 
nifying power. Then the brightness of the two images formed 
will be proportional to the quantity of ight which falls on the 
surface of the two objectives respectively; but these surfaces are 
proportional to the squares of the diameters of the objectives, 
and hence the brightness of the images is proportional to the 
square of these diameters. On the other hand, let us suppose 
two telescopes, with object glasses of equal diameters, to have 
different magnifying powers; then one and the same quantity of 
light is distributed ovcr the larger and over the smaller image, 
and, consequently, in this case the brightness of the image is 
inversely proportional to the square of the magnifying powers. 

It is to be observed, however, that not all the rays which fall 
upon the object glass rcuch the cye, partly on account of the 
want of absolute transparency of the glass, and sti!l more on 
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account of the reflection of a number of rays from the surfaces 
of the lens. Some light is also lost occasionally, when the 
breadth of the eye glass is not sufficient to embrace all the rays 
which proceed in a cone from the image of a radiant point formed 
at the focus, or when the pupil of the eye is not large enough to 
receive the whole cylinder which these rays form after passing 
through the eye glass. Thus, in Fig. 1, let SA.BS be the cylinder 
of rays from a very distant point, falling upon the free opening 
of the object glass; g’k’kg, the cylinder of light which emerges 
from the cye glass; /’the common focus of the two glasses. On 
account of the similarity of the triangles ABF and 9’gF, we 


have 
AB:9'9 = CF: Fe 


But the magnifying power G is (Art. 7) equal to o consequently, 
also, 
AB 
99 
Now, all the rays which fall upon the object glass will enter the 
pupil of our eye only when g’¢ is either equal to the diameter d 


of the pupil, or is less than d. In the first case we shall have 
, AB, AB AB 

=—-; in the second, G > ar Bat if G< = we must 
have gg’ > d, or the diameter of the cylinder of light emerging 
from the eye glass greater than the diameter of the pupil: in 
that case, therefore, some of the light must be lost to the eye. 

Since every point of an object seen through a telescope must 
appear as a point, whatever may be the magnifying power of the 
telescope, it follows that the iméensity of the illumination of the 
several points of the image in the telescope depends upon the 
quantity of light which proceeds from each point of the object 
and reaches our eye. We must, therefore, not confound intensity 
with the brighiness which results from the impression of the whole 
image upon the eye. The intensity of the light is independent 
of the magnifying power, while the brightness is, as we have 
seen, inversely proportion:} to the square of the magnifying 
power. According to these principles, the following explanation 
of the working of the telescope, given by the distinguished 
Overs, « ill be readily understood : 

“Let B be the brightness, J the intensity of light of an object 
seen through the teles:ope; both being supposed to be, for the 
nuked eye, eyual to unity. Let D be the diameter of the object 
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glass, d that of the pupil of the eye, G the magnifying power 
of the telescope, and 1: m the ratio in which the light is dimin- 
ished by its passage through all the glasses of the telescope; 
then we have 


D : D 
B = M-> eG? IT == m.- “dt (3) 


D ; : 
Now, so long as G < oa which, however, occurs only in tele- 


a 


scopes of large objective apertures and low magnifying power, 
the quantity B must remain constant and = m; for, if G is less 
f) e 3 e bd 

than 7 the diameter of the cylinder of emergent rays from the 

ocular will be greater than can be received by the pupil; the 

eye then receives no more of the light than it would if the ob- 

jective had the diameter Gd. Hence, the greatest. value of B is 

m, and can never be greater in the telescope. Since in the best 

achromatic telescopes a = 0.85, we see that the brightness of 

an object is always greatest with the naked eye. As soon as G 

is greater than —) the brightness rapidly diminishes as the square 

of G. 

“On the other hand, J, or the intensity of the light, is constant 

D e e e 

as soon as G == or > 7 provided that the field of view always 
caf 


includes the whole of the magnified object. J can therefore 
become very great when D is great; and this is the reason why 
exceedingly faint stars can be seen through a telescope with a 
large objective. The diameter d of the pupil (which may be 
assumed to be about 0.2 of an inch) is not only different in 
different observers, but also varies with the absolute intensity of 
the light of the object viewed,—c.g. it is less when we view the 
moon, greater when we view Saturn; less when we view the 
moon through a telescope of five inches aperture than through 
one of two inches aperture. 

“The sky, or ‘ground of the heavens,’ has a certain degree 
of brightness, not only in daytime, in twilight and moonlight, 


but even at night in ¢lie absence of the moon. This brightness 
2 


e e » e D 
of the sky also dimirishesin the telescope as Mee and therefore 
fall & 


the ratio of the brightness of an observed object to the bright- 
ness of the sky remain= constant for all magnifying powers. 


This is the reason why for considerable magnifying powers we 
. Vou. IL—2 : 
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do not observe a correspondingly great decrease of brightness. 
But, if we call this brightness of the sky 6, although the ratio 
B:6b remains constant, our eye can, nevertheless, no longer dis- 
tinguish the difference B — 6 of the brightness of the object and 
the sky when this difference is very’small. Hence, faint nebule, 
tails of comets, &c. become invisible under high magnifying 
powers. ‘The intensity of the light of the portion of the sky 
which we see in the telescope varies inversely as G?, nearly.* 
This intensity of the light of the field may be so great as 
wholly to prevent our seeing objects of feeble intensity. This 
is the reason why with the comet-seeker (a telescope of large 
aperture and small magnifying power) we cannot see stars, even 
of the first magnitude, in the daytime, when we can see them 
without difficulty with telescopes of much smaller apertures and 
greater magnifying powers. This also explains why with high 
magnifying powers we often discover very faint stars which are 

mney invisible in the same telescope with lower powers.” 

The more perfect the telescope is, the more nearly will the 
Image of w star resemble a bright point; and, according to the 
above, we may without hesitation always employ for the obser- 
vation of fixed stars the highest magnifying powers. 


10. Spherical and Chromatic Aberration. —A telescope of the 
simple construction above described would possess serious defects. 
All the parallel rays from an object which fall upon a simple 
spherical Jens cannot be brought exactly to a common point in 
any case; and not even approximately unless the lens is small 
or of relatively great focal length. The image of a fixed star 
will, therefore, not be a well defined point, but rather an ill defined 
spot of light; and the images of all objects will be the more dis- 
torted the greater the objective is in proportion to the focal 
length. This deviation of the rays from a common point in the 
telescope is called the spherical aberration. 

In the simple astronomical telescope, still another difficuliy 
exists: for white rays of light, after they are refracted by a simple 
lens, are resolved into the colors of the prismatic spectrum, or 
of the rainbow. and, consequently, the image of any object will 
appear surrounded and disfigured by colored light. This arises 


renee cae owe we ees «8 te. ee ee ne ee ene 
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* That is, the effect upon the eve of the whole of the light of that portion of the 
sky which is visihl: under the magnifying power ( varies nearly as Gn as is evi- 


dext, since the field is diminished in this ratio. 
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from the different degrees of refrangibility of the different colors. 
The deviation of the rays of different colors from a common focus 
is called the chromatic aberration. . 
With regard to the means by which the telescope is rendered 
almost wholly free both from spherical and from chromatic 
aberration, that is, rendered both aplanatic and achromatic, it 
must here suffice to state, in general terms, that the result is 
obtained by substituting for the simple lens a compound one of 
which the component lenses are made of glass of different degrees 
of refractive and dispersive powers. There are generally two 
component lenses, as in Fig. 5; one of which, AB, is a biconvex 


Fig. 5. 
A’ 


B 


lens of crown glass, and is that which is turned towards the object; 
the other, AA’ BB’, is a meniscus or concavo-convex lens of flint 
olass. The Jatter kind of glass usually contains at least 33 per 
cent. of oxyde of lead, from which crown glass is wholly free; 
and both its refractive and its dispersive powers exceed those of 
crown yvlass. By giving the four spherical surfaces of the com- 
ponent lenses suitable curvatures, hoth the spherical and the 
chromatic aberrations produced by the crown glass lens are very 
nearly corrected by ihe flint glass lens. 

Even in the best telescopes an absolutely perfect compensation 
of the errors has not been reached. Some idea of the relative 
excellence of the instrumcnt may readily be obtained as follows. 
The correction fur spherical aberration is well made when the 
image of a star, in favorable states of the atmosphere, is a very 
small, well defined, round disc. Paving adjusted the eye piece, 
by sliding it out or in, until this disc is reduced to its least dimen- 
sions and most perfectiy defined, the slightest motion of the eye 
piece from thus position, either out or in, should disturb the per- 
fection of the image: « tclescope in which the character of the 
image remains scnsibly the same during a considerable motion 
of the eye piece is imperfectly corrected for the spherical aber- 
ration. The correctness of the general figure of: the lens is 
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judged of by sliding the eye piece in beyond the perfect focus, 
whereby the image becomes enlarged; but if the lens is sym- 
metrical throughout, the image wil] remain circular, and in very 
perfect telescopes will present a number of complete concentric 
circular rings of light; a similar result should follow when the 
eye piece is drawn out. An imperfect, unsymmetrical lens, with 
the eye piece out of tucus, will give an image composed of incom- 
plete and distorted rings, or only a confused and irregular mass 
of variously colored light. If the glass of which the lens | i8 com- 
posed is not perfectly homogencous (one portion having greater 
refractive power than another), the images of bright stars of the 
first or second magnitudes will have what opticians call a wing On 
one side, which no perfection of figure or of adjustment ean re- 
move. But the defeetive portion of the glass may be discovered 
by covering up successively different parts of the lens by means 
of caps of variable apertures In various positions; and some im- 
provement in the performance of the lens may be obtained by 
excluding this detective portion, at the expense of light. 

The achromatism is judged of by pointing the teleseope to 
some bright object, as the moon or Jupiter, and alternately push- 
ing in and drawing out the eye piece trom the place of most per- 
tect vision: in the former case, if the lens is good, a ring of purple 
will appear round the edge of the image, in the latter, a ring of 
pale green (which is the central color of the pzisinatic spectrum); 
for these appearances show that the extreme colors of oe spec- 
trum, red and violet, are corrected. 


11. Achromatic eye pieces.—The eye pieces now most commonly 
used are of two kinds: the ffuygenian and the Ramsden. 

The Luygenian eye piece consists of two plano-convex lenses 
of crown glass, A and B 
(Fig. 6), the convex sur- 
faces of both being turned 
towards the object. The 
first lens A receives the 
converging rays Su, Sb, 
coming from the object 
glass, before they have 
reached the principal fo- 
cus F of the object glass, 
and brings them to a focus F” half-way between the two lenses 


Fig. 6. 
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A and B. The focal length of the lens B being made equal to 
Bk", the image formed at F’ is distinctly visible to an eye be- 
hind B. Since this eye piece is adapted to rays already converg- 
ing, instead of diverging rays, it is commonly called the negative 
eye piece. 

The Ramsden eye piece is shown in connection with the tele- 
scope in Fig. 5. It also consists of two plano-convex lenses; 
but the plane surface of the lens nearest the object is turned 
towards the object. The diverging rays from an image Fare 
rendered less divergent by the first lens, and finally parallel by 
the second lens; after emerging from the latter, therefore, they 
are adapted for distinct vision to an eye placed behind it. This 
eye piece being adapted for diverging rays, like the simple double 
convex lens, is called the positire eye piece. It is universally 
used wherever spider threads are placed in the focus of the object 
glass for the purposes of measurement, as in the transit instrument, 
&e.; for the permanency of the position of these threads is of 
the first importance, and this could not be insured unless the 
threads were so placed as to be independent of any motion of 
the eye piece. Threads are, however, often placed in the focus 
of a Huygenian eye picce merely to mark the centre of the field, 
1s in the eye pieces of the telescopes of a sextant. 

The optical qualities of the JZuygenian eye picee are, however, 
superior to those of the /amsden, the spherical aberration being 
more perfectly corrected; and it is, therefore, preferred for the 
mere examination of celestial objects when no measurements 
are to be made. 

Neither of these eye pieces changes the apparent position of 
the image, which therefore remains inverted. Achromatic eye 
pieces designed to show objects in their erect positions usually 
consist of four lenses. They are used chiefly for land objects, and 
only in small telescopes. The great loss of light from the addi- 
tional lenses is an insuperable objection to them for astronomical 
purposes. 

The lenses composing the eye piece are fixed, at the proper 
distance from exch other, in a separate tule, which has a sliding 
motion in anether cube fixed to ihe telescope, so that it can be 
pushed in or drawn out and thus adapted for different cyes. 
For near-sighted persons it must be pushed in; for far-sighted 
persons, drawn out. 
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- 12. Diagonal eye pieces —When a telescope is directed towarda 
an object near the zenith, it is always inconvenient, and often, 
with small instruments, impossible, for the observer to bring 
his eye directly under the telescope. The inconvenience is 
obviated by employing an eye piece which bends the rays at 
right angles to the optical axis of the telescope, 
as in Fig. 7, where the lens A receives the rays 
in the direction of the axis of the telescope and 
partially refracts them; they are then reflected 
by the plane surface M (placed at an angle of 
45° with the axis) to the lens B, by which they 
are rendered parallel and adapted for distinct vision to the eye 
at B looking in the direction BM. The surface M may be either 
a plane metallic mirror, or the interior face of a right prism of 
glass, the section of which is shown in the figure by,the dotted 
lines. The prism is usually preferred, as less light is lost by 
reflection from its interior face than from a metallic speculum. 


18. To measure the magnifying power of a telescope.—First Method. 
The magnifying power depends upon the focal lengths of the 
object glass and eye piece (Art. 7), and hence for the same tele- 
scope different eye pieces will give different magnifying powers. 
We suppose, then, that the eye piece whose magnifying power 
is to be found is placed upon the telescope and very carefully 
adjusted for distinct vision of very distant objects. If we then 
direct the telescope in daytime towards the open sky, we shall 
see near the eye picce, and a little way beyond it, a small illumi- 
nated circle, which is nothing more than the image of the 
objective opening of the telescope. Let the diameter of this 
circle be measured by a very minutely divided scale of equal 
parts; then the magnifying power is equal to the quotient arising from 
dividing the diameter of the object glass by the diameter of this illumi- 
nated circle.* For example, Jet the diameter of the onyect glass 
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* The demonstration of this rule is not sang given in our sepia! works. Let 
ANB, Fig. 8, be the objective; C the 

Fig. 8. ocular, which we can regard as in effect 

a single lens; NW the middle of the ob- 


Pee b jective; n the middle of the small il- 

ad on luminated circle and, which is the image 
of the objective opening formed beyond 

BL the ocular. If we remove the object 
glass from the telescope tube, the image and of the opening will still remain the same 
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be 4 inches, that of the small illuminated circle 4, of an inch; 
the magnifying power is 4 -+ J, = 80. 

The chicf difficulty in this method lies in the exact measure- 
ment of the diameter of the small illuminated circle. Various 
methods have been contrived for this purpose; but the most 
effective is by means of the instrument known as Ramsden’s 
Dynameter. 

Second Method (proposed by Gauss).—If we reverse the tele- 
scope and direct the ocular towards any distant object, we shall, 
when looking through the objective, see the image of the object 
as many times diminished as we sce it magnified when looking 
through the ocular. Select, therefore, two well defined points, 
lying in a horizontal line, and direct the telescope so that, look- 
ing into the objective, these points may appear to lie at about 
equal distances on each side of the optical axis. Then place a 
theodolite in front of the objective, level the horizontal circle, 
and bring the optical axis of its telescope nearly into coincidence 
with that of the larger telescope, so that looking into the object- 
ive of the latter, through the telescope of the theodolite, the 
selected points may be distinctly seen. Measure the apparent 
angular distance of the images of the points with the theodolite, 
hy oringing the vertical thread successively upon these images 
and talinge the difference a of the two readings of the horizontal 
circle. Remove the larger telescope, and measure in the same 
manner with the theodolite the angular distance A of the points 
themselves. Then the magnifying power G is given by the 
formula 


as when the glass is in its place. Now, it is known, from the elements of optics, that 
if w is the distance of a bright object from a convex lens, v the distance of the 
image from the lens, f the focal length of the lens, we have the equation 
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Let F be the focal length of the objective, / that of the ocular, u the distance between 
them; then we have VC = u=: F +f; Cn =v; and, consequently, 
11 1 #-F 
tof F+f Sf F+S) 
AB NC Ff F 
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Also, 


But, by Art. 6, 5 expresses the magnifying power of the telescope: hence, also, sar 


expresses the magnifying power, a8 in the method of the text. - . aan 
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— ian da (4) 


os - fA 
or, 1 the angles A and a are very small, G = a 


If the observed points are not very distant, we should in strict- 
ness measure the angle A by placing the theodolite at the point 
first occupied by the ocular; for A is the angle contained by the 
rays from the two points to the ocular, and @ the angle contained 
by these rays after they have passed through the ocular and have 
been refracted by it. 

If the telescope cannot be removed conveniently, the angle A 
may be obtained by measuring the linear distance D of the middle 
point between the two observed points from the ocular, and the 
horizontai lincar distance d between the points; then 


tan 4A eevee << (5) 


When the latter method is practised, however, it is necessary to 
observe that if the telescope of the theodolite, in measuring the 
angle a, is inclined to the horizon by the angle J, we must employ 
instead of a the angle a’ given by the formula 


sin $a’ =: sin }a cos I 
or, with sufiicient precision, 
tan 3 a’ =: tan 3 (GOS I 


a reduction which was unnecessary where both A and a were 
measured by the theodolite, since the factor cos J would enter 
into both numerator and denominator of (4). But the reduction 
may also be neglected here, if by D is understood, not the direct 
distance from the ocular to the observed points, but the projec- 


tion of this distance on tne horizontal plane, and then the formula 


, d se Y e e e e 6 
becomes ( == Hand with suflicient precision, since a 1s always 
Sik ¢ 


very small. 

For aceuracy, the angular distance of the points observed 
should be as gi ut as can be embraced within the field of the 
telescope. 


Exe: 1.—The anyles A and a were directly measured with 
a theodolite, in the case of an equatorial telescope with a certain 
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eye piece, and were A = 5° 10’ 30”, a= 8/10’. We have, 
therefore, for this eye piece, 
| tan 2° 35! 15" 


G wn -- 298,19 
tan 0° 1’ 85 


EXAMPLE 2.—For verification of the preceding measure, tne 
angle A was also obtained without the theodolite, for which pur- 
pose there was measured the distance of the observed points 
from the ocular, D == 303.2 feet, and the distanee between the 
points, ¢ == 26.98 feet. The inclination of the telescope of the 
theodolite was here observed to be Z=- 10° 40’, and as before by 
direct measure a = 8/10’. We have first, 


9” 
tan 4 A = 26.98 
606.4 
and hence 
ry iJ 
G = aia ORO 
G06. 4 tun U BH" Gos 10° 4)’ 


The horizontal distance D was here 298 feet, with which, by the 
last formula above given, we have 


9 
Bree te 999 
298 sin 3’ 10” 


The magnifying power of this eye piece may therefore be taken 
at 98.3, or simply 98. 

Third Method (proposed by TL. B. Vauz, in the Astronomische 
Nachrichten, Vol. vii). Ts very convenient method consists in 
directing the telescope towards any object of known angular 
diameter, and measuring the angle formed by rays fony the 
extremitivs of a diameter after these rays have emerged from the 
eye piece. The sun, the angular diameter of which is always 
known, is especially adapted for the purpose. The image of the 
sun may be received upon a screen placed in the prolongation 
of the axis of the telescc pe with iis flat surface carefully adjusted 
at right angles to thet axis. The <cleseope is to remain fixed, 
being properly directed so that the sur shall pass over the centre 
of its field; and as the image passes over the screen its linear 
. diameter d is to be measured. Also the perpendicular distance 
, D from the middle of the eve picee to the screen. Then, if a is 
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the’true angular diameter of the sun, A the angular diameter of 
the image on the screen, subtended at the eye piece, we have 


and the magnifying power G‘, as before, is 


tan 4A d 
~ tanta 2Dtan ta @) 

Fourth Method.—F or smal] instruments, and where great accu- 
racy is not required, the following process will answer. Leta 
staff, which is very boldly divided into equal parts by heavy lines, 
be placed vertically at any convenient distance from the telescope, 
for example, fifty yards. While one eye is directed towards the 
staff through the telescope, the other eye may observe the staff by 
looking along the outside of the tube. One division of the staff 
will be seen by the eye at the eye piece to be magnified, so as to 
cover a number of divisions of the staff, and this number, which 
is the magnifying power required, may be observed by the other 
eye looking along the tube. The staff here not being very distant, 
the focal adjustment of the telescope is not the same as for stars; 
the focal length is, in fact, somewhat greater than the “pr incipal” 
focal length (Art. 3), and the magnifying power obtained is pro- 
portionally greater than that which applics to very distant or 
celestial objects, the rays from which are sensibly parallel. If we 
call the magnifying power obtained from the terrestrial object G’, 
that for a celestial object G, #” the focal length omploy ee, F the 
principal focal length, we have 


EFsF=G:G4 


For example, a telescope whose principal focal length was 
24 inches, being directed towards a graduated staff, it was found 
that for distinct vision of the staff it was necessary to draw 
out the eye niece 0.75 inch. Then, one division of the staff 
seen by the eyo at the eye picce was observed by means of 
the ot}.er eye to cover 40 divisions. IIere.we have #'= 24, 

= 24.75, G’ == 40, and hence 
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Instead of using the divisions of a staff, which may not be suff- 
ciently distinct, a disc of white paper may be placed against 4 
black ground, and the size of the magnified image may be marked 
on the same ground by an assistant from signals made by the 
observer at the telescope. 


- It was shown in Art. 7 that the magnifying power is equal 
ai F being the focal length of the objective, and f that of the 


ocular. To apply this rule when the eye piece is composed of 
two lenses, it is necessary to find the focal length, f, of a single 
lens which is equivalent to the two lenses. This is effected by 
the formula of optics 
_ SK 
f= fit fir 


in which f’, f” are the focal lengths of the component lenses, 
and d the distance between them. This formula, however, is but 
approximative (it gives f somewhat too great): it is better to 
measure the magnifying power directly by one of the methods 
above given. 


15. Reflecting telescopes.—As these are rarely used for the pur- 
poses of measurement, we shall content ourselves with merely 
stating the forma of the two kinds which have been in most 
common use. The simplest, and now most commonly used, is 
the Her. chelian telescope, introduced by Sir W1ititaM IERscHEL. 
A polished concave speculum, a6, Fig. 9, is placed at the bottom 


Fig. 9. 


of atube, ABCD, It is ground to the form of a paraboloid, the 
focus of which is near the mouth of the tube; it is slightly in- 
clined, so that the focus falls near one side of the tube, as at D, 
where the reflected rays from the speculum form an image which 
is viewed through an eye piece, H, of the usual form. The head 
of the observer may intercept a small portion of the rays from 
a celestial object to the speculum; but thie is of little conse- 
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quence, as the speculum is usually very large. In Lord Rossx’s 
Herschelian, the diameter of the speculum is six feet. 

The reflecting telescope next in most common use is the New- 
tonian, which differs from the Herschelian only in receiving the 
reflected rays from the speculum upon a small plane mirror, ¢, 
Fig. 10, placed in the middle of the tube near its mouth, which 
reflects these rays at right angles to the axis of the tube to az 


Fig. 10. 


eye piece at H. In this form, the small plane mirror intercepts 
a portion of the light from the object; moreover, light is lost in 
the double reflection ; but a slight advantage is gained in having 
the axis of the speculum coincide in direction with the axis of 
the tube. The reflected rays reach the mirror ¢ before they are 

brought to a focus: they converge after reflection to the point f, 
where is produced the image hci is examined through an eye 
piece by the eye at #. 


16. Finding telescopes.—A telescope of great focal length and 
high magnifying power has a very small field, In consequence 
of which it becomes very difficult to find a sil object 1n the 
sky. This inconvenience is obviated by attaching to the outside 
of the tube a smaller telescope, called a finder, of low magnifying 
power and large field, with its axis adjusted parallel to that of 
the larger telescope. The search for the object is made with 
the finder (both telescopes having a common motion), and, 
when found, it is brought to the middic of the ficld of the 
finder; it is then somewhere in the field of the larger telescope. 
The middle of the field of the tinder is indicated by the inter- 
section of two coarse threads in the focus; or, still Letter, by 
four threads forming: & small square, the middle point of which 
is the cntre of the field. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF THE MEASUREMENT OF ANGLES OR ARCS IN GENERAL— 
CIRCLES——MICROMETERS-——LEVEL. 


17. Graduated Circles.—The most obvious mode in which an 
angle may be measured is that in which we employ a circle, or 
portion ofa circle (constructed of metal or other durable material\, 
the limb of which is mechanically divided into equal parts, as 
degrees, minutes, &c. The centre of the circle being placed at 
the vertex of the angle to be measured, the are of the cireum- 
ference intercepted between the two radit which coimeide in 
direction with the sides of the angle is the required measure.* 
To give this mode precision when the angle is found by lines 
drewn to two distant points, the aid of the telescope is invoked. 
This is connected with the circle in various ways, according to 
the nature of the instru- 
ment of which it forms 
a part; but, in general, 
we may conecive it to be 
essentially as follows. 
To the tube of the tele- 
scope, AB, Fig. 11, is 
attached a pivot, C, at 
right angles to the op- 
tical axis, which turns 
in a circular hole in the 
centre of the graduated 7 
circle MN. An arm aCb, extending from the centre C'to the 
graduations on the limh. is permanently attached to the telescope, 
and revolves with it. To measure an angle subtended by two 
distant objects at the point C, the circle is to be brought into the 
plane of the objects und firmly fixed. Then the telescope is 


a + os ee: 


Fig. 11. 


2 AER = Sr ene EE 0 


* In the sextant and other instruments of ‘double reficction,” the vertex of the 


angle to be measured is not in the centre of the arc used to measure it. See article 
‘‘Sextant.”’ 
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directed successively upon the two objects, and in each case 
the number of degrees indicated by a mark on either extremity 
of the arm ab is to be read off; the difference of the two readings, 
which is the number of degrees passed over by the arm, and, 
consequently, also by the telescope, will be the required measure 
of the angle. The same result is reached by permanently con- 
necting the circle and telescope, which then revolve together, 
while a fixed mark near the limb of the circle serves to indicate 
the number of degrees through which the telescope revolves. 

In order to point the telescope with case and accuracy upon 
an object, a clamp and tangent screw are commonly employed. 
This contrivance, which may be seen upon almost every astro- 
nomical instrument, takes a great variety of forms, but in all cases 
the operation of it is as follows: when the telescope 1s approxi- 
mately pointed upon the object by hand, it is clamped in its posi- 
tion by a slight motion of the clamp screw, after which the 
telescope admits of no motion except that which is common to 
it and the clamp: hence, by a fine serew which moves the clamp 
a slow delicate motion can be given to the telescope, whereby the 
sight-line marked by a thread in the focus is brought accurately 
upon the object. BAIA 

The great increase of accuracy in pointing a telescope which is 
obtained hy the introduction of the spider threads in its focus 
brings with it the necessity of a corresponding increase of accu- 
racy in reading off the number of degrees and fractions of a degree 
on the divided limb of the circle. A single reference mark upon 
the extremity of an arm, as in Fig. 11, enables us to determine 
only the number of entire divisions of the limb passed over; but, 
as this mark will generally be found between two divisions, 
some additional means are required for measuring the fraction 
of a division. Two methods are now exclusively employed. 
The first of these, in the order of invention, is 


“ifE VERNIER.* 


a 


18. Let M Fig. 12, be a portion of the divided limb of a 
circle; “D the arm which revolves with the telescope about 
the centre of the circle. The eeony of this 4 arm is expanded 


Fe ee ere we nae + ee wwe dew eee MIR ewe ewe eee 2 ee - aD eS na nee AD taper AP 


* 30 called after its inventor, Peter Vernier, of France, who lived about 16380. 
By some it is called a nonius, after the Portuguese NuNez or Nonius; but the in- 
vention of the latter (who died in 1577) was quite different. 
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into an arc ab, which is con- Fig. 12. 
centric with the circle and is 
graduated into a number of 
divisions n which occupy the 
space of n—1 divisions of 
the limb. Thus graduated, 
this small are receives the 
name of a vernier. The first 
stroke a is the zero of the 
vernier, and the reading is al- 
ways to be determined by the 
position of this zero on the 
limb. Let us put 


d == the value of a division of the limb, 
d’ = the value of a division of the vernier, 


then we have 


(n = 1) d == nd' 
whence 
q'— n-— 1 d 
and 
gegiesa (7) 
nr 


The difference d — d’ is called the least count of the vernier, which 
: 1 ; re 
is, therefore, th of a cirele division. If now the zero a falls 


between the two circle graduations P and P+ 1, the whole 
reading is £’d plus the fraction from P to a. To measure this 
fraction, we observe that if the mth division of the vernier is in 
coincidence with a division of the limb, the fraction 1s m X (d— d’) 
m gs Ja, Saee.e 
or 5 For example, if, as in our figure, the vernicr is divided 
into 10 equal parts, occupying the space of 9 divisions of the 
Jimb, and 7 the 4th division is in coincidence, the whole reading 
is Pd + and and if ¢@=-10’ and P corresponds to 20° 20’ 
(P being os 122d division from th. zero of the limb), then the 
Bacal | 4 ; 
whole reading is 20° 20° -4- fn xX 10’-.. 20° 24’. In this case the 
least count is 1’. In practice, no calculation 1s necessary to 


obtain the fraction, for this is indicated by proper numbers 
against the graduations of the vernicr itself. 
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If the least count is given, to find n, we have 


d 


r= ————_ 
d — d’ 


d and d — d’ being, of course, expressed in the same unit. For 
example, if the limb is divided to 10’, and the least count is to 
be 10’, we have 


d = 600” 
d —d'-= 10” 
whence 
—= 60 


and we must make 60 divisions of the vernier equal to 59 divi- 
sions of the limb. 

When «a large number of divisions are made on, the vernier, 
and the least count is very small, the graduations must be 
exceedingly delicate; otherwise, several consecutive divisions 
of the vernier may appear to be in coincidence with divisions of 
the limb. The reading is then to be assisted by a microscope, or 
reading glass, placed over the vernier and having a lateral motion, 
whereby its optical axis can be brought immediately over that 
division of the vernier which is in coincidence. 

To inerease the aceuracy of a reading still more, two or more 
arms, each. carrying a vernicr, are employed, and the mean of 
the indications of all is taken. The effect of reading off a cirele 
at various points, in eliminating errors of the circle, will be 
treated of hereafter. 

The arm carrying a vernicr. or the frame bearing severa: 
verniers, is often called the alidade. Sometimes the several 
verniers are attached to a circle, which then receives the name 
of the alidade circle. 


19. We have assumed above that the divisions on the vernier 
are smaller than those on the limb. This is the most common 
arrangement; but we may also have them greater by making n 
divisions of the yernier oczupy the space of n + 1 divisions of 
the lirab: so that we l-ave 


(n + 1) d =nd' 
whence the least count is, as before, 


d—datg 
n 
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The only difference will be, that when the graduations of the 
limb proceed from right to left, those of the vernicr must pro- 
ceed from left to right; that is, the zero of the vernier must be 
the extreme left-hand stroke. 


20. In case a vernier has been used which is found to be too 
long or too short, the reading may be corrected as follows. et 
the error in its length be denoted by z, then (in the verniers of 
the ordinary form) we have (Art. 18) 


(n—l)d=nd'+~x2 
whence 


1 x 


IIence a oe in which the fraction was m(d — a’) pecomle 


m 
5 +m-:— The correction of the reading is, therefore, -+ m-— 
n 


as x 5038 
when the vernier is too short by z; and — m- - when it 1s too 


long by z For example, if the lim) is divided to 10’ and the 
vernicr gives 10” (in which case x = 60), and we find that the 
velnicr is too short by x = + 5’, then we must add to every 


5 


rea:ling the correction + m- or, sinee every 6th graduation 


‘oO , 
af the vernier gives one minute, we must add 0/’.5 for every 
minute read on the vernier. 

The actual length of the vernier is found by bringing its zero 
into coincidence with a division of the limb and observing where 
the next coimcidence oceurs. Tf this seeond coincidence occurs 
at the last division of ihe vernier, its length is correct; but if the 
coincidence occurs at + p divisions from the last, it 1s too short 
or too long by p times the least count. This should be done 
at various points of the limb, and the mean of all the results 
taken, in order to eliminate the effect of accidental errors in the 
graduations of the limb. 

The vernier ‘s now used chiefly on small circles and portable 
mnstruments; but when the highest degree of accuracy is sought 
for in reading off'a cirel:, we have recourse to 


THE READING MICKOSCOPE. 


21. Let us conceive the arm which carried the vernier, instead 
of lying close to the plaie of the circle, to be raised at some 


distance from it, and in piace of the vernier let the extremity of 
VoL. IT.—3 
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the arm carry a microscope AC (Plate I. Fig. 1), the optical axis 
of which is perpendicular to the plane of the circle MN and 
intersects the divisions on the limb. The telescope and circle 
are to be supposed to revolve together, while the microscope 
remains fixed. An image of the divisions is formed at the focus 
D of the object lens C. Two lenses, B and A, constitute a posi- 
tive eye piece through which this image is viewed. HG isa 
micrometer, the interior of which is shown, enlarged, in Plate IL 
Fig. 2. A fine screw, ce, with a large graduated head, EF, 
earrics the sliding frame aa, across which are stretched two inter- 
secting spider threads. These threads lic exactly in the focus 
of the microscope, and are consequently visible at the same time 
with the image of the divisions of the limb. On one side of the 
field is a notched scale of tecth (which does not move with the 
cross-threads), the distance between the teeth being the same as 
that between the threads of the serew. The middle notch is 
distinguished by a hole opposite to : and every fifth notch is 
cut deeper than the rest. Ati? (Fig. 1) is an index to which the 
divisions of the micrometer head are eae Sinee one com- 
plete revolution of the micrometer head must carry the cross- 
threads a distance equal to the thickness of the thread of the 
screw, if the head is graduated into 100 parts we have the means 


1 
of measuring a space equal to 00 th of the thickness of the thread 


of the screw. Hither by making the screw very fine, or Increasing 
the number of graduations on the head, or by both, and at the 
same time increasing the optical power of the microscope, we 
ean carry this subdivision of space to almost an unlimited extent. 

In order to understand the mode of reading the circle by this 
apparatus, let us conceive the intersection of the cross-threads to 
stand against the central notch, the zero of the micrometer being 
also exactly opposite the index. The point of the field then occu- 
pied by tle interscetion of the cross-threads is to be regarded as a fixed 
point of reference, and, as the telescope revalees from one position to 
another, the number of divisions of the limb which pass by this point 
will be the mec ure of the angular motion of the telescope. Suppose, 
then, the revolution has brouglit this point, not upon a graduation 
of the limb, but at a fraction of a division beyond a certain 
graduation P; then. to measure this fraction, we have only to 
nove the eross-thread from the point of reference into coincidence 
with the graduation P, and read the number of divisions of the 
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micrometer head. If more than one revolution of the screw is 
required, the whole number of revolutions will be shown by the 
number of notches in the ficld passed over by the cross-threads, 
and the fraction of a revolution by the micrometer head. Then, 
knowing the relation between a division of the micrometer head 
and one of the circle, the value of the required fraction is at 
once found. For example, suppose a division of the cirele is 
equal to 5’, and that five revolutions of the micrometer screw 
just carry the cross-threads from one circle graduation to the 
next; and, further, that the micrometer head is divided into 60 
equal parts; then each revolution of the screw represents 1’, and 
each division of the micrometer head represents 1’. If then we 
have made three whole revolutions, and the micrometer head 
reads 25.8, the required fraction is 3’ 25.8. If the graduation 
P was 289° 35’, the whole reading is 289° 38/ 25/3. | 

The coincidence of the point of intersection of the threads 
with a graduation of the limb is made in the manner shown in 
Fig. 2. In many of the German instruments, instead of a cross- 
thread, two very close parallel threads are used, the middle 
point between which is the point of reference, and a coincidence 
is made by bringing the circle division to bisect the space 
between then. This bisection is, of course, estimated; but it 
may be effected with very great accuracy where the threads are 
very close. Their distance should be very little greater than 
the breadth of the graduations of the limb. Bessen preferred 
the parallel threads; but it is, perhaps, doubtful whether they 
afford any advantage in the hands of most observers. 

The spiral springs 6) serve to make the serew bear always on 
the same side of the thread, so that in reverse motions of the 
: screw there is no lost or dead motion, that is, revolution of the 
screw without a corresponding movement of the cross-threads. 
But, to guard against the possible existence of lost motion, the 
- coincidence of the cross-threads with a circle division should 
: always be produced by a motion of the micrometer head in one 
' and the same direction. 


22. Error of Runs.—-When 4 readi:g microscope is in perfect 
adjustment, a whole number of the revolutions of the screw is 
equal to the distance of two consecutive graduations of the circle. 
‘To effect this, provision is made for lengthening or shortening 
ae microscope tube, and also for moving the whole microscope 
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farther from or nearer to the circle. In this way, the magnitude 
of the image of a division as seen in the field can be changed 
until it corresponds exactly to a whole number of revolutions of 
the screw. For example, if a whole number of revolutions is 
greater than the image of a circle division, the objective lens 
must be brought nearer to the ocular, and at the same time the 
whole microscope brought nearer to the circle. 

But, as changes of temperature and other causes are found to 
produce changes in the value of a division of the microscope, and 
it is not expedient to be always changing the adjustment, it is 
usual, after making one very exact adjustment, to let it stand, and 
then determine from time to time the correction of a reading for 
any change of value which may appear. The excess ofa cirele 
division above a whole number of revolutions is called the error 
of runs, and a proportional part of this excess must be allowed 
on all readings. This error is to be found by measuring several 
divisions in different parts of the cirele and taking the mean of 
all the results, in order to eliminate the effect of errors in the 
circle graduations themselves. For example, if a division execeds 
five revolutions of the serew by + 2/’.2, then for each minute in 


the fraction of a division obtained by the micrometer we must 
wi? sD 


apply to the reading the correction — =~, or — 0.44. The 
w) 

error of runs will take the negative sign, and the correction for 

it the positive sign, when a circle division falls short of a whole 

number of revolutions of the screw. 


23. To increase the accuracy of a reading, several microscopes 
arc used, having a fixed position relatively to each other, by 
which the fraction of a division in the reading is measured at 
different points of the circle and the mean of the different mea- 
sures is taken. Two microscopes are placed so as to read at 
opposite points of the circle, that is, the angular distance of the 
microscopes 1s 130°, or differs but little from 180°; three micro- 
scopes are placed at 12¢ , four at 90°, &e.; or, in general, what- 
ever the number of microscope, they are placed so as to divide 
the circle int: cquai portions. The whole degrees and minutes 
are re..] only at one of the microscopes. In large instruments, 
where the field of the microscope takes in but a part of a degree, 
the r-umber of Cegrees and minutes of the nearest circle division 
is read off by means of an index outside the microscope, OF, 
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indeed, wholly separate from it, the microscope being used 
exclusively to measure the fraction of a division. 


24. The probable error of a reading of one microscope being e, 
that of the mean of m microscopes ¢, we have (Appendix, 
Method of Least Squares) 


that is, the probable error of the mean varies inversely as the 

square root of the number of microscopes. For example, if the 

probable error of reading of one microscope is 1’, that of the 
" ” 


mean of two willbe —; == 0’.71; that of four, — = 0’'.5; that of 


V2 v4 


es ee ; 
BIX, GE = 0.41, &c.; and the error will decrease but slowly as 


the number of microscopes increases. It would require sixteen 
microscopes to reduce the error to 0.25. On this account, the 
advantages of increasing the number of microscopes beyond 
four, except in instruments of the largest class, are usually 
regarded as outweighed by the greater liability of the apparatus 
to derangement. 

The use of a number of microscopes or vernicrs is, however, 
not solely to increase the accuracy of reading, but also to climi- 
nate the errers of the circle itself, as will be seen in the following 
articles. 

ECCENTRICITY OF GRADUATED CIRCLES. 


25. The centre of the alidade is scldom, if ever, even in the 
best. inttruments, exactly coincident with the Fig. 13. 
centre of the yraduated are. To investigate 
the effect of such eccentricity, let C(Fig. 18) 
be the centre of the alidade, C’ that of the 
circle; CA a straight line joining Cand the 
centre of one of the reading microscopes ; 
C’A’ a parallel to CA. When the micro- 
scope reading is at A, the true reading is at 
A’, Let the diameter drawn through C' und C” intersect the 
graduation at 4, and Jct O be the zero of the graduation, which 
we will suppose is ni:mbecred from 9 towards A. Put : 


z= the microsco}x reading, 
2’ == the truc reading, 

E =: EO, 

é == the eccentricity CC’. 
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It is to be assumed that such care has been bestowed upon the 
centring of the instrument that e is very small, and, therefore, 
that the are AA’ = z’— z may be regarded as cqual to the per- 
pendicular CP: so that we have, since the angle #C’A’ = 2’ + #, 


7? —2=-esin(2 + E) (9) 


in which e must be expressed in are. In the factor sin(z’+ £&) 
we may substitute z for 2’ without sensible error. 

When 2’-+ H = + 90°, we have 2/— z= + e: so that ¢ is the 
maximum error of a reading, and this maximum occurs when 
the reading is 90° from #. 


26. Now, let AC and A’C’ be produced to meet the gradua- 
tion again at the opposite points B and B’, and let the alidade 
carry a second microscope at B. The degrees and minutes may 
be supposed to be obtained from the microscope A, while B is 
used only to give the seconds. Put 


z = tho division of the circle under A, 
A and B = the readings of the microscopes, 
2’ = the true reading corresponding to A. 


Then the whole reading given by A is z + A, and by (9) we have 
z2—=z+A-+esin(?z + £) 
and the microscope B gives 


180° + 7 = 180° + 2+ B+ esin(180° + 24+ B) 
or 
zZ—=2z4+ B—esin(7z+ £) 


The mean of the two microscopes is then 
v= 2+ 4(A + B) 


Hence the eccentricity is fully climinated by taking the mean of 
two microscopes 180° apart. In general, an even number of 
microscopes are employed, which are arranged in pairs, so that 
the mean of each pair, and, consequently, of the whole, will be 
free from the eccentricity. 


27. The evcentricity may also be eliminated by three micro- 
scopes or verniers, whose mutual distance is 120°. If z+ A, 
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120° +2+ B, 240°-+ 2+ C are the readings of the three 
microscopes, the true reading corresponding to A will be 


a—=2z+A—esing+F#) 
2’==2z + B—esin(120° + 2+ F#) 
= 2+ C—esin(240° + 24 £#) 


and since, by Pl. Trig., we have 
sin (120° + z+ #) + sin (240° + z + H) = —sin(z + E) 
the mean of these three equations is 
d=z+4(44+B+40C) 


Indeed, it will readily be inferred from the discussion in Arts. 
81 and 82 that the eccentricity will be eliminated by taking the 
mean of any number whatever of cquidistant microscopes. 


28. To find the eccentricity—The two opposite microscopes may 
not be perfectly adjusted at the distance of 180°, and hence we 
shall here put 


180° +- a = the angular distance of the microscope B from A; 
and then, if we put, as before, 


% = the division under the microscope A, 
A and B = tho readings of the two microscopes, 


the true readings will be 


Z=-2+4+ A+t+esin(z + EF) \ 10) 
180° +o + 27 == 180° 424+ B+esin(igee424-H) f¢ “2 


for the second of which we take 
fo:2+ B—a—esin(ég+ £) 


If, therefore, we put 
B—Az=:n 


the difference of the two eyuations g'ves the equation of condition 
nsw + 2esin(z -+ #) (11) 


in which a, e, and HE are unknown. Let the values of n be 
obtained from the readings of both microscopes at four equidistant 
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pointe of the circle, namely, %, 2% + 90°, 2% + 180,° and 2, -+- 270°, 
and denote these values by 1, 14) Mg Ns respectively: then, by 
putting 


: o + &, 
we have 
Nn, =a + 2e sin P =a-+ 2esinP 
n,==a-+ 2esin(P+ 90°)=—a-+ 2ecosP 
n,—=a-+ 2esin(P+ 180°) =a — 2e sin P 
n,=a-+ 2esin(P-+ 270°) = a — 2ecosP 
whence 


4esin P—=n, — 1”, 
4ecos P == n, — n, i 2) 


which determine both e and P, after which we have H= P—2z,. 
The value of @ is evidently the mean of the values of 7. 


EXAMPLE. 


_ The readings of a pair of opposite microscopes of the Repsold 
Meridian Circle of the U.S. Naval Academy were as follows: 


2 A B Values of n= B—A 

oo; +4"°0 | — OT | ny == — 10.7 

90 +6.9 | —13 6 | na, =—20 5 

180 +53 | —-16.5 | ny =—21 8 

270 —12 |—12)|] a= 0 0 

From these we obtain 

4esinP—-+4 11"1 log 1.0453 
4e cos P =: — 20".5 log n1.3118 
P == 151° 34’ log tan P n9.7335 
e== 65'.83 log 4e 1.3676 


Hence, since 2, 0°, we have # = 151° 34’, and any single 
zeading of the microscope A requires the correction for eccen- 
tricity 

+ 9".83 sin (z + 151° 34’) 


The mean of th. values of 2 gives a = — 18/’.25, ani the angular 
distance f the microscope B from A is 179° 59’ 46’".75. 

The same process may be used for any other four equidistant 
pointe of the circls, and the mean of the various results may be 


taken. 
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29. With three nearly equidistant microscopes the eccentricity 
ean be found from two complete readings at points 180° apart. 
Let the angular distances of the microscopes B and C from A be 
denoted by f and 7; and, z being the division under <A, put 
P=z-+ 4H; then we have, for the true reading at A, 


zZ=z+A+tesinP 
z==2z-+ B—f-+esin(P-+ 120°) 
g=-24+ C—y + esin(l + 240°) 


Subtracting the first equation from the mean of the other two, 


and putting 

1(B40)—A=n 
we find 
- n=3(7 +8) + gesinP 


and subtracting the second from the third, and putting 


1(0— B)=d 
we find 
d=14(7 —A+14y8ecos P 
If we read a second time with the microscope A over the division 
z-+ 180°, and obtain the readings A’, 2’, C’, we shall have 


A(B' +0") AP =a 
4(C" — B’) ave d' 


and since we shall have 180 + P instead of P, we shall obtain 


n == 1 (7 + #) — ZesinP 
d'= 1(7 — 2) —47/8e cosP 
- TIence 

e sin P = 1(n — n’) 

e cosP = 11/3 (d— d’) 


which determine e and P. We find also 


= 1(B— A+ B'— A’) 
y= 4(C--A40'— A’) 


80. In order to detcrmi:e the eccentricity with greater accu- 
racy, and to eliminate, as far a: possible, errors in reading and 
accidental errors of graduation, the circle may be read at a great 
number of equidistant points. Each reading of a pair of oppo- 
site verniers or microscopes furnishes an equation of condition 
of the form (11), and from ull these equations tic inost probable 
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value of the eccentricity will be deduced by the method of least 
squares. The computation according to this method is rendered 
extremely simple by the application of some theorems relating 
to periodic functions, which, on account of their utility in this 
and similar investigations, will be here demonstrated. 


31. Periodic Functions.—The circumference of a circle being 

denoted by 27, any commensurable fractional portion of it may be 
&) 

expressed by 2z xe = 7 p and g being whole numbers; and 


2 
the successive multiples of this fractional portion by m- =, by 


supposing m to take successively the values 0, 1, 2,3, &c. If 
now we consider only the multiples from m = 0, to m = q — I, 
we shall have the following theorems: 


THEeorEM I.— When p is not a multiple of q, 


2 sin m- i = 0 (13) 
92 
~' cos m- a ==) (14) 
bul, when p is a multiple of 4, 
9 
gin m2 = 
“sin m a 0 (15) 
+ Cos m- =P | (16) 


where the summation sign 2 is used to denote the sum of all 
the yuantities of the given form between the given limits, namely, 
from m == 0 to m == q — 1. 

To prove this, put 


2 ‘) 
ot VOI Isin -? — 7 
q 
then, by Motvre’s a ls [Pl. Trig. (440)], 
20 
cos m. 22" V —I sin n.: one -- T™ 
q + q 


Taking the sum of all the expressions of this form from m = 0, 
tom==47---1 we : ve 


one g 
COS NL- a il one V —1 sin m. ar CS ee — (17) 
But we have again, - Morvre’s formula, 


T* = cos 2px + y’—1 sin 2 pr =: ] 
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and, consequently, 77’—1=0. The second member of the 

above formula, therefore, becomes zero, unless the denominator 

T — 1 is zero, that is, unless 7’= 1. Now, we can have T' = 1 only 
2 2 : ; 

when sin “PF _ 9 and cos = 1, that is, only when p is a mul- 


tiple of g. In all other cases we have, therefore, 


oan 2 
= COB mE + Y—1 J sin mT = 0 


and, since the real and the imaginary terms must here be sepa- 
rately equal to zero, the first part of our theorem is established. 


When 7'= 1, the second member of (17) becomes ; but is not 
really indeterminate; for, going back to the geometric progres- 
sion of which this is the sum, we have 


ya 
ay = Tt / ey i re 4 Tt-lmg 


‘and hence, when p is a multiple of g, we have 

| 2pm | p—z ys pe 
Fcusm.—/" + Y—1 sin m2 —H? 

: q 

which establishes the second part of the theorem. 


Ti1torEM IT.— When 2p is not a multiple of q, 


>) 2 
2( sin m=) =2 4g (18) 
2px \? 
Via pote a: 
DD ( GOs m ; $ (19) 
but, when 2p is a multiple of 9, 
) 2 
x| sin m- en) —0 (20) 
’ q 
9 2 
vf, a pr a 
= (cos wage — q (21) 


Kor we have, for any angle z, 


sin?.c == § — ec: aM 9 
‘and, therefore, 
R 
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which, by Theorem L., gives either (18) or (20). Again 
2( os m.=Er)' |) —(sin M+ =F 
q q 


which gives either (19) or (21). 


TueorEeM [II.—Jor all integral values of p and q we have, from 
m=-O0tom=—q—1, 


92 9 
Ssin m-—— cos m.-— = 0 (22) 
q q 
for this is the same as the quantity 
4 Fin mE —= 0 


32. Now, let the circle be read off by a pair of opposite micro- 
scopes, A and 3B, at any number of equidistant points. The circle 
is thus divided into a number of equal parts, each of which may 


be denoted by ~ a If the tirst reading corresponds to the a 
sion 20, oe subsequent readings will Gonreebone to z+ =, 


Z+ 2- r —> 2+8-—») &e. to z+ (4¢ — =. Each reading fur- 
nishes an equation of condition of the form "(11), giving, therefore, 


the following system, where P = z+ E: 
N==a-+ 2esin P 


n,==-a-+ 2e sin( P+ =) 


n= a 4 2esin( P+ = 


N,_,=a-+ 2e sin ( P _ =a 0) 
which are all included i: the general form 


a+ 2e sin( P + —) 
m being taken trom 0 to gq — 1. 
Developing the sinc in the second member, we have 


Nao i Ze sin Pos = + 2e cos Psin = 
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In this form, the three unknown quantities are a, esin P, and 
ecos P. The final equation in each unknown quantity, according 
to the mcthod of least squares, is to be found by multiplying 
each equation of condition by the coefficient of the unknown 
quantity in that equation, and adding together the products. 
This process gives, by the aid of the theorems of the preceding 
article (observing that here p = 1), 


Nn 
° IMT 
ge sin P = sla cos =) 


(28) 
‘ . 2mr 
gé cos P= 2 n, sin cae 
These formule embrace, as a particular case, the solution already 
given in Art. 28 for gq = 4. 


EXAMPLE. 


The following values of n == B ---.A were obtained from the 
readings of two opposite microscopes of the meridian circle of 
the U.S. Naval Academy: 


! a n 2 | n 2 nr : Z nN 

| eee, SE | RE Lae eed | eee ee ON Ree ane eee) 

0° | —10%.7); 90°] — 20".5 |] 180°| — 21".8 | 279°] — 070 

10 11 .6 |: 190 20 .7 de 18 8 |: 280 1.8 

) 20 | w silo | 210/200 | 164200 | 2.4 
30 14.7|[120 | 21 .2|/210 11.8]300 | 4.5 
40 16 3 || 130 | 22 8 || 220 7 .8 || 310 | 5 1 
50 17.8//140 | 24.7 || 280 4 31/320 7 A 
60 1g 51150 | 23 4/1240 1 ols0) 94 
70 18 .1 |] 160 | 22 5/250 | — 2 .0|/ 340 11.7 
80 19 7170 | 22 alleco | + 03/1850 11 .6 


2 2: 
We have here q -- 36, and = = 10°: so that —-~ is successively 
0°, 10°, 20°, &. We find, first, by taking the sum of all the 
values of n, 
36 a == -— 4/6".2 a == — 13".23 
and hence the distance of the microscope B from A was 
179° 59° 46’",77, 
To find gesin P, we multiply each n by the cosine of the angle 
to which it belongs, and add the products. In like: manner, 
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gecos P is found by multiplying each n by the sine of the angle 
to which it belongs, and adding the products.* We thus form 
the following table, in which, for brevity, we put ncosz 
and nsinz for the quantities denoted in our formule (28) by 


2m Ym 
n,, cos —— and n,, sin —- 
q q 


Zz n COS Z n sin z 2 n COS Z | n sin 2 
o°| — 107.70 |— 0”.00 180° 4 21".80 | + 0”.00 
10 |—11 42|— 2.01 190 | +18 02 | + 38 .18 
20 | —12 03 |— 4 88 200 |} +15 41) 4 5 61 
30 | —12 .73 |— 7 85 210 | +10 22} + 5.90 
40 | —12 49 |— 10 .48 220 | + 5.98} + 5.01 
50 | —11 12 }— 13 .25 930 | 4+ 2.764 4- 38 .29 
60 | — 9 25/— 16 .02 240 | + 095] -- 1.65 
70 | — 6 .19|— 17 201 250 | + 0.68 | + 1.88 
80 | — 83 421— 19 40 260 | — 0.05 | — 0.30 
90 0 .00 |— 20 .50 270 0 .00 0 .00 
100 | + 3 59 |— 20 .39 280 | — 0.23 | + 1 .28 
110 | + 7 .18|— 19 .78 290 | — 0 82 | + 2 .26 
120 | + 10 60 |-— 18 .35 800 | — 2.25} -|. 8 90 
130 | +14 66 |— 17 47 310 | — $ 28/4 8.91) 
.140 | +18 92 ]— 15 .88 s00 | — 5 67 | 4+ 4.764 
150 | + 20 26 |— 11 .70 330 aa Re a 7 | 
160 | + 21 14 o 7 .70 340 | — 10 .99 | + 4.00 
170 | +21 .96!- 8 .87) 350 | —11 425-4 2.01 
Sums| + 28 .96 | — 225 m0 432.97 | +53 Bt 
3Ge sin P= + 287.96 + 32797 — + 61.98 log 1.7919 
862 cos P = — 225 .50 4+ 53 04 = — 172 46 log n2.2367 
P - 160° 15 log tan P n9.5552 
e= 5.09 log 36¢ 2.2630 


Then, since 7,== 0°, we have H:=-: P, and each reading of the 
microscope A requires the cor ection, for eecentricity, 


+» .O0 sin(z 4+ 160° 15’) _ (24) 


rep sete ee es 


+ ene, - eee 
ae a eens ween ween 


* The several products tas» be taken by inspec!ion from a traverse table, by enter- 
ing the table with the angle z asa “ beaving” and with n as a ‘‘distance,” and taking 
out the corresponding ‘‘difference of latitude’ and « departure,” which will he, 
reapectively, the products required in forming gesin P and gecos 2. 
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ELLIPTICITY OF THE PIVOT OF THE ALIDADE. 


33. If the pivot of the alidade is the horizontal axis of a 
vertical circle, as in the case of some meridian cireles, or if, as 
in other cases, the alidade is fixed to a pier while the pivot of 
the horizontal axis of the cirele revolves in a V, then any defect 
in the pivot, which renders a section at right angles to its axis 
other than a circle, will cause the centre of the alidade to vary 
its distance from the centre of the graduated cirele during a 
revolution of the instrument. If the section of the pivot is any 
regular figure, the variations in the readings of a single micro- 
scope may be regarded as a function of the division (z) which is 
under the microscope, and the correction of this reading may be 
denoted by g(z). The correction of the reading of the opposite 
microscope must he — ¢(z). In order to investigate the form of 
the pivot without involving the errors of cecentricity or of gradua- 
tion, let us denote the correction of the division z for both these 
errors by a (z), and that of the division 180° -{- z, which is under 
the opposite microseope, by (180° + z). Then, A and B being 
the readines of the microscopes, and 180°-+ a their constant 
distance froin cach other, we have 


+4 + 9O44Q) 
+ BH a ~ ¢(2) + 4(180° + 2) 
whence 
O=- B-A—a—2e (3) -— (3) -- ap (180° + 2) 


Now, let the division 180° + z be brought under the microscope 
A, and let A’ and .B’ be the microscope readings; then we have 
the true reading 2’ by the equations 


2 
= 
T2 % 


o” — 180° + 2 + A’ + g (180° + 2)-| ¥ (180° + 2) 
2 =~ 180 +- ~ +- B'—a — ¢ (180° Ss Z)-+- ¥ (2) 


whence 
0 — B’— A’— a — 2¢(180° + 2) + 4 (ce) —4(180° + 2) 
therefore, if we put 


\(B — A-- B’ — A’) = n! 
we have 


na + 9 (2) + ¢(180°+ 2) (2) 


the errors of eccentricity and of graduation being wholly elimi- 
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nated. The form of the function ¢g is yet to be determined; 
since, however, it necessarily returns to the same value after one 
complete revolution, we may assume for it a general periodic 
series, namely : 


g(2)=f'sin(z + F’) + f’sin@z+ FP”) + fr’ sin 82+ Fl") + &e. 
in which f’, F’, f", F", f'", F’”, &. are constants. Hence also 
y (180°4-2) = —f’sin (24+ F’)-+f" sin (224+ F'")—f" sin (324+ F")+ &e. 
and 

¢ (2) + ¢(180° + 2) = 2f" sin (224 F”) 4+ 2f" sin (42+ F”) + &. (26) 


The combination of two readings 180° apart gives, ther Ons 
the equation of condition 


'=- ga + 2f" sin (224+ FP’) --2f"sin (42+ F") + &e. (27) 


If we have read the circle at 2q equidistant points, so that the 
number oe such aoe is q, then the values of z are success- 


ar Q 1) 
ively 0, = rs c a 


» and the general form of the equation 


of nandiiend is 
n’ w= 0+ 2F"sin (m. 4) + 2yrvin(m. j + F*) + &e (28) 


m being taken from 0 to q—1. If we treat these equations by 
the method of least squares, we shall readily find, by the aid of 
the theorems of Art. 31, 


Ga == 


q f” gn i" = n’ cos m-— 


(29) 


q. f*? gin F 7 -~ HE COs M - 


! 4r 
sin m. 


adie Fr = S(1 = 
m 
q 


rm 

Qf" cos F" -= o(n’,> 9 ieee 
= 5; 
("a 


| 
oj =) 
| 
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EXAMPLE. 


To investigate the form of the alidade pivot of the meridian 
circle, in the example of Art. 82, the readings there given are 
combined as follows: 


| 2 B—A| B'— A’ n' Zz B—A |B'—A’ n’ 

0° |— 10".7| 218 |— 16725 || 90°|—2075 |_ 0.0 |_ 10”.25 

| 10 | 11.6; 18.38] 14.95]1100) 20.7} 1.3] 11.00 

| 20 | 12.8] 16.4] 14.60] 110! 21.01 2.4! 11.70) 
1/30 | 14.7] 11.8| 18 .25/1120/ 21.2) 4.5! w 5 | 
40 | 16.3) 7.8! 12.05] 130! 22.8) 5.2] 13.95! 
/50 | 17.8] 4.8) 10.80] 140| 24.7) 74) 16 05 | 
60 | 18.5! 1.9 10.20] 150| 23.4] 9 4! 16.401 
‘70 | 18 .1;— 2.0| 10.05|! 160 | 22.5! 11.71 17 .10/ 
Iso | 19 7l4 08! 9-zollizol 2231 11.6! 16 95 


Since here q = 18, the sum of the values of n’ gives 


184 == — 238.10. a == — 13.23 


Then, with the aid of a traverse table, we find the values of 
n’ cos 22 and 2’ sin 2z, as below: 


z n' cos 22 n'sin 22 | Zz n'cos 2z n' sin 2z 
go | — ‘167.25 | — 07.00 || 90° | 41025 | + 07.00 | 
10 | —14 .05 — 5 12|) 100 +10 34] + 3.76 | 
| 20 | --11.18 | — 9.38 | 110 | + 8.96| 4 7.52 
30 |— 6.68 | —11 48 || 120 | + 6 43 | 411.18 
40 | -— 2.09} —11.97 || 130 | + 2.42] 418.74 
50 | + 1.88 | --10 .64 | 140 | — 2.79 | 415 81 
60 | + 5.10 | —. 8 82 | 1h0 | — 8 20 | 414 .20! 
70 | + 7.70 | — 6 46 | 160 | —18 .10 | +10 .99 
80 {+ 9.12 / - 8 | 170 a —-15 93 | + 5 80. 
Sums | —26 .40 | — 67 10 || ~ 1.62 | +82 .95 
18 f’ sin F” — — 28".02 log n1.4475 
18 f" cos F” == + 15 .85 log 1.2000 
Fv = 299°30’ log tan F'” n0.2470 
M a 1.79 log 18 f" 1.5078 © 


Vou. II.—4 
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In the same manner, we find, from the sums of the products 
n’ cos 4z and n’ sin 4z, 


18 fsin FP’ — +. 0.15 
18 fi¥ cos A’ = -+ 2'.00 
Fe— 4°17' 
y fad = 0O”.11 


Hence we have 
9 (2)-+-9 (180°+ z)=8".58 sin (2 2-+299° 30’)+-0".22ain (4244°17') (80) 


The term in 4z is so small that we may suppose that it proceeds 
from the accidental errors of reading, and irregularities of the 
pivot, and we may, therefore, disregard it, as well as the subse- 
quent terms in 62z, &e. 

BesseEv has shown* that if the section of a pivot which rests ip 
a V is an ellipse, the centre of this ellipse will, as the instrument 
revolves, move in the are of a cirele the centre of which is the 
angular point of the V +; that during a complete revolution the 
centre of the cllipse describes this are four times,—twice forwards 
and twice backwards; and that the ettect of this motion upon 
the reading of a single microscope is expressed by a term de- 
pending upon 2z. 

Hence, the last term of (30) being neglected, the remaining 
term may be regarded «as the effect of ellipticity of the pivot, and, 
Bince we must then have ¢(z) : : ¢g (180° +z ), it follows that 


o (2) == 1.79 sin(2z + 299° 80’) (31) 


Upon the hypothesis that the pivot is elliptical, the observed 
values of n’ should satisfy the equation (27), which in the 
present case becomes 


n’ —= — 13”.23 + 8".58 sin (2z + 299° 30’) 


at least within the errors of reading. To show that this 
hypothesis explains the observations in the present case sufi- 
ciently well, the followin. comparison is made, in which the 
value of n’ computed by ‘ie pr.«eding formula is denoted by 
C, the viserved valrs by V, ihe residual error, or O — C, by v. 


———_——e cr cr er een. 
—e- 


* Astronomische Beobachtunyen. auf der Ste nwarte in Kénigsberg, Vol. 1. p. xii. 
t Provided th: angle of th. VW is ninety -ic grees. 
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z Oo C v vv z O C v vv 


ei oie 


0° |— 16”.25|— 16”.85]+- 0.10) 0.0100}| 90°) — 10”.25] — 10”.11}— 07.14) 0.0196! | 


| 10 | 14.95) 15 .65/4.0 .60] .3600 100 | 11.00] 10 .91]-—0 .09} .008 } 
| 20 | 14.60) 14 .48)/—0 .12] .0144/'110 | 11.70} 11 .98/4+-0 .28] .0784) 
| 80 | 18 .25/ 18 .26/-+-0 .01| .0001)120 | 12 .85| 18 .20/4-0 .85 .12951| 

40 | 12 .05} 12 .03/—-0 .02) .0004/180 | 13 .95| 14 .43|4-0 .48| 23041 
be 10 .80) 10 .95/-{-0 .15) .0225)'140 | 16 .05) 15 .61/—0 .54] .2916 
160 | 10.20) 10 .15}—0 .03| .0025) 150 16.40) 16 .31|—0 .09) 0081, 
| 70 10 .05| 9 .71;—0 .84) .1156] '160 17.10) 16 .75|—0 35 1225) 
| 


80 9 .70 9.70; O .00 0000) 1170 16 .95| = 16 .76;—0 .19, .0861!: 


If we denote the mean error of a single observed value of 7’ 
by «, we have (Appendix, Method of Least Squares), q being the 
number of observations, 


ff E(w) 1.4428 
c= al(7I)= 17 


and this quantity also expresses the mean error of a single 
reading of one microscope of this instrument. This mean error 
of a reading was also tound by comparing a number of successive 
readings of the same microscope on the same division, which 
gave 0/7386: so that the agreement of the above one and 
observed values of x’ is even closer than is necessary to sustain 
the hypothesis of an elliptical form of the pivot. It is also evi- 
dent that the addition of the term 0/’.22 sin (4z + 4° 17’) of (30) 
would but slightly reduce the mean error of 7’. 


==0".29 


a4. The error introduced by the ellipticity of the pivot, like 
that produeed by the eccentricity of the circle, is fully eliminated 
by taking the mean of the readings of a pair of opposite micro- 
RCOpes. Tf, however, the arms of the alidade, carrying the 
microscopes, do not preserve a constant Inclination to the horizon 
during a revolution of the instrument, the readings of both 
microscopes will be imereased or diminished by ‘the whole 
amount of the change of inclination, and, consequently, their 
mean will involve the same error. A level placed on the alidade 
is usually employed to deter nine these changes cf inclination, 
and the readings are finally vorrect*d accurding to its indications. 
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35. Errors of graduation of a divided circle may be either 
regular or accidental. 
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The regular or periodic errors are those which recur at regular 
intervals according to some law, and which may, therefore, 
be expressed as functions of the reading itself. Even the error 
of eccentricity, above considered, may be treated as such a 
periodic error of graduation, since its effect upon the reading 
(z) is the same as if the graduation everywhere required the 
correction esin(z -+ H). The sum of all the corrections for such 
periodic errors, regarded as a function of the reading (z), and 
denoted by W(z), must have the general form 


(2) ==’ sin (2+ U"’) + usin 224 U0")4 "sin (82+ 0'") + &e. (82) 


in which uw’, U’, uw’, U"’, &c. are constants. The shorter the 
period of any error, the higher is the multiple of z in the term 
representing it. 
Now, let the circle be read by q microscopes at g equidistant 
points, namely, at all the points expressed by 
2x 


ar m-:— 
ae 7 


m being taken successively 0,1, 2,3..... (7 — 1), and z being 
the reading of the first microscope; then we shall have, for the 
correction of any one of these microscopes, the general expression 


4 (2,) =u sin (24 O'+m- 7) +w'sin (22+ um) 4 &e. 


The discussion of this series will be abridged if we express it 
under the following general form: 


}(zZ.)== Ju” sin| pz -+ UP + m. 2B 
m P q 
in which p is successively 1, 2, 3, &c., and 2, denotes the sum 

of all the terms thus found. Devcloping the sine, this gives 

+ (2) =2, usin (pz -+ U'?) cosm- =P +2,u? cos (pz + U)sinm.- “—e 
The mean of the g microscopes will, therefore, require the cor- 
rection 


1 m=gq-t 1 7 : m=ag—1 2 pr 
eye 2 pu Ue). > Be ae 
EGG] we sin (pe +7). 378 c09 m. 27) 
1 5 me . ma=g—-1, Z2pr 

TO" uP) cos (pz -1- ['P)). 3 : vinm. =| 
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But we have (Art. 31), from m=0 to m=q—1, J sin m. =F = 0 
2 

in all cases; and also 3’ cosm-—-~ = 0, except when p is a mul- 

tiple of g, or p = rg, in which case this latter sum is equal to q. 

Hence all the terms of the above expression which do not vanish 

are expressed by the formula 


1 m=¢- 
ay "¥(2 y= Zu? gin (rgz+ Ur) (33) 
Y m=0 m rg 

r being successively the integers 1, 2, 8..... ; whence the fol- 


lowing important theorem: The terms of the periodic series not 
eliminated by taking the mean of q equidistant microscopes are those 
only which involve the multiples of qz. 
Thus, the mean of two microscopes requires a correction of 
the form 
wu" sin(2z +0") + usin (42 +0") + &e.; 


the mean of three microscopes, the correction 
uw’ sin(3z +0") + usin (62 + U") + &e.; 
the mean of four microscopes, the correction 


usin (42 +U) 4+ u™ sin (82+ 0) " &e. 
&e. &e. 

36. The values of the terms of the periodic series which are 
eliminated by means of a number of microscopes may be found 
from the readings of these microscopes themselves. Thus, for 
two microscopes, the readings of which at the divisions z and 
z+ 180° are A and B, and whose angular distance is 180° +- a, 
we have 

faz+A +4(2) + 9(2) 
g—2z+B—a+4-+ 180°)— 9(z) 
in which 9 (z) is the correction for the form of the pivot (Art. 38). 
IIence, putting B— A =n, we have 


n= a + ¥(2)— ¥(@ + 180°) + 2¢(2) 


But we have 

4 (2) = w' sin (z + U’) + wu" sin (22 +0") + usin (82+ U") + &e. 
and hence, substituting z + 180° for z, 
4(Z+180°)— —w' sin(z + U’)-+-u" sin (22-4 U")—w"” sin(S 2 + 0") -+-&e. 
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For ¢(z) we have already found the form f’’ sin (2z + F’”), and 
therefore the value of n becomes 
n—=o-+2u’sin(z-+ U')-+2f"sin (22-+F”)42u"” sin (8z4+-U")-+&e. (84) 
The readings being made for successive values of z expressed 
generally by 
2m 
& = M+ — 
re qd 
we have qg equations of condition of the form 


n =a-+ 2u'sin (mn- 40") + 2/" sin (m4. P") + be (35) 


m being taken equal to 0, 1, 2, 3....q— 1, successively. The 
solution of these equations by the method of least squares gives 


= 
qa — aN ‘ 
' sin U' =F an rn, \, 
qu’ sin == Z| n, cosm eee (n,, cos 2.) 
; ys 2n\ x : 
gu’ cos == J(n sin m- 7 ee (nm, sin 2z,) 
Wigs x — Vv 4x paa2s AFA 
qf” sin == [| n, cos io = 2 (n, cos 22.) 
” Fr’ —s : 4x pea in 2 
qf" cos = *([n, sin m- : =: J (n_ sin 22) 
. Ox 
qui” gin UV" — x( n,,COSm., 7 ae (n,, COS bz.) 
my Ul a 8 : 6x __yv ° 
qu’ cos UN" = | n, sin m. — = 2 (n, sin 32,) 
&e. &e. &. 
EXAMPLE. 


The values of n given on page 45 for thirty-six readings of the 
Meridian Circle of the Naval Academy give, by the preceding 
formule, @ = — 13/’.28 and 

U' = 160° 15’, Br" = 299° 39’, U7" — 68° 19’ 
hd — 57.09, ti aa 1”.79, ul" — 0.69 


The difference of the readings ot the two microscopes .A and B 
of this circle is therefore represented by the formula 


m= — 13".28 7- 19".18 sin (2 + 169° 15’) + 3.58 sin (2z + 299° 80’) 
+ 1.38 sin (8z + 68° 19’) 
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of which the terms in z and 22 of course agree with those before 
found for the eccentricity and for the ellipticity of the pivot of 
the alidade. 

If now we compute the values of n by this formula for every 
10°, we shall find that they agree with the observed values given 
on page 45 within quantities which in almost every instance 
are less than 1”. From this agreement we may presume that 
this circle is very accurately graduated throughout. 


37. In a similar manner, the terms of the periodic series which 
do not involve the multiples of 4z can be found from the read- 
ings of four microscopes. If A, C, B, D are these readings at 
the divisions z, z + 90°, z + 180°, z + 270° respectively, and if 
180° + @ is the distance of the microscope B from A, while 
180° + 7 is that of D from C, then the mean of the readings of 
A and B gives 


g=2z2+4(A+ B)— ta+ 4[a(e)+ ¥(2 + 180°] 
<=2+34(A + B)—4a-+4 vu" sinz+ 0") + usin 42+ 0")+ &e. 


and, consequently (exchanging z for z + 90°), the mean of the 
readings of Cand D gives 


e—-2+4(C+ D)—ty—v’ sin(2z4+ U") + vu" sin(42+ U0") — &e. 
Taking the difference of these equations, and putting 


n=4(C-+ D)—3(A + B) 
B= t(y — a) 


we have the equation of condition 
n= fh + 2u’sin(22 +0") + 2u"sin(6z2+U")+ &e. (36) 


and from the g equations of this form we derive §, uw’, U', &c. 
by the process already employed. 

The terms in z and 3z may be found from either pair of micro- 
scopes as in the preceeding article. 


388. The accidental errers of graduation are those which follow 
no regular law, and may with eqnal probability occur at any 
given division with either tle positive or the negative sign. An 
error of this kind in any division is to be regarded as peculiar to 
that division, and, therefore, as baving no analytical connection 
with other errors of the same kind. The use of a number of 
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microscopes tends to reduce the effect of such errors, without 
entirely eliminating them; for (as in Art. 24) if e is the probable 
accidental error of a division, the probable accidental error in 


‘) e e € 
the mean of m microscopes will be ----—-. 
m 


The general character of the graduation, as to its freedom 
from accidental errors, may be judged of by comparing the 
values of the n of the preceding articles, computed from the 
terms of the periodic series, with their observed values. The 
differences will be composed of both errors of reading and acci- 
dental errors, which may be separated by employing an inde- 
pendent determination of the probable error of reading. Thus, 
if we have n == B— A, and have found the probable error of an 
observed value of n to be e, and then, if we put 


€, = the probable error ofa single reading, ’ 
ca a a « division, 


the probable error of cither A or B will be /(¢,? + «¢,”), and that 
of B— A will be 7/2 (¢?+ 2), whence 


e? — 2(e,74 ¢,) 
which will determine ¢, when ¢ and ¢, have been found. 


39. The accidental error of any division of the circle may be 
directly found by means of an additional microscope which can 
be set and securely clamped at any given distance from the 
regular or fixed microscopes. Tet us denote this movable 
microscope by M, and let it be proposed to determine the error 
of the division z Bring the division 0° under the microscope 
A, and clamp the movable microscope M over the division z. 
Let the true angular distance of M from A (which is as yet 
unknown) be denoted by z + y, and let the readings of the two 
microscopes, referred to the divisions 0 and z respectively, be 
called A and WM, then, z denoting the nominal value and 2’ the 
true value of the are from 0 to z, we shall have 


ZtypaZe--+M~—A 
and the correction o. the graduation z will be 
Y— 2 = p--(M-—A) 


or rather, since every division (and, therefore, 0° included) may 
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be regarded as in error, this will be the difference of the correc- 
tions of the graduations 0 and z, and we may write 


g (2) — 9 (0) =p» — (M—A) (37) 


in which g (z) denotes the total correction of a division for both 
periodic and accidental errors. The periodic errors being known 
from previous investigation, the accidental error may be separated. 

Now, to find the constant distance p, we resort to the well 
known method of repetition. First, bring any arbitrarily selected 
division 4 under the microscope A, then 4 -+ z will be under 
M; let the readings of the two microscopes be A’ and Jf’ re- 
spectively. Then Abii the division 4 -+ z under A, and, con- 
sequently, the division Z 4- 2z under JM, and let the readings be 
A” and M". In this way, let m repetitions be made, the micro- 
scope A being successively placed upon the divisions Z, Z + z, 


| ee es ee Z + (m-—1)z, and M successively upon Z -+- z, 
4+ 2z, 4+ 8z,..... “4+ mz; then we have, as in (87), 
g(4+2 )— ¢(4%) == pp —(M" — A’) 


¢(Z + 22)— ¢(Z ~ 2) 7 — (M" — A") 
g(4 = 32) — g(Z -+ 25) ssp (MM =A") 


Cr J 


g(Z4 + mz)— 9(Z + (m—1)2)= 2 —(M™— A™) 


The mean of all these equations 15s 


2 [o(Z+-mz) —9 (A =n—= ~(M— A) 


If the number ac is large, the mth part of the difference of the 
accidental errors of the extreme divisions Zand Z + mz may be 
regarded as evanescent, and then, if we regard the first member 
as composed only of the periodic errors alr eady found, we shall 
have 


a= 5(M— A+ a t(a+ mz)— 4(Z)] (38) 
where the function y denotes a periodic error, as in Art 35. If 
this process be repeated a number of times, each time commencing 
at a different division, the mean of’ all the values of » may be 

regarded as entirely free from the cttfect of the accidental errors 
of the first and last divisions. Tus, # being found, the correc- 
tion of the division (z) becomes known by (87). 


e e e r) ad 
If z is an aliquot part of the circumference = ~~ we shall have 
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y(Z + mz) = ¢(Z), since we have returned to the same divisiox 
and the value of y is then rigorously 


1 


Thus, the fixed microscopes themselves, whose distance is = 


may be at once employed in this manner (without an additional 
microscope) to determine the errors of the divisions whose 


: es 
mutual distance is ae If then we have four fixed microscopes 


and one movable one HM placed at the distance z from A, we shall 
be able to find: Ist, the errors of the four cardinal divisions 0°, 
90°, 180°, and 270°, by the fixed microscopes; 2d, the errors of 
the divisions z, 90° + z, 180° + z, 270° + 2, by placing the micro- 
scope A successively upon 0°, 90°, 180°, and 270°, and reading M;. 
8d, the errors of the divisions 90° — z, 180° — z, 270° — z, and 
360° —z, by placing JT successively upon 90°, 180°, 270°, and 
360°, and reading A. -Thus, after the errors of the four cardinal 
divisions are known, the operation just described gives the errors 
of cight divisions. A second operation with the microscope M 
at the distance z, from A gives in like manner the errors of eight 
more divisions, + 2,, 90° + 2, ies ‘+z, 270° + z,; and, more- 
over, the errors of the igus ee oe 2 U0 ae eee; 180" ee 
+2, 270°+z+2, by placing ae microscope A over + 2, 
90° + z, &c. successively while AZ is over =: z -|- z,, 90° + 24 2, 
&e., or placing Af over = 2, 90° + z, Ke. successively while A is 
over + z—2z,, 90° +2—2,, &c. By judiciously combining all 
the observations of this kind, the corrections of cach degree of 
the circle may be found. 

In order to eliminate the effect of changes in the angular 
distance of the fixed and movable microscopes occurring during 
the observations and produced chietly by changes of temperature, 
it is proper to repeat each series of observations at a given (lis- 
tance z backwards, consmicneing this pepeunen by placing the 
movable microscope Af over the last tivision Z -|- mz and the 
fixed one A over Z-++ (m-— 1)z, and so returning to the first 
assumed division Z. Alse t..« readings on the cight divisions to 
be deternined shoul” be made several times, say, once before 
the first or forward repetition scries, again, between the two 
repetition serics. and finally, efter the second or backward repe- 
tition series. ‘Thus, the whole operation will embrace 
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Ist. Observations on the eight divisions, 
2d. Repetition series forwards, 

3d. Observations on the eight divisions, 
4th. Repetition series backwards, 

oth. Observations on the eight divisions. 


By this symmetrical arrangement, the mean of the three deter- 
minations of the errors of the cight divisions corresponds to the 
mean state of the apparatus as found from the mean of the two 
repetition series.* | 


THE FILAR MICROMETER. 


40. For the measurement of small angles, not greater than 
the angular breadth of the field of the telescope, graduated cir- 
cles may be wholly dispensed with, and a micrometer attached 
to the cye end of the telescope may be substituted with great 
advantage both in respect of accuracy and facility of manipula- 
tion. Indeed, for many purposes to which the micrometer is 
adapted, divided circles are entirely ont of the question; for 
example, the measurement of the angular distance between the 
two components of a Couble star. 

Micrometere, however, are very frequently used in combina- 
tion with graduated circles; as in the meridian circle. 


41. The filar micrometer is the same in principle as the micro- 
meter employed in the reading microscope (Art. 21), only more 
elaborate and complete when intended to be used at the focus 
of a Jurge telescope. It is variously constructed, according to 
the instrument with which it is to be connected. A very com- 
mon form which involves the essential features of all the others 
is sketched in Plate II. Fig. 8, where the outside plate and the 
eye piece are removed and the field of view exhibited. The 
plate aa is permanently attached to the cye end of the telescope 
tube at right angles to the optical axis. The plate 6d, carrying 
the thread mm, slides upon aa, and is moved by the screw B. 
The plate ce, carrying the thread mn, slides upon bd, and is 
moved by the screw C The threads are at right angles to the 


* This process, which is due tu Bessst, will be found more fully discussed in the 
Kénigsherg Observations, Vol. VII., and in the Astron. Nach., Nos, 481 and 482. See 
also C. A. F. Peters, Untersuchung der Theilunasyeller des Ertelschen Verticalkreises 


der Pulkowaer Sternwarte (St. Petersburg, 15-48) ; and Hansen in the Astron. Nach., 
No. 388, | 
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direction of the motion produced by the screws. Their dis- 
tance apart is changed only by the screw C, which carries a large 
graduated head, by means of which this distance is measured. 
The screw B merely shifts the whole apparatus bb, so that the 
threads may be carried to any part of the field of view. A 
notched seale in the field of view, the notches of which are at 
the same distance apart as the threads of the screw C, is at- 
tached cither to the plate 06, or to the plate ce (in the figure, to 
the latter); in either case the number of notches between the 
threads indicates the whole number of revolutions of the screw 
by which the threads are separated, while the graduated head 
of C indicates the fraction of a revolution. Finally, at least 
one thread is stretched across the middle of the field at right 
angles to the micrometer threads: sometimes three or more 
equidistant and parallel threads; these are usually attached to’ 
the plate bb. In micrometer measures the thread mm usually 
remains fixed while nm moves: the former is therefore usually 
called the fixed thread, and the latter the morable thread. The 
threads at right angles to these are called dansverse threads ; 
sometimes érunsit threads. 

That portion of the telescope to which the micrometer is im- 
mediately attached is a tube which both slides and revolves 
within the main tube of the telescope, so that (by sliding) the 
plane of the threads may be accurately placed in the focus of 
the object glass, and (by revolving) the threads may be made to 
take any required direction. 

To measure directly the angular distance between two objects 
whose images are sccn in the field, we have first to revolve the . 
whole micrometer until the middle transverse thread passes 
through the two objects; then, bringing the fixed thread upon 
one of the objects and the movable thread upon the other, the 
distance is at once obtained in revolutions and parts of a revolu- 
tion of the micrometer screw. This measure is then to be re- 
duced to seconds of arc, for which purpose the angular value 
of a revolution of the screw must be known. 


42. To find the angular vale of a revolution of the micrometer 
serew.—This value evic.2ntly depends not only upon the distance 
of the threads of the serew, but also upon the focal length of 
the telescope, sinec the greater the focal length, the larger will 
be the image of any given object. 
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A FIRST METHOD of finding the value of the screw is, there- 
fore, to measure the focal length, F, of the object glass, and the 
distance, m, between the threads of the screw (which is done by 
counting the number of threads to an inch); then, if 2 denotes 
the angular value of a revolution, we have 


tan 4 == zm or k= dee (39) 


wa F'sin 1” 
as is evident from Fig. 2, p. 13, where we may suppose dl, at 
the focus of the lens AB, to be the space through which the 
micrometer thread is moved by a revolution of the screw, and 


the angular breadth of the object D™, of which dl is the image, 
to be DCL = (Cd, and Cm = Ff, dl == m. 


43. Srconp Metinop.—Measnre with the micrometer any pre. 
viously known angle A, and lot M be the number of revolutions 
of the screw in the measure; then, assuming that the middle 
point of A is observed in the middle of the field, 


2 te 
tan & = aon or, nearly, ies = (40) 
MM M 


The sun’s apparent horizontal diameter (see Vol. I. Art. 184) 
may be used for the angle A, if the field is sufficiently large to 
embrace the whole image of the sun, which, however, is the 
case only with small instruments, or with low magnifying powers. 

The constellation of the /leiades furnishes pairs of stars at 
various distances, suited to instruments of various capacities: 
and Besse, determined their distances with very great accuracy 
with a view to this as well as other applications.* 

The angle A in (40) is the apparent angular distance measured, 
so that, when two stars are employed, their apparent distance 
must be computed by subtracting the correction for refraction, 
for which sec Chapter X. 


44. Turrp Metiop.—Pcint ths telescope at. a star, and let the 
micrometer be revolved so that the transverse thread will coin- 
cide with the apparent path of the star in its diurnal movement, 
aud the fixed micrometer thread will represent a declination 
circle, Place the movable thread at. any numbcr Jf of revolutions 


—_ 


en ee RS SURE A Ny SUNN 


* Bessxx’s Astronomische Untersuchungen, Vol. I. p. 209. 
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from the fixed thread, and note the times of transit of the star 
over these threads by the sidereal clock, the telescope remaining 
fixed during the whole observation. Denote the sidcreal in- 
terval between these times by J, the declination of the star by 
6, the true angular interval of the threads by i; then (as will be 
proved in the theory of the transit instrument) we shall find 7 by 
the formula 


sin 7 = sin J cos 6 (41) 
or, when the star is not within 10° of the pole, 
i == Icosé (41*) 


after which the value of a revolution of the screw in seconds of 
arc is found by the formula 


152 15 T cos 


Me MM 


——_ 


(42) 


For extreme precision, the correction for refraction should be 
applied to 7; but if the observations are made near the meridian 
the correction will rarely be appreciable. 

We may in this process dispense with the use of the fixed 
thread by setting the movable thread successively at different 
points in the field, and noting the times of transit of the star 
over it together with the number of revolutions of the screw 
between the successive positions. In this way the regularity of 
the screw may be tested throughout its whole Jength. If the 
star is very near the pole, each observation should be compared 
with that made near the middle of the field, ang the true inter- 
vals computed by the formula sin 7 = sin [cos 0. 

This method is applicable in all cases where the micrometer 
ean be revolved so as to place the fixed and movable threads in 
the direction of a declination circle. If the telescope is equa- 
torially mounted, this can be done m all positions of the instru- 
ment, and the star may be in any part of the heavens; but a 
slow moving star near the meridian is to be preferred, if we 
wish to avoid the correction for refraction. 

The times of transit are supposed to be observed by a sidereal 
clock, the rate of which if it is larve should be allowed for. If 
the time is noted by a mean time clock, the mean intervals are 
to be converted into sidereai intervals (Vol. I. Art. 49). 
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45. If the micrometer is attached to an instrument designed 
only for the measurement of zenith distances, or differences of 
zenith distance (as in the case of the Zenith Telescope), the 
movable threads being always perpendicular to a vertical circle, 
we can still employ this method of transits, by observing the 
pole star, or any star near the pole, at the time of its greatest 
elongation. At this time the vertical circle of the star is tangent 
to its diurnal circle, and, consequently, the micrometer thread 
will coincide in direction with this declination circle, as required 
in the preceding method. If the instrument is not moved in 
azimuth during the star’s transit through the field, the formula 
for computing the interval ¢ from the sidereal interval Z is still, 
as in the transit instrument, sinz =- sin J cosd; but it must be 
observed that this formula here applies strictly only to the case 
where the thread 1s at one time at the point of greatest elonga- 
tion, and therefore each observation should be compared with 
that taken nearest the computed time of elongation. To find 
this time, we first find the hour angle ¢ of the star by the for- 
mula (Vol. I. Art. 18) 


cos t == cot 6 tang 


in which ¢ is the latitude of the place of observation; and 
then, @ being the star's right ascension, we have 


Sid. T. of gr. elongation =a +t 


the lower sign for the eastern clongation. 

If the instrument is slowly moved in azimuth as the star 
crosses the field, so as to make each observation of a transit in 
the middle of the ficld, the vertien] distances between the differ- 
ent positions of the movable thread are, rigorously, differences 
of zenith distance, and the formula for the transit instrument 1s 
no longer strictly applicable. I shall show, however, that it 1s 
practically sufliciently exact. Let the zenith distanec, hour 
angle, and azimuth of the star at the elongation be denoted by 
2 4, and A, respectively ; these for any observation by z, 4, A; 
and let A, and A be reckoned trom the clevated pole. At the 
time of the observation, the star. the zenith, and the pole form 
an oblique spherical triangle, and we have the general relations 


cos 6 cos ¢ = cos ¢ cos 2 -— sin g sin 2 cosA 
cos 6 sin ¢t =: sin z sinuil 
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At the elongation the triangle becomes right angled at the star, 
aud we have 
cos t, = cos 2, sin A, 


sin 2, __ 08 2,c08 A, 


sin t, = : 
COS y sin y 


From these we deduce 


cos 6 sin 7, cos ¢ = sin 2,cos 2 — cos 2,8in 2 cos A, cos A 
cos 6 cost, sin ¢ == cosz,sin2 sin A,sin A 


the difference of which gives 


cos 6 sin (€ — ¢,) == — sin 2, cos 2 + cos z,sin 2 cos (A, — A) 
= sin (2 — 2) — 2 cos 2, sin z sin? $A, —A) 


where, if we neglect the last term and denote ¢ — ¢, by J, and 
z — 2, by 7, we have the formula for the transit instrument. To 
obtain an expression for this last term, we take the relations 


sin z cosA = cos ¢ sin 6 — sin ¢ cos 6 cost 
sin z sin A = cos 6 sint 


and combine them with 


cos A, == sind sinf, 


cos és sind cost, 
cosg sing 


. sin A, = 
whence 


sin z sin (A, — A) = sin 6 cos 5 — sin 3 cos 6 cos (¢ —f,) 
= sin 206 sin? 3 (¢ —f,) 


Thus sin(A, — A) is very nearly proportional to the square of 
sin $ (¢ — 4), and is, consequently, so small that we may put 
sin $(A, — A) = $sin (A, — A) in the last term of the above for- 
mula. We may also in so small aterm put z, for z. Making these 
substitutions, and writing Zand i for ¢ — ¢4 and z — %, we find 


sin? = sin ics 0 +- deot 2,8in?2d sint§ I (43) 


Since not only sin 4./ is a small quantity, but also sin 20, it is 
evident that the last term will b< inuppreciable in all practical 
cases. Thus, for the pole star, d = 88° 80’ and J = 80" = 7° 380’, 
this term is only 0’’.0052 cot z,. 
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For either method of observation, therefore, we can regard 
the formula sin? = sin J cos¢ as entirely rigorous. 

But in either method we must correct the computed interval i 
for refraction. This computed interval is the difference of the 
true zenith distances at the two instants of transit, and the 
micrometer interval J represents the difference of the apparent 
zenith distances at these instants; hence, if 7 and 7, are the re- 
fractions for the zenith distances z and z,, we shall have 


If we put 
Ar -=: the difference of refraction for 1’ of zenith distance, 


we shall have 
r—ry=(% — &) ar 
or, very nearly, 
r—?r== MRar 
and, consequently, 


i 
The value of ar may be taken from the refraction table for the 
zeulth distance at the elongation, which will be found by the 
formula 

sin ¢ 


GOS 2,=—=-s+ >: 
ov gin 3 


An example of this method will be given in the chapter on 
the Zenith Telescope. 


46. Fourth Mreruopv.—The angular distance of two threads in 
the focus of a telescope may be directiy measured with a theodo- 
lite. We have seen (Art. 4) that the rays which diverge from 
the focus and fall upon the object glass emerge from this glass 
in parallel lines. If then these emerging rays be received by 
the lens of another telescope, they will be converged by the 
latter lens to its principal focus, where they will form an image 
of the point from which they diverged. ence, it two telescopes 
are placed with their optical axes in the same straight line and 
with their objectives turned towards each other, we may in 
either telescope see the images of threads at the principal focus 


of the other. If our second telescope is connected with a 
Vou. Il.—5 
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vertical or horizontal circle, as in the theodolite, the circle may 
be used to measure the angular distance of the threads in the 
first. 

First.—If the micrometer threads are horizontal, that is, per- 
pendicular to the vertical plane (as in the meridian circle when 
the micrometer is arranged to measure differences of zenith 
distance or of declination), the telescopes may have any inclina- 
tion to the horizon, and the angular distance of two threads will 
be directly measured by moving the theodolite telescope in the 
vertical plane and bringing its cross-thread successively into 
coincidence with the images of the two micrometer threads. 
Denoting the difference of readings of the vertical circle in the 
two positions by A, and the number of revolutions of the micro- 
2tan 3A 


eee ) 


MM? 


meter screw between the threads by 1, we have tan 2 = 


or, very nearly, A = i 


Secondly.—If the micrometer threads are parallel to a vertical 
plane (as in the meridian circle when the micrometer is arranged 
to measure differences of right ascension), the theodolite is placed 
as before, and the angular distance of the threads is measured 
witb the horizontal circle. But, in this ease, if the telescopes 
are inclined to the horizon by the angle 7 (which is obtained 
from the vertical circle of the theodolite), the angular distance A, 
read on the horizontal cirele, will exceed that of the threads in 


the ratio 1: cosy (see the theory of the altitude and azimuth 
CJ f { r ‘ 
Instrument): so that we shall then have Jt == = a 


This ingenious method was suggested by Gauss.* 


47, Firta Metuop.—When the telescope is connected with a 
graduated vertical circle and its micrometer is grranged to mea- 
sure differences of zenith distance, the value of the screw may 
be found by means of this vertical circle as follows. Let the tele- 
scope be directed towards the nadir and looking into a kasin of 
mercury immediately under it. The rays which diverge from a 
thread in the focus of a telescope emerge from the objective in 
parallel lines; they are therefore reflected by the mercury in 


* In 1823, Astron. Nach., Vol. II. p. 871. Rirrentiovse had previously (in 1785) 
pointed out the practicability of observing the threads of one telescope through 
another directed towards the objective of the first, in the Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. II. p 181. 
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parallel lines, so that they must be converged by the objective 
again to the focus, where they form an image of the thread. It 
is evident that the distance of the reflected images of 


two micrometer threads will be the same as that of a 
the threads themselves. Let then HO, Fig. 14, be a 
vertical line drawn through the centre O of the ob- a m 


jective, and suppose the fixed and movable threads n 
and m to be at the same angular distance from JO, 
on opposite sides of it, or HOn = HOm. Then the 
rays from 7, after passing through the objective, form 
a system of rays parallel to nO, and, after reflection 
from the mercury (the surface of which 18 perpen- 
dicular to HO), form a system of rays parallel to Om, 
and therefore the reflected image of 7 is seen at m. 
For the same reason, the reflected image of m is seen at n. Now 
Jet the telescope be revolved through an angle equal to HOn, so 
as to make the line nO a vertical line; then the image of » will 
be found in the vertical line, and will, consequently, be seen in 
coincidence with n itself. And if the telescope is revolved in the 
opposite direction through an angle equal to 40m, the image of m 
will be brought into coincidence with itself. ITenee the whole 
angular motion (A) of the telescope, as measured by the vertical 
circle, between the two positions in which 2 and m are seen in 
coincidence with their own reflected images, respectively, is the 
required angular distance of the threads; and, the number of 


revolutions of the micrometer screw between them being Jf, we 


e A : 
have, as in other cases, R == 7a 
d 


0 


We may, however, dispense with the use of the fixed thread 
in this process. Let the movable thread be placed in any part 
of the field, bri ng it into coincidence with its reflected image by 
revolving the telescope, and read the circle. Then place it in 
any other part of the field, bring it into coincidence with its 
reflected image, and read the circle. The thread having been 
moved through J revolutions, and the difference of the circle— 
readings being A, we find J? as before. 

In order that the reflected images of the threads may be 
visible, it is found necessary to throw light down the tube, that 
is, from the ocular. For this purpose, one of the eye pieces 
{called a collimating or nadir eye piece) is furnished with a reflector, 
placed at an angle of 45° with the optical axis, which receives, 
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light from a lamp held on one side and reflects it down the tube. 
This reflector is sometimes placed within the eye piece, between 
the two lenses; the light is then received through an aperture 
in the side of the eye tube, and the reflector, if made of metal, 
is perforated in the centre in order that the field may be visible. 
A. better plan is to place a small piece of very thin mica outside 
the eye -piece, between the outer lens and the eye, and at an 
angle of 45° with the axis. The mica, being transparent, does 
not interfere with the view of the field, and is at the same time 
a very perfect reflector. This plan has the advantage that the 
mica reflector may be temporarily applied to any of the eye pieces 
in actual use. 

A mereury reflector used, as in this case, to give reflected 
images of the threads, we shall hereafter designate as a mercury 
collimator.* ; 


48. Effect of temperature upon the value of a revolution of the 
micrometer screw.—Changes of temperature affect the angular 
ralue of a revolution of the serew in two ways: first, by changing 
the absolute length of the screw itself; sceondly, by changing the 
firure of the objective, and thereby also the focal length. Ter- 
laps we should add, also, the almost evanescent change in the 
focal length resulting from a change in the refractive power of 
the alias The whole effect, lien aves is very small, and may be 
assumed to be proportional to the change of temperature: so 
that, if #2, is the value of a revolution of the serew for an 
assumed temperature z,, 22 the value for any given temperature 
tT, we have 


R= R4+ Ro — 1) xe = ROI+(e—y) 2] (45) 


in which z is to be determined so as to satisfy the observed values 
of & at diffcrent temperatures as nearly as possible, which 1s 
done by the method of Ivast squares. 
© 
EXAMPLE.—Suppose the following values of # have been 
observed : 


R =: 26".557,  26".582, 26".529, 26.500, —-26"".498, 
fort == 10° 30° 40° 62° 75° (Fahr.) 


* The use of che mercury collimatcr in connection with the nadir eye piece was 
introduced by BounenBeRcer in 1825: v. Astron. Nach., Vol. IV. p. 827. 
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and it is proposed to determine R, for r,= 50°. We shall have 
the equations 

R,= 26" 557 A — 40 2) 

KR, = 26 .582 (1 — 202) 

ft, = 26 529 (1 — 102) 

fi, =:= 26 .500 (1 +- 12 x) 

R,== 26 498 (1 + 25x) 


Let us assume f,=— 26.5 + y; these equations become 


1062.2 + y — 0".057 —0 
58lz + y —0 .082 = 0 
2652 + y — 0 .029 == 0 

— 3182+ y+ 0.000 —0 
— 6622 +y-+0 .002 — 


Hence, by the usual process in the method of least squares, we 


find the normal equations 


2019398 x -++- 878 y — 86”.535 = 0 
878x-+ d5y— 0 .116=0 
whence 
x= + 0.0000355 y = + 0.017 


and, consequently, 22, == 26’.517, and 
| il 
~~ 1 -+.0.0000355 (7 — 50°) 
As the coefficient of + — 50° is so small, we may take 


R = 26”".517 [1 — 0.0000355 (rx — 50°)] 
== 20.517 + 0”.000941 (50° — r) 


This gives for the values of R at the observed temperatures, 


R = 26".555,  26".536, 26.526, 26.504, 26.498 
forr= 10° 30° 40° 62° 75° 


® 
which agree with the obscrved values within the probable errors 
of such determinations. 


49. The position filar micrometer.—When a filar micrometer is 
attached to an equatorially mounted telescope, there is usually 
combined with it a small graduated cirele, the plane of which is 
parallel to that of the micrometer threads, by means of which 
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the angle which these threads, or the transverse threads, make 
with a declination circle may be ascertained. The micrometer 
then serves to measure not only the distance between two stars, 
but also their angle of position; that is, the angle which the arc 
joining the two stars makes with a declination circle. ° 

The index error of the circle, or its reading for the position 
angle zero, is best obtained with the telescope in the meridian. 
Let the micrometer be revolved until the movable thread is per- 
pendicular to the meridian, which will be the case when a star 
of small declination remains upon the thread throughout its 
passage across the field. The transverse thread will then repre- 
sent the meridian, and in all other positions of the telescope, if 
the equatorial adjustment is good, will represent a declination 
eircle.* If the reading of the position cirele is then /,, and 
the micrometer is afterwards revolved so that its transverse 
thread passes through two stars in the field, and the reading 
becomes P, the apparent position angle of the stars is 


p=P—P, (46) 


All position angles should be read from 0 to 860° in the same 
direction. I shall always suppose them to be reckoned from the 
north through the east. 


50. I shall briefly notice some other micrometers hercafter 
(Chapter X.). What has been given in relation to the filar micro- 
meter was necessary in this place on account of the connection 
of this instrument with nearly every form of telescope. 


THE LEVEL. 


51. The spirit level may here be classed among the instru- 
ments for measuring small angles, inasmuch as its use in patro- 
nomy is not so much to make a given line absolutely level as to 
measure the small inclination of the line to the horizon. It 
consists of a glass tube, zround on the interior to a curve of 
large radius, and nearly fed with alcohol or sulphuric ether. 
(Water would frecve and burst the tube). The bubble of air 
occupying the space left by the fluid will always stand at the 


nn = a EE ee ee eee 


SFE = eee | me 


* See, however, Chapter X. in case the ojustment of the equatorial telescope is 
not quite exact. 
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highest point of the curve of the tube; and therefore any 
change of the relative clevation of the two ends of the tube 
must be followed by a corresponding change in the position of 
the bubble. This position of the bubble, therefore, which is 
read off by means of a scale, or by pradiatiout marked on the 
tube itself, serves to measure all changes of inclination within 
the extreme ranges of the are of dhe curve employed. The 
larger the radius of the curve, the more sensitive will the level 
be. There is, however, obviously a practical limit to the radius, 
which is determined by the kind of instrument to which the 
level is to be applied and the degree of accuracy aimed at. 

In order to apply the level to the horizontal axis of an instru- 
ment, it is either mounted upon two legs, the distance apart of 
which 1s nearly equal to the length of the axis; and these legs 
terminate in Vs, so that the level bears only at two points of the 
cylindrical pivots of the axis, in which case it is called a striding 
level: or it hangs from the axis by arms, which are recurved 
and terminate in inverted Vs; and it is then called a hanging 
level. 

Plate IL, Fig. 4, represents a common form of the striding 
level, and Fig. 5 is an end view of the legs. The tube ef is in 
this level cov ered by a larger glass tube abcd, to protect the fluid 
from sudden changes of temporaturo. These are secured to a 
bar AB, usually a hollow brass cylinder, which 1s connected 
with the Jegs by serews s and ¢, which serve to adjust the rela- 
tion of the level tube to the line of bearing of the Vs of the 
feet, as will be explained hercafter. 


52. In order to investigate the method of using the level, let 
us first suppose HW, Fig. 15, to be 


- ; : Fig. 15. 
a truly horizontal line on which Fa 


the level AB rests. Let Obethe | aa i 
zero of the graduations; e and w 

the ends of the bubble. Tet the 

length of the bubble be 2/. If 

the legs AH and BW were per- —} an 


fectly cqual, and O were in the 

middle of AB, the readings of’ « and ¢ from 0 would be exactly 
ine same, and cach equal to J. But, if BW is the longer leg, 
the bubble will stand nearer to B by a number z of divisions ; 
and if at the same time the zero G stands nearer to A than to B, 
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at a distance of y divisions from the middle, then the readings 
will be 

at w, L-+x+y, 

at é, t—x—y. 


If now Wis raised so that # W becomes inclined to the horizon 
by the angle 6, the bubble will stand nearer to the end B by a 
number z of divisions, so that the whole readings at w and e 
will be 

| w=-l+xu+ty+z2 } (47) 


e=l—x—y—z 
To eliminate the errors z and y, let the level now be reversed, 
so that the end A stands over W and Bover & The errors z 
and y will both change sign; but, the line &W being inclined 
as before, the readings of the ends of the bubble towards W and 
E, respectively, will be 


w==tl—x—y+2 4 
@=l+r+-y—z } = 
From the equations (47) and (48) we deduce 


1(w —e)==xe+y+2 49 
iw —e)=—@+y)t2 ae 


z= $f} —e) +40 —2)] 


is (wo + w')— (e+) Si 
2= ian Seis 


whence 


whence the practical rule: Place the level on the line whose inclina- 
tion is to be measured, and read the divisions at the ends of the bubble ; 
reverse the level, and read again. Add together the two readings lying 
towards one end of the line, and also the two readings lying towards the 
other end of the line. One-fourth the difference of these sums is the 
measure of the inclination. The line is elevated at that end which 
gives the greatest sum of readings. 

This gives the inclination expressed in divisions of the level; 
the value of the angle 6 corresponding to z divisions is known 
when the angular value ¢ ©: a division is known, so that 


b == dz (61) 


53. The errors z and y are insepurable; we can only find their 
sum, which is 
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_w—e-—Ww—e) 

apy =O (62) 
If the errors of the level could be regarded as constant, the 
value of x + y thus found would enable us to dispense with the 
reversal of the level, since either of the equations (49) would 
then determine z; but such constancy is never to be assumed. 


54. For greater accuracy, the level may be read a number of 
times in each position, taking care to lift it up after each read- 
ing, so that each observation may be independent of the others. 
The sums of all the readings at each end of the bubble are to be 
formed, and the difference of these sums divided by the whole 
number of readings. The numbor of readings in the two posi- 
tions must be equal. 


EXAMPLE 1. 


A level on the axis of a transit instrument was read as 
follows: 


W. E. w—e 
Ist Position 29.1 31.2 — 2.1 
2d . 35.4 24.9 + 10.5 
64.5 56.1 4) — 12.6 
56.1 x-+ y=— 3.15 = error of the level. 
4) 8.4 
z=- 21 
The value of a division was d= 1''.25; and hence 
b =: dz = 2”.68 


which is the clevation of the west end of the axis. 


EXAMPLE 2, 


The following readings were obtained with the same instru- 
ment: 


W. E. 
Ist Position 29.0 31.3 
2d 6 85.4 24.9 
2d “ec 35.6 24.6 
Ist &§ 29.2 31.0 
129.2 111.8 

111.8 

8) 17.4 


z= 218 h == 2".72 
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By taking the first and last observations in the same position 
of the level, as in this example, any small change in the level 
itself, occuring during the observations, is eliminated. 


55. The zero of the level is, however, not always placed near 
the middle of the tube; it may be at one end and the divisions 
numbered consecutively through the whole length of the tube. 
In this case, we have only to find the reading corresponding to 
the middle of the bubble in each position of the level: the half 
ditference of these readings will evidently be the required incli- 
nation. It will be necessary, in the record of the observation, 
to note the position of the ends of the level, or to indicate in 
some manner the direction in which the divisions increase, which 
is usually effected most readily by a conventional use of the 
alyebraic sign, as in the following ; 

HXAMPLE. 

A level which is graduated from the end A towards the end B 

reads as follows when placed on the axis of a transit instrument’ 


Reading of 
W. E. middle of or thus: 
bubble. 
Acast | 4-640 | +185 | + 38.75 + 77.5 
B« | —10.1 | —60.7 | — 35.40 _ — 70.8 
2) + 8.85_ 4) $6.7 
z—=-+1.675 z=-+ 1.675 


Since in the case of a transit instrument we wish to find the 
elevation of the west end (a negative clevation being interpreted as 
a depression), we here mark the level readings with the positive 
sign when they increase towards the west, and with the negative 
sion when they increase towards the east. The value of z will 
then be obtained, with its proper sign, by simply taking the 
mean of all the readings, as in the Jast column above. 

; 

56. In the above exan'ples, the diameters of the two pivots of 
the axis on which the level rests are assumed to be the same. 
When this is not the case, a correction becomes necessary, which 
will be considered in its place under “Transit Instrument,’ 
Chapter V. 
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57. To find the value of a division of the level.—This is most readily 
done by means of a simple instrument called a level-trier. A 
horizontal bar is supported by two feet at one end and by a 
single foot-screw at the other. The level is placed on the bar, 
and the number of turns of the foot-screw necessary to carry the 
bubble over any given number of divisions is observed. The 
angular value of a turn of the foot-screw is known from the 
distance of its threads and the length of the bar. The head of 
the screw is graduated so that a fraction of a turn may be noted. 

We can also determine the value of a division by attaching 
the level tube to a vertical circle and noting the number of 
seconds on the circle corresponding to a motion (of the circle 
and level together) which carries the bubble over a given number 
of divisions. Thus, suppose we read the ends A and B of a level 
thus attached to a circle, and also read the circle itself, as follows: 


A B Circle. 
5.0 40.2 0° 0’ 40”. 
413 88 0188 
36.3 36.4 45 3 


(mean) 36.35d =: 45.3 
d== 1.246 


When the level is applied to a telescope which is provided 
with a micrometer, the value of the divisions of the level may 
be found from those of the micrometer. An example of this 
method will be given in connection with the Zenith Telescope, 


Chapter VIL. 


08. To find the radius of curvature of a level.—Let 1 be the length 
of a division in linear units, d the value of a division in are, 
found as above; then the radius will be 


n 
(= 
d sin l 


‘Suppose that in the level of the preceding article we have 


n == 0.1038 inch, then we find, for this level, r = = 17051 inches, or 
1421 feet. 


19. The value of a division of a level may be affected by changes of 
lemperature.—This will be discovered by taking observations for 
determining this value at two tempcratures as different as pos-« 
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sible. The proper value to be used for any intermediate tem- 
perature will then be found by interpolation. 


60. Zt is also possible that the radius of curvature of different por- 
tions of the tube may be different.—This, of course, is a radical defect 
in the construction of the instrument: its effect is to give dif- 
ferent angular values to divisions of equal absolute length in 
different portions of the tube. The existence of such a defect 
will be discovered by determining the value of a division inde- 
pendently at various points; and it is proper to examine all our 
levels in this manner. A level thus defective should be rejected 
as unfit for any refined observation ; but, if no other can be had, 
a careful investigation might determine a system of corrections 
to be applied to the different readings. 

61. It remains to be shown how to effect the mechanical adjust- 
ment of the level. Ist. The bubble should stand nearly in the 
middle of the tube when the level stands upon any horizontal 
line. This is quickly brought about by finding the error of the 
level = z« 4- y, (a8 in Example 1, Art. 54) and then turning the 
screws ¢, t’, Plate IT. Fig. 5, until the bubble has moved through 
this quantity in the proper direction. 2d. The axis of the tube 
should be parallel to the line joining the angle of the Vs of the 
feet, and, consequently, parallel to the axis of an instrument on 
which it rests. This is tested by slightly revolving or rocking 
the level on the axis of the instrument, so that the legs are 
thrown out of a perpendicular on either side. If the axis of the 
level tube is not parallel to the line joining the feet, but lics 
cross-wise with respect to that line, this revolution will cause the 
bubble to change its position, and it will be casy to see in what 
direction the correction must be made. The adjustment is made 
by the screws s, 8’. 
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CHAPTER III. 
INSTRUMENTS FOR MEASURING TIME. 


62. Chronometers.—The chronometer is merely a very perfect 
watch, in which the balance wheel is so constructed that changes 
of temperature have the least possible effect upon the time of its 
oscillation. Such a balance 1s called a compensation balance. A 
chronometer may be well compensated for temperature and yet 
its rate may be gaining or losing on the time it is intended to 
keep: the compensation is good when changes of temperature do 
not affect the rate. It is not necessary that a chronometer’s rate 
should be zero (or even very small, except that a small rate is 
practically convenient); it is sufficient if the rate, whatever it is, 
remains constant. The indications of a chronometer at any 
instant require a correction for the whole accumulated error up 
to that instant. Jf the correction 1s known for any given time, 
together with the rate, the correction for any subsequent time is 
known. The methods of finding these quantitics are given in 
Vol. I., Chapter V. 


63. Winding.—Most chronomcters are now made to run either 
eight days or two days. The former are wound every seventh 
day, the latter daily, so that in case the winding should be for- 
gotten for twenty-four hours the chronometers will still be found 
running. But it is of importance that they should be wound regu- 
larly at stated intervals; otherwise an unused part of the spring 
comes into action, and an irregularity in the rate may result. 
Chronometers are wound with a given number of half turns of 
the key. Itis well to know this number, and to count in winding, 
in order to avoid a sudden jerlx at the last turn: still the chro- 
uometer should always be wound as ,ar as it will go,. that is, until 
it resists further winding. This resistance is produced not by 
the end of the chain, but by a catch provided to act at the proper 
tune and thus protect the chain. 
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When a chronometer has stopped, it does not again start 
immediately after being wound up. It is necessary to give the 
whole instrument a quick rotatory movement, by which the 
balance wheel 1s set in motion. This must be done with care, 
however, and with little more force than is necessary to produce 
the result; afterwards the chronometer must be guarded from all 
sudden motions. 

The hands of a chronometer can be moved without injury to 
the instrument, so that it may be set proximately to the true 
time. It is, however, a advisable to do this often. 

| * 

64, Transporting. —Chronometers transported on board ship 
should be placed as near the centre of motion as possible, and 
allowed to swing freely in their gimbals, so that they may pre- 
serve a horizontal position. They should also be kept as nearly 
as possible in a uniform temperature. 

When transported by land, the chronometcr should no longer 
be allowed to swing in its gimbals, but is to be fastened by a 
clamp provided for the purpose; for the sudden motions which 
it is then liable to receive would set it in violent oscillation 
in the gimbals, and produce more effect than if allowed to act 
directly. 

Pocket chronometers should be kept at all times in the same 
position: consequently, if actually carried in the pocket during 
the day, they should be suspended vertically at night. 

It has been found that the rates of chronometers have been 
affected by masses of iron in their vicinity, indicating a magnetic 
polarity of their balances. Such polarity may exist in the balance 
when it first comes from the hands of the maker, or it may be 
acquired by the chronometer standing a long time in the same 
position with respect to the magnetic meridian. In order to 
avoid any error that might result from this polarity (whether 
known or unknown), it will be well to keep the chronometers 
always in the same position. I[ence, they should not be removed 
from the ship to be rated; but their retes should be found after 
they are placed in the porition they are to occupy. 

The rate of a chronometer when transported is seldom the 
same as when at rest. The travelling rate is found by comparing 
the observations taken at the same place before and after the 
journey, or fiom observations at two places whose difference of 
longitude is perfectly well known. A list of well determined 
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“differences of longitude” is given in Rapsr’s Practice of Navi- 
gation, for the use of navigators in finding the sea rates of their 
chronometers. (See Vol. I. Art. 258). 


65. Correction for temperature.—An absolutely perfect compensa- 
‘tion for temperature in chronometers is hardly to be expected. 
It has been found* that the average temperature compensation 
of chronometers is of such a nature as to cause the instrument to 
lose on its daily rate when exposed to a temperature either above 
or below a certain point for which the compensation is most 
perfect. Professor Bonp found for a larg€ ngmber of chronome- 
ters that if 3, be the temperature of best compensation, & that of 
actual exposure, the rate may be expressed for a range of 20° 
above and below ¥%, by the formula 


Mm == M, -|- k (9 we 9,)? (53) 


in which £ is a constant, and has, with rare exceptions, a positive 
sign, and m,and m are the rates at the temperatures J, and 0, 
respectively; losing rates being positive. 

M. Lirusson, from a very extended examination of the per- 
formance of chrcnometers on trial at the Observatories of Green- 
wich and Paris, finds that the rate varies both with the tempe- 
‘ature and with the age of the oil with which the pivots are 
lubricated. The thickening of the oil tends to diminish the 
amplitude of the vibration of the balance, and thus produces an 
acceleration of the chronometer. This acceleration 1s almost 
exactly proportional to the time, so that for any time ¢ the rate 
may be found by the complete formula 


m =m, + k(8 — 8)? — Kt (54) 


in which Xk’ is the daily change of rate resulting from the gradual 
thickening of the oil. The constants & and X/ will be different 
for every chronometer, and are determined by experiment for 
each instrument. 


66. Comparison of Chronometers.—When one or more chro- 
hometers are to be regulated by means of astrononiuecal observa- 

* Linusson, Récherches sur les variations de Ja marche des pendules et des chro- 
noméires; Paris, 1854. G. P. Bonp, in his report on the longitude in the Report of 
the Superintendent U.S. Coast Survey for 1854, App. p. 141. 
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tions, these observations are made with but one of them, and the 
corrections of all the others are found by comparing them with 
this. On board ship the chronometers are never brought on 
deck; but the observations are made with a watch (often called a 
‘“hack-watch’’), which is compared with the chronometer cither 
before or after, or both before and after, the observations. The 
double comparison is necessary where extreme precision is re- 
quired, in order to eliminate any difference of the rates of the 
watch and chronometer. 


IXXAMPLE. 

An observation is recorded by a hack-watch at the time 
10* 12” 13°.38, and the following comparisons are made with the 
chronometer. Required the time of the observation by the 
chronometer. 


Chron. 8* 17™ 0. 8 27™ 0. 
Wateh d 0 89 Bu iO 18 8.0 
Reduction —1 51 9.5 —1]1 51 8.0 


Here the watch loses 1°.5 in 10": hence, in 4", the time from the 
first comparison to the observation, it loses 1.5 X 75 or 0°.6, so 
that the difference at the time of the observation is 1* 51™ 8°.9: 
therefore we have 


Watch time of obs. == 104 12” 132.3 
Reduction to chron. == — 1 51 8.9 
Chron. time of obs. —= 8 21 4.4 


Comparison by coincident beats—When two chronometers are 
compared which keep the same kind of time, and both of which 
beat half seconds, it will mostly happen that the beats of the two 
instruments are not synchronous, but one will fall after the other 
by a certain fraction of a beat, which will be pretty nearly con- 
stant, and must be estimated by the ear. This estimate may be 
made within half a heat, or a quarter of a second, without difh- 
culty, but it requires much practice to estimate the fraction ~. 
within 0.1 with certaintv. But if a mean time or solar chro- | 
nometer is compared with a sidereal chronometer, their dif- 
ference may be obtained with ease within one-twentieth of a 
second. Since 1’ sidecreal time i= less than 1’ mean time, the beats 
of the sidercal chronometer wil] not remain at a constant fraction 
behind those of the solar chronometer, but will gradually gain 
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on them, so that at certain times they will be coincident. Now, 
if the comparison is made at the time this coincidence occurs, 
there will be no fraction for the ear to estimate, and the differ- 
ence of the two instruments ai this time will be obtained exactly. 
The only error will be that which arises from judging the beats 
to be in coincidence when they are really separated by a small 
fraction; and it is found that the ear will easily distinguish the 
beats as not synchronous so long as they differ by as much as 
0'.05; consequently the comparison is accurately obtained within 
that quantity. Indeed, with practice it is obtained within 0.03, 
or even 0'.02. Now, since 1° sidercal time == 0°.99727 mean time, 
the sidereal chronometer gains 0°.00273 on the solar chronometer 
in 1*; and therefore it gains 0°.5 in 183', or very nearly in 3" 
Hence, once every three minutes the two chronometers will beat 
tovether.* When this is about to occur, the observer begins to 
count the seconds of one chronometer, while he directs his eye to 
the other; when he no longer perceives any difference in the 
heats, he notes the corresponding half seconds of the two instru- 
ments. 


EXAMPLRE. 


A solar and a sidereal chronometer were compared by coinci- 
dent beats, as follows: 


Solar chron. 44 16" 0Q¢. Ah 1Q9™ 102, 
Sidereal “ 1 38 11.5 1 6) 22. 
Difference > 12 48.5 8 12 48. 


Mere the interval between the two comparisons being about 3", 
the sidereal chronometer has gained a heat. In order to judge 
of the accuracy of the comparisons, let us reduce the second to 
the time of the first. The solar interval is, by the solar chro- 
nometer, 38" 10"; the corresponding sidereal interval is, by the 
tables, 3" 10".52; the second comparison reduced to the time of 
the first stands as follows: 


Solar chron. 4* 16" 0+. 
Sid. “ 1 38 11.48 


Difference 3 12 48.52 


oes: 


cee 0 08S A eT 
aaa — eo - 


* They will either beat together, or at least their beats will both fall within a 


Space of time equal to one-half of 0°.00278. 
Vou.1I.—6 
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that is, it agrees with the first comparison within 0°.02. Suppose 
that at the second comparison the time when the beats were 
coincident was mistaken, and the observer made his comparison 
10° later; he would have had 10° more on each chronometer, and 
consequently would have put down the comparison thus: 


Solar chron. 44 19™ 20+. 
Sid. “ 1 6 382. 


The mean interval between the comparisons would have been 
3” 20°, and the equivalent sidereal interval is 3" 20°.55, so that 
this second comparison reduced to the time of the first would 
have stood thus: 

Solar chron. 4°16" 0+. 

Sid. . 1 8 11.46 ' 


ee, Ser ng. 


Difference 1 12 48.55 


that is, the two comparisons would still have agreed within 0°.05. 
The observer can in this way satisfy himself by a few trials that 
the two chronometers can really be compared within 0°.05 with 
certainty. 

When two solar chronometers are to be compared together, it 
will be most accurately done by comparing each with a sidcreal 
chronometer by coincident beats, and reducing the comparisons 
as follows: 


EXAMPLE. 


Two solar chronometers A and B are compared with a sidereal 
ehronometcr C;, as below: 


C 6413" 20°. A 440" 104.5 
C 6 15 15. B 5 21 18. 
Sid. interval 1 55. — 1 54.69 solar 


i et ee 


B reduced to time of A =—5 19 18.31 
Difference of A and B ==0 389 7.81 


The intermediate ch.ononicter used for comparison is not 
necessarily a sidc.eal one. It may be a mean time chronometer 
which does not beat half seconds; for example, a pocket chro- 
nometer which beats 13 times in 6 seconds. In this case each 
beat of the pocket chronometer is worth ;4,, and therefore differs 
from that of a chronometer beating half seconds by ¥, of a second. 
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The inaccuracy of a coincidence cannot exceed this quantity, and 
the comparison may, therefore, also be made within ;); of a second. 


67. Probable error of an interpolated value of a chronometer cor- 
rection.— W hen the corrections 47’ and a7” forthe times Z7'and 7" 
are given, the correction for any other time 7'+ t= 7’-- U' is 
found by interpolation. Denoting the rate by 07, and the 
required correction by x, we have 


cithor z =: aT +t.dT or e—aT'—t.oT 


Now, granting that the given quantities aT and 47” are perfectly 
correct, the interpolated values of x will also be correct if there 
are no accidental irregularities in the going of the chronometer. 
But such accidental irregularities certainly exist, and tend to 
diminish the weight to be assigned to any interpolated value of 
the correction. If the mean (accidental) error in a unit of time 
is ¢, the mean error in the interval ¢ is, by the theory of least 
squares, et, and the weight is inversely proportional to the 
square of this error, that is, inversely proportional to¢ We shall 
have then 


=: AT'4-t.8T with the weight - 


x= AT'—Tt.6T «© a 6“ 


“Sl > aie 


in which é is an undetermined constant. 

Multiplying each value by its weight, and dividing the sum by 
the sum of the weights (according to the usual process in the 
method of least squares), we have 


U.aT+t.aT" (t+? 
eee iy ae with the weight — kK | 


(55) 
, | tt 
or with the mean error == ¢ J ae 


This error is zero cither for {= 0 or t’ = = 0, and is a maximum 


for ¢== v’, that is, when the correction is found for the middle 
time hotwoon the two given times 7'and 7”. 


68. If, however, the chronometer has accelerated or retarded 
uniformly, the error will obtain a different expression. Let the - 
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rate at the time 7 be O07 and at the time 7’ be 0/7. The 
acceleration in a unit of time is 


iin: é'T — oT 
a 


The rate at the middle instant between J and 7' + ¢ is 67 
+ 44.0”T7; and at the middle instant between 7” and 7’ —?t 
it is o’ T—1v.0"T; henee we have 


(56) 


L= AT + t (6 7 + 4t.6"T)=aT+t.d T+ A. 0" T 
a= aT’—t('T— 30.0"T) == al —0.8'T + pt ore 


Multiplying the first by (’, the second by 4, and dividing the sum 
of the products by ¢-- t’, we have 


ral ’ os jee 
wes mar teat G2 oe i! + 43tt.o"T 
or 
4 7 t. 7 , 
a =~ as +45 — 4tt.8"T (97) 


whence it appears that the error of the value obtained by simple 
interpolation, or upon the supposition of a uniform rate, is 
hi’. a7; and this error is also a maximum tor the middle instant 
between 7and 7”, wien ¢ = ?’, and vanishes for ¢- = 0 or @ — 0. 


69. Every chronometer has, moreover, its own peculiarities 
which render the application of any formula for weight more or 
less uncertain. Struve tound that, for the greater number of 
the chronometers which he tried, the mean error of an interpo- 


lated value of their corrections could be expressed by the empiri- 
/ 


v ti e s s e 
cal formula rie differing from the above theoretical formula 
by the omission of the radical sign. (Hzpédition Chronométrique, 


p. 101.) 


70. Clocks.—The astronomical clock is provided with a com- 
pensation pendulum, bi + hich the offect of temperature is even 
more completely :‘iminated than in chronometers. The only 
forms in use are the Hurrison (the gridiron) and the mercurial 
pendulum. 

In the gridiron pendulum the rod is composed (in part) of a 
number of parallel bars of steel and brass, so connected together 
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that the expansion of the steel bars produced by an increase of 
temperature tends to depress the “ bob” of the pendulum, the 
greater expansion of the brass bars tends to raise it, so that when 
the total lengths of the stecl and brass bars have been properly 
adjusted a perfect compensation occurs, and the centre of oscil- 
lation remains at a constant distance from the point of suspen- 
sion. The rate of the clock, so far as it depends upon the length 
of the pendulum, will therefore be congtant. 

In the mercurial pendulum, the weight which forms the bob 
in other cases is replaced by a cylindrical glass vessel nearly 
filled with mereury. With an increase of temperature the rod 
lengthens, but the mercury expanding must rise in the cylinder, 
so that when the quantity of mercury is properly proportioned 
to the length of the rod the centre of oscillation remains at the 
same distance from the point of suspension. If a clock is to be 
exposed to sudden changes of temperature, the gridiron pendulum 
will be preferable to the mercurial, as the large body of mereury 
will obtain the temperature of the air more slowly than the 
thin metal rods. 

In setting up the clock the chief point to be observed is that 
its alternate beats are exactly equal. The pendulum usually 
carrics & pointer at its lower extremity which indicates upon an 
are below the pendulum the extent of a vibration. Let the 
pendulum be drawn towards one side gently, until a tooth of the 
escapement Wheel is just freed, and mark the point of the are at 
which this oecurs; then let the pendultun be drawn towards the 
other side, and mark the point of the are at which a tooth escapes. 
Find the middle point A of the included are, Then Iet the 
pendulum come to rest in a vertical position: if the pointer 1s on 
A the adjustment is correct, and the vibrations on cach side will 
be isochronous; if not, the clock ease must be moved until the 
vertical pendulum is directed exactly towards A. The equality 
of the vibrations may also be tested by the electro-chronograph, 
hereafter deseribed. 

What has been said above respecting the comparison of chro- 
nometers will apply, with scarcely any modification, to that of 
clocks, or of a clock with a chronometer. 

In the observatory, a clock regulated to sdereal time is the 
indispensable companion of the transit instrument. The standard 
or normal clock of an observatory is carefully mounted upon a 
stone pier which is disconnected from the walls or floors of the 
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building, and also protected as much as possible from changes 
of ter:perature. For the latter purpose it is sometimes imbedded 
in a stone pier, in an air-tight compartment below the ‘surface 
‘of the ground. Struve found that the changes of barometric 
pressure, by varying the resistance which the air opposes to the 
motions of the pendulum, caused a variation in the rate of the 
normal clock of the Pulkowa Observatory of 0°.82 for a variation 
of one English inch of the barometer.* 


71. The electro-chronograph.—This contrivance may be regarded 
as an appendage of the astronomical clock, and bearing the same 
relation to it that the reading microscope bears to a divided 
circle; for its chief use is to subdivide the seconds of the clock, 
and thus to measure micrometrically the smallest fractions of 
time. In order to effeet this micrometric subdivision, the clock 
beats are converted from audible into visible signals, which are 
recorded on paper by ineans of an electro-magnet. The instant 
of the occurrence of any phenomenon is also registered by a 
visible signal on the same paper, and thus referred to the pre- 
ceding elock beat with great precision. This general statement 
covers a great variety of special contrivances leading to the same 
end. Ws: shall here treat only of those which, thus far, have 
been most used. 


72. The simplest form of register is that known on our tele- 
graphic Jines as Morsr’s, in which a fillet of paper is reeled off 
at a uniform velocity by means of a train of wheels moved by a 
weight. The fillet passes over a small cylinder and just under 
a hard steel point, or pen (as it is called, for brevity), which 1s so 
connected with the armature of an electro-magnet that whenever 
the electric circuit of the galvanic battery is established, the pen 
is pressed upon the paper and leaves a visible mark. The wire 
from one pole of the battery which passes around the electro- 
magnet docs not return directly to the other pole, but first passes 
through the clock, where, by a contrivance presently to be 
described, the circuit is broken and restored at every second. 
The Morse fillet in runing off, therefore, receives an impression 
every second, and thas beconies graduated into spaces represent- 
ing seconds. These spaces arc greater or less according to the 


he [ mes a 
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* Deseripticn de Pobservutoire astronomique central de Poulkova, p. 220. 
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velocity with which "the paper runs off; an inch per second is 
even more than sufficient, as it is easy to divide an inch into fifty 
parts by a scale, even without the aid of a magnifier. 

It is of importance that the paper should run off with a uni- 
form velocity; at least, no sudden changes of velocity should 
occur. In the Morse register this regularity is maintained by an 
ordinary fly-wheel. In the spring-gorernor, invented by the 
Messrs. Bonp, a fly-wheel and pendulum are both used. The 
pendulum secures the condition that the seconds shall be of the 
same length, while the fly is supposed to maintain a uniform 
motion during the second. In this and in other chronographic 
instruments there is substituted for the fillet a sheet of paper 
wrapped about a cylinder which makes one revolution per minute. 
As the cylinder revolves, a fine screw causes it to move also in 
the direction of its length, so that the pen records in a perpetual 
spiral, and when the paper is removed from the cylinder the 
successive minutes are found recorded in successive parallel 
lines. One such sheet will contain the record of upwards of 
two hours’ work. This cylindrical register is preferable to the 
Morse fillet for most chronographic purposes, on account of the 
convenience with which the sheets may be read off and filed 
away for subs2quent reference. 

Tn Saxton’s cylindrical register the movement is regulated by 
# combination of the crank motion with the vibration of two 
pendulums. 

Professor MitcnukL employed a circular dise upon which the 
successive minutes oecupied concentric circles, each of which 
was graduated into seconds with great precision by connection 
with the clock. 


73. The connection of the clock with the register is made in 
one of two ways; cither so as to break the circuit every second, . 
or so as to make it. 

The method most used of causing the clock to break the 
cireuit is that suggested by Mr. Saxton, of the Coast Survey. 
ACB, Fig. 16, is a sinall and very light “ tilt-hammer,” usually 
made of platinum wire, mounted upon a pivot C, so that the end 
A shall slightly preponderate and rest upon a platinum plate Z. 
The end B is bent into an obcuse angle. The wire F’ trom one 
pole of the galvanic battery is constantly connected with the tilt- 
hammer through the metallic support D. Another wire G is 
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Fig. 16. connected with the plate £, and goes 
first to the electro-magnet of the register 
and thence to the other pole of the bat- 
tery. This apparatus is placed in the 
clock ease in front of the pendulum PI, 
with the vertex of the angle B in a ver- 
tical line below the point of suspension 
P. Asmall pin N projecting from the 
pendulum rod passes over the angle B 
at each vibration of the pendulum, and, 
by thus dépressing the end B of the tilt- 
hammer, raises the end A from the plate 
EK and breaks the cireuit, which other- 
wise is complete through the connection 
of the portion AC’ of the tilt-hammer 
with both the wires F and G. The in- 
terval of time during which the circuit 
is broken will be longer or shorter accord- 
ing as the pin WM strikes the sides of the angle B farther from or 
nearer to its vertex. It may be adjusted so that the break shall 
last but one-twenticth of a second, or for a shorter time if 
required. 

Now, if the pen of the register is kept pressed upon the paper 
by the attraction of the electro-magnet, it is clear that the breaks 
produced by the clock will produce corresponding breaks in the 
continuous line made by the pen, and the paper will be gradu- 
ated into seconds, thus: 


M 


But if the pen is pressed upon the paper by a spring acting 
against the attraction of the magnet, then each break produced 
by the clock will give a corresponding short mark on the paper 
with an intervening. blank, so that the paper will be graduated 
into seconds, thus: 


The first of these m +hods is commonly preferred. 
In the cylindrical registers a pen carrying ink is used, and the 
breaking of the cirenit by the clock does not cause the pen to 
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rise from the paper, but moves it laterally; in this case the paper 
is graduated into seconds, thus: 


EE De ee ee | 


Dr. Locke also employed a tilt-hammer for breaking the cir- 
euit; but the hammer was worked by the teeth of a wheel placed 
on the axis of the escapement wheel of the clock. 

At the Washington Observatory, the record on the paper of 
the cylindrical registers has also been made by fine punctures 
produced by a needle point. The needle has a little play which 
prevents its resisting the motion of the cylinder during the time 
required for the needle to enter and leave the paper. 


74. The most simple method by which the pendulum makes 
the cireuit at each beat is also the suggestion of Mr. Saxton. 
A small globule of mercury is placed just below the pendulum, 
as at A, Fig. 17, upon a metallic support which by ee 
the wire F’ is in connection with one pole of the  p” 
battery. Another wire G is connected with the reat: 
inetallic support of the pendulum rod at P, and is 
connected with the other pole of the battery through 
the cleetro-magnet. <A fine point m upon the ex- 
tremity of the pendulum passes through the globule + 
at cach vibration and establishes the electric cir- 
cuit, for a small fraction of a seeond, through the 
pendulum itself. The effeet will be to graduate 
the paper in one of the above mentioned ways 
according to the arrangement of the register. 


7 Having thus obtained a graduated visible 
time-scale, its application to the exact recording of 
an astronomical observation is very simple. We 
have only to let one of the wires in connection with 
the magnet pass, on its way to the battery, through ? " 
the hand of the observer, where the cirenit may be 
broken and restored at pleasure. A small piece 
ot apparatus called a signal-key is used for this purpose. It con- 
sists of piece of wood, five or six inches in length, Fig 18, on 
Which is fastened a metallic spring 4/3, which by a very slight 
Pressure of the finger can be brought into contact with a mictallic 
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plate at C. Conceive the wire in its circuit from the magnet to 
the battery to be severed at the key; let 
one end #£ be connected with the spring 
AB, the other end G with the plate C. 
The continuity of the wire may be re- 
garded as restored whenever the spring 
is pressed into contact with the plate C. 
This constitutes a make-cireuit key. It 1s easy to see how the 
arrangement may be reversed, so that by pressing the spring the 
continuity of the wire is interrupted, constituting a break-circuit 
key. Now, whenever the observer taps on his key he will pro- 
duce upon his graduated time seale a mark similar to that of the 
clock, but mostly distinguishable from it. For example, on a 
Morsce-fillet, and with a break-circuit key, we have 


Fig. 18. 


“ 


r— a 


G 


25 268 v8 28a 208 30e 318 30e = 


Here, at A, is a record of an astronomical observation occurring 
between the 30th and 31st second. By a scale of equal parts, we 
find the distance of A from 30° is 0.61 of the distance from 30° 
to 31’, and hence the instant of the observation is 30*.61. 

In order to identify the seconds on the register, a peculiar 
mechanical contrivance (which need not be deseribed here) is 
employed, by means of which one of the breaks is omitted at 
the beginning of cach minute of the clock; thus, for example: 

(BA 13m) 


5fe Ava 5&e 5ne (la a ed) de 


The observer has only to identify the minute and write it on the 
fillet, as in this example. For greater security, sometimes, every 
fifth minute is alsv distinguished by the omission of two consecu- 
tive breaks, thus: 


(114 25m) 
(4 


578 5§e 5ge 3e 48 58 


A record on a cylindrical registe: stands thus: 


where the observation A occurs at 44.71. The observer's signal 
is generally diitinguishable from the clock signals, as 10 this 
example, by its form. 
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In all the forms of recording it must be observed that the 
beginning of the break, or dot, marks the point of time recorded. 

In order to read off the record with the greatest convenience, a 
glass scale is used, on which are ctched eleven equidistant parallel 
lines, dividing the second of the chronograph into tenths; the 
hundredths are obtained by estimation. (Plate I. Fig. 3.) 

When the length of a second on the register is greater than 
the perpendicular distance of the extreme lines of the scale, we 
have only to place the scale obliquely on the line of seconds, 
always causing their extreme lines to pass through two consecu- 
tive second dots. Sometimes the lines on the scale are made 
divergent; it is then always applied so that the line of seconds 
shall be perpendicular to the middle line of the scale, and at the 
point where the distance of the extreme lines is equal to the 
length of the second. (Plate L. Fig. 2.) 

76. When the pen of the chronograph is made to press upon the 
paper by the attraction of the clectro-magnet upon its armature, 
a certain small fraction of time elapses after the closing of the 
eireuit (by the clock or by the observer) before the signal is 
actually impressed upon the paper. This time is called the 
armature time. Vf it were certainly constant, and the same for the 
elock signals and for those of the observer, it would have no 
effect upon the difference of time between any two recorded 
phenomena. But the armature time probably varies both with 
the strength of the battery and the length of the wire through 
which the electric current passes. The variable error which 
would thus be introdueed inte our results is avoided, or at least 
very mueh reduced in magnitude, by employing break-cireuit 
signals exclusively; for the interval of time between the breaking 
of the circuit and the cessation of the action of the magnet is pro- 
bably smaller and more constant than that between the mashing 
of the circuit and the commencement of the action of the magnet. 


77. To give the reader 1 just appreciation of the degree of 
accuracy attained in the recording of time by the chronograph, 
full size specimens of the records on three different kinds of 
registers are given in Plate I. Figs. + and 4 are specimens of 
clock signals as recorded on a Morse-Fillet and Saxton's Cylin- 
(rical Register used on the United States Coast Survey. Fig. 
0 is a specimen of clock signals and oa number of actual 
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observations of stars’ transits recorded on Bonn’s Spring-Gover- 
nor Register, which has been obligingly furnished by Professor 
G. P. Bonn. Figs. 2 and 3 exhibit in full size the manner in 
which the glass scales for reading these records are ruled. Fig. 
1 exhibits the reticule of a transit instrument, provided with 
twenty-five transit threads, for determining the longitude by the 
electric telegraph. (Vol. L, p. 344). 


eo ee 


CHAPTER IV. 
THe SEXTANT, AND OTIIER REFLECTING INSTRUMENTS. 


78. Tre sextant, of all astronomical instruments, is the most 
especially adapted to the purposes of the navigator and the 
scientific explorer, as it is at once portable and extremely simple 
of manipulation, requires no fixed support, and furnishes its data 
with the least expenditure of the time of the observer. Being 
held in the hand, and having small dimensions, the extreme 
accuracy of fixed instruments is not to be expected from it, but 
in the hands of a practised observer the precision of the results 
obtained with it is often surprising.* 


79. The optical. principle upon which the sextant and other 
reflecting instruments are founded is the following: “Ifa ray of 
light suffers two successive reflections in the same plane by two 
plane mirrors, the angle between the first and last directions 
of the ray is twice the angle of the mirrors.” 

Let Mand m, Fig. 19, be the two mirrors. Since the direct 
and reflected rays are always found in a plane perpendicular 
to the refiecting surface,—ealled the plane of reflection,—it follows 
that, after two snecessive reflections from two surfaces, the last 
direction of the ray will be found in the same plane as the first 
only when the plane of reflection is perpendicular to both mirrors. 
In the diagram, let the ye o1 reflection be that of the paper, 


* The first inventor of the sextant (or quadrant) was Newron, among whose papers 
a description of such an ingfrument was found after his death; not, however, until 
after its re-inven‘‘on by Tuomas Goprrev of Philadelphia, in 1780, and, perhaps; 
by Hap.ey, in 1751. 
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the lines M and m being the intersections of this plane with the 
surfaces of the mirrors. Let AM 
be the direct ray falling upon the A its 
mirror Jf, which we shall first sup- 
pose to lie in the direction MC; 
let Mm be the direction of the ray 
after the first reflection, and mi 
its direction after the second re- 
flection. Draw J2B parallel to 
km, MP perpendicular to AC, 
and Mp perpendicular to the mir- 
ror m. The angle AM B is the 
difference of the first and last di- 
rections of the ray. The angele 
PMp is the same as the angle 
contained by the mirrors, being obviously equal to J7Cm. We 
have, therefore, to prove that. AWB -= 2PMp, 
If we conceive a perpendienlar aniwn at m, parallel to Mp, we 

easily see that pm is equal to the angle of neice of the ray 
Mm fallmg upon m, and pMB is equal to the angle of reflection 
of the same ray; and since these angles, by a principle of Optics, 
are equal, we have 


pilm = pMB = PMp + PMB 


But, on the same principle, we have 
PMn = PVA =AMB + PMB 
The difference of these two equations gives 


PMp = AMB — PMp 
whenee 
AMB-=-2P.Mp 


80. In order to apply this principle, let the mirror A be at- 
tached to an index arm ALC/, whieh revelves upon a pivot at 
M in the centre of a graduated arc OLN, and let m be perma- 
nently secured in a fixed position at right aneles to the plane of 
this are. Let MO be the direetion.ef the central mirror and of 
the index arm when it is parallel tu the fixed mirror , and let 
the graduation of the are commence at O. In this position, an 
incident ray BM from a distant object B will be reflected first to 
m and then in the direction 2, which will be parallei to the 
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first direction BM. If then the object is so distant that two rays 
from it, BM and bm, falling upon the two mirrors, will be sensibly 
parallel, an observer's eye at & will receive both the direct ray 
bm and the reflected ray m# at the same time. IIence the ob- 
server will see two images of the same object—a direct and a 
reflected image—in coincidence. 

In the next place, Jet the mirror J be revolved into the posi- 
tion MCT, in which a ray AW from a second object A is reflected 
finally into the line m&. The observer now sees the direct image 
of the object B in apparent coincidence with the reflected image 
of the object A. The angular distance A ALB of the two objects 
is then equal to twice the angle of the mirrors, that is, to twice 
MCm or to twice OMI. The are OF, which measures this angle, 
is then the measure of one-half the angular distance of the 
objects. If the arm Al7 carries a vernier at J, the exact value 
of the are will be obtained. In order to avoid the necessity of 
doubling this value after reading, a half dexree of the are is 
numbered as a whole degree: thus, an are of 60° is divided into 
120 equal parts, each of which is reckoned as a degree. As the 
index arm ALI cannot pass beyond the position Mm, where it 
comes against the fixed mirror, it is not found practicable, in this 
form of the instrument, to extend the are OD much beyond 60°, 
and it is from this circumstance that the instrument derives its 
name. 


81. Plate III. Fig. 1 represents the most common form of the 
sextant constructed upon these principles. 

The frame is of brass, constructed so as to combine strength 
with lightness; the graduated arc, inlaid in the brass, is usually 
of silver, sometimes of gold, or platinum. The divisions of the 
are are usually 10’ each, which are subdivided by the vernier to 
10”. The handle 4 by which it is held in the hand, is of 
wood. The mirrors Jf and m are of plate glass, silvered. The 
upper half of the glass m is left without silvering, in order that 
the direct rays from a distant object may not be intercepted. To 
give greater distinctness fo the images, a small telescope # 1s 
placed in the line of sight »£. It is supported in a ring KA, 
which can be moved by means of a screw in a direction at right 
angles to the plane of the sextant, whereby the axis of the tele- 
scope can be directed cither towards the silvered or the trans- 
parent part of the mirror. This motion changes the plane of 
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reflection, which, however, remains always parallel to the plane 
of the sextant: the use of the motion being merely to regulate 
the relative brightness of the direct and reflected images. 

The vernier is read with the aid of a glass #2 attached to an 
arm which turns upon a pivot S, and 1s carried upon the index 
bar. 

The index glass M, or central mirror, is secured in a brass 
frame, which is firmly attached to the head of the index bar by 
screws a, a, a. This glass is generally sect perpendicular to the 
plane of the sextant by the maker, and there are no adjusting 
screws connected with it. 

The fixed mirror m is usually called the horizon glass, being 
that through which the horizon is observed in taking altitudes. 
It is usually provided with serews by which its position with 
respect to the plane of the sextant may be rectified. 

At Pand Q are colored glasses of different shades, which may 
be used separately or in combination, to defend the eye from 
the intense light of the sun. 

I shall first treat of those common adjustments of the sextant 
which the observer is obliged to attend to in the ordinary use 
of the instrument, and shall afterwards treat fully of its mathe- 
matical theory. 


82. Adjustment of the index glass.—The reflecting surtace of the 
glass must be perpendicular to the plane of the sextant. The 
simplest test of its perpendicularity is the following. Set the 
iudex near the middle of the are; then, placing the eye very 
nearly in the plane of the sextant, and near the index glass, 
observe whether the are seen directly and its reflected image in 
the glass appear to form one continuous are, which will be the 
ease only when the glass is perpendicular. The glass leans for- 
ward or backward according as the reflected image appears too 
high ov too low. It may be corrected by putting a piece of paper 
under one edge of the plate by which the glass is secured to the 
index arm, first loosening the screws a, a, a (Pl. TIL. Fig. 1) for 
that purpose. Or we may make the adjustment, as it is done 
by the instrument makers, by removing the glass and filing 
down one of the metallic points ugainst which the glass bears 
when secured in its frame. 


a 
83. Adjustment of the horizon glass.—This must also be perpen- 
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dicular to the plane of the sextant. The index glass having 
been previously adjusted, if by revolving it (by means of the 
index arm) there is found one position in which it is parallel 
to the horizon glass the latter must also be perpendicular to the 
plane of the sextant. The test of this parallelism is the following. 
Put in the telescope, and direct it towards a star. Move the 
index until the reflected image of the star appears to pass the 
direct image. If one image passes exactly over the other, it 
will. be possible to bring both into exact coincidence, so as to 
form but a single image; and it is evident that when this coin- 
cidence takes place the mirrors must be parallel. If one image 
passes on cither side of the other, the horizon glass needs ad- 
justment. 

The perpendicularity of the horizon glass may also be tested 
as follows. Ilold the instrument so that its plane shall be nearty 
vertical, and bring the direet and reflected images of the sea 
horizon into coincidence. Then ineline the instrument until its 
plane makes but a small angle with the horizon; if the images 
still coincide, the two glasses are parallel: consequently, if the 
index glass is perpendicular to the plane of the sextant, the 
horizon glass is also In adjustment. , 

Any distant and well defined terrestrial object may be substi- 
tuted for the star or the sea horizon. <A star, however, is to be 
preferred ; and one of the third magnitude will afford greater 
precision than the brighter ones. 


84. Adjusiment of the telescope.—The sight-line of the telescope 
must be parallel to the plane of the sextant. Two parallel wires 
or threads ure placed in the telescope, which are to be made 
parallel to the plane of the sextant by revolving the sliding 
tube containmg them; then all contacts or coincidences of 
images are to be made midway between these two wires. The 
sight-line of the sextant telescope is, therefore, a line drawn 
through the optical centre of the object lens and the middle 
point between these parallel threads. 

Select two objects from 100° to 120° apart, as the sun and 
moon, and bring the refiected image of one into contact with 
the direct image o: the other, at the thread nearest the plane of 
the instrument; then move the instrament so as to throw the 
images upo!. the other thread; if the contac$ remains perfect, 
the line of sight midway between the threads is parallel to the 
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plane of the sextant. If the limbs of the two objects appear to 
separate on the thread farthest from the instrument, the object 
end of the telescope droops towards the sextant; otherwise it 
rises. 

It is to be observed that when the telescope is adjusted and 
two Images are brought into contact at cither thread, they will 
not be in contact in the middle of the field, but will tliere over- 
lap; consequently, the reading of the sextant will be less for a 
contact in the true sight-line i in the middle of the field than 
for one on either side. If the telescope is out of adjustment, the 
uniddle of the field is no longer in the true sight-line, and the 
contacts observed there give angles which are too great. The 
correction for a given inclination of the telescope will be inves. 
ligated In a subsequent article. 

This adjustment may also be examined as follows. Place the 
sextant horizontally on a table, and place two small metallic 
sights A, A (Fig. 20) on the are. At os 
a distance of at least 15 or 20 feet, let ae 
a well detined mark be placed so as 
to be in the same straight line with 
the upper edges of the sights, and in 
such a position that it may also be seen through the telescope. 
The top edges of the sights should be at the sane distance from 
the plane of the sextant as the axis of the telescope. The 
threads of the telescope being made parallel to the plane of the 
sextant, the mark should be seen in the middle between them. 

The adjustment of the teleseope when necessary is effeeted 
by means of two small opposing screws in the ring which 
carries it. 


85. The index correction.—Having made the preeeding adjust- 
ments, it is necessary to find the point of the graduated are at 
which the zero of the vernier falls wheu the two mirrors are 
parallel; for all angles measured by the instrument are reckoned 
from this point (Art. 80). If this point is to the left of the 
actual zero of the scale by a quantity 7, all recdings in the are 
Will be too great by r; if it is to the right of the actual zero, all 
readings will be too stall by the same quantity. If we w ish 
the reading to be zero when the mirrors are parallel, we must 
place the zero of the vernicr on the zero of the are, and then 


revolve the horizon glass about a vertical line, until the direct: 
Vou. I.—7 
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and reflected images of the same object coincide. Some instru- 
ments are provided with a pair of opposing screws by which this 
revolution can be effected ; but in others no such adjustment is 
possible. In fact, the adjustment is unnecessary, as we can 
always determine the correction to be applied to our readings to 
reduce them to what they would be if the adjustment were 
made. This index correction is found as follows: 

Ist. By a star.—Bring the direct and reflected images of a star 
into coincidence, and read off the are. The index correction is 
numerically equal to this reading, and is positive or negative 
according as the reading is on the right or the left of the zero. 
For example, the direct and reflected images of a star being in 
coincidence, we read on the are 5’ 20’; then, calling the index 
correction x, we have 


? 


x= — 5 20". 


In another sextant the direct and reflected images of a star 
being in coincidence, we read on the extra are 2’ 40’; then 


om + 2 40". 


This method may be used with the sea-horizon instead of a 
star, but not with great precision. 

2d. By the sun.—Measure the apparent diameter of the sun by 
first bringing the upper limb of the reflected image to touch the 
lower limb of the direct image; and again by bringing the lower 
limb of the reflected image to touch the upper limb of a direct 
image. Denote the ecadnies | in the two cases by rand 7’; then, 
if s = the apparent diameter of the sun and £ is the reading of 
the sextant when the two images are in coincidence, we have 


r—hk+s 
r= R— 8 
whence 
and the index correcti.... is7 =— #2. The practical rule derived 


from this is as ollows. If the reading in either case is on the 
arc, mark it with ‘he negate sien; if off the are (i.e. on the extra 
arc), mark it with the pesitivc sign; then the index correction 18 
one-half the algebraic sum of the two readings. For example, 
we hae read as follows: 
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On the are — 31’ 20” 
Off the arc +. 33 10 
+ 1 50 
= + 0/55" 
We have s = }(r — 1’): hence, if the observations are good, we 
ought to find that half the algebraic difference of the readings is 
equal to the sun’s diameter as given in the Ephemeris on the day 
of the observation. But, in order that this comparison may be a 
good criterion, we should measure the sun’s horizontal diameter, 
which is not sensibly affected by refraction. (Vol. I. Art. 134.) 
In order to obtain the index correction with the greatest pre- 
cision, the mean of a number of measures of the sun’s diameter 
should be taken. 


FExaMPLeE.—March 15, 1858, the following measures of the 
sun’s horizontal diameter were taken: 


On the arc. Off the are. 
— 81 20" +. 83° 10” 
“« 10 66 0 
6c 15 6c 20 
T 9 25 66 15 
“¢ 90 “ 10 
“¢ 9 “¢ 40 
Means — 31 18.3 + 33 10 8 
: — 31 18 3 


r= + 56.3 
Observed sun’s diameter, § —= 32’ 14.6 
By the Ephemeris, s = 32 13 3 


86. To measure the angular distance of tion objects with the sextant.— 
Place the threads of the telescope parallel to the plane of the 
instrument. Direct the telescope towards the fainter of the two 
objects, and revolve the sextant about the sight-line until its 
plane produced passes through the other object, observing to 
have the index glass on the side towards this object. Then 
move the index until the reflected image of the second object is 
nearly in contact with the direct image of the first; clamp the 
index, and make an exact contact (at. tne middle point between 
the threads) by means of the tangent screw. The reading of the 
arc will be the instrumental distance: applying to this the index 


correction according to its sign, the result will be the observed 
distance, 
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In order to make a good observation, it is important that the 
two images whose contact is observed should be equally bright. 
IIence, we direct the telescope towards the fainter object, so that 
it may be the brighter one which suffers the double reflection. 
But in observing the distance of the moon from a star it will 
generally be found that, even after the double reflection, the image 
of the moon is so bright that the star will appear very indistinct 
unless the telescope is raised (by the serew for that purpose) so 
that the sight-line is directed through the transparent part of the 
horizon glass; for then, a portion of the refleeted rays from the 
moon being lost, the intensity of its light 13 rendered more 
nearly equal to that of the star. When the distance of the sun 
and moon is observed, the telescope is usually directed towards 
the moon, and the intensity of the sun’s rays is diminished by 
putting one or more of the colored shades between the index and 
horizon glasses. It will be found necessary in this case also to 
regulate the distance of the telescope from the plane of the 
instrument, in order to give the image of the moon the same 
intensity as that of the sun. It is a common error of inexpe- 
rienced observers with the sextant to have the images too bright. 
It is essential to a good observation, Ist, that the images be well 
detined by carefully adjusting the focus of the telescope; 2d, that 
they be so faint as not in the least to futigne the eye, yet perfectly 
distinct; 3d, that their intensities should be as nearly as possible 
equal. 

In the case of the moon and a star, we observe the distance of 
the star from that point of the moon’s bright limb which lies in 
the great circle joining the star and the moon's centre. To 
ascertain that this point has actually been brought into contact 
with the star, the sextant must be slightly revolved or vibrated 
about the sight-line (which is directed towards the star), thus 
causing the moon to sweep by the star; the limb of the moon 
should appear to graze the star as it passes, or, rather, the limb 
should pass through the centre of the star’s light, for in the 
fecble telescope of the sextant the star does not appear as a well 
defined pvuint. 

In the case of the musu and a planet we bring the reflected 
image of the moon s limb to the estimated centre of the planet. 

In the case of the moon and the sun, the contact of the nearest 
limbs is obs-rveuw, vilrating the instrument as above stated, anid 
making the limbs just teuch as they pass each other. 
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It facilitates the observation of lunar distances to set the index 
approximately upon the angular distance before commencing 
the observation. The approximate distance for a given time 
may be found from the Ephemeris (see Vol. I. Art 65); the dis- 
tance thus found is in the case of the sun and moon to be 
diminished by the sum of the semidiameters of the two bodics 
(say 82’), and in the case of the moon and a star or planet it is 
to be diminished or increased by the moon’s semidiameter (say 
16’), according as the bright limb is nearer to or farther from the 
star than the moon’s centre. This proceeding is also a check 
against the inistake of employing the wrong star. 


87. To observe the altitude of a celestial body with the sextant and 
artificial horizon.—The artificial horizon is a small rectangular 
shallow basin of mercury, over which is placed a roof, consisting 
of two plates of glass at right angles to each other, to protect the 
mereury from agitation by the wind. The mercury affords a 
perfectly horizontal surface which is at. the same time an excel- 
lent mirror.* If JZNV (Fig. 21) is the horizontal 
surface of the mercury, SB a ray of light from a 
star, Incident. upon the surface at 2, BA the re- 
flected ray, then an observer at A will receive 
the ray BA ar if it proeeeded from a point S/ 
Whose angwar depression IBS’ below the hori- 
zontal plane is equal to the altitude SBAL of the 
star above that plane. If then St is a direet ray 
from the star, parallel to SB, an observer at A 
can measure with the sextant the angle SAS’ 
<= SBS! == 2NBM, by bringing the image of the 
star reflected by the index glass into coincidence 
with the image S’ reflected by the mercury and seen through 
the horizon glass. The instrumental measure, corrected for 
Index error, will be double the apparent altitude of the star. 

The sun’s altitude will be measured by bringing the lower 
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* Observers are sometimes annoyed by impurities in the mercury which float on 
its surface, and imagine that it is important to have very pyre distilled mercury. 
I have found it preferable to uso mercury amalgeiiated with tin (a few square 
inches of tin foil added to the mercury of an ordinary horizon will answer). When 
the mercury is poured out, a scum of amalgam will cover its surtace: this scum can 
be drawn to one side of the basin with a card or the smooth edge of a folded piece 
of paper, leaving a perfectly bright reflecting surface, entirely free evén from the 
binutest particles of dust. 
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limb of one image to touch the upper limb of the other. Half 
the corrected instrumental reading will be the apparent altitude 
of the sun’s lower or upper limb, according as the nearest or 
farthest limbs of the direct and reflected suns were brought into 
contact. For examples, see Vol. I. Arts, 145, 151, &e. 

In observations of the sun with the artificial horizon, the eye 
is protected by a single dark glass over the eye piece of the 
telescope, thereby avoiding the errors that might possibly exist 
in the dark glasses attached to the frame of the sextant. 

The glasses in the roof placed over the mereury should be 
made of plate glass with perfectly parallel faces. If they are at 
all prismatic, the observed altitude will be erroneous. The error 
may be removed by observing a second altitude with the roof in 
reversed position, and, in general, by taking one-half of a set 
of altitudes with the roof in one position and the other half with 
the roof in the reverse position. It is easily proved that the 
error in the altitude produced by the glass will have different 
signs for the two positions: so that the mean of all the altitudes 
will be free from this error. 

Instead of the mercurial horizon, a glass plate is sometimes 
used, standing upon three screws, by means of which it is levelled, 
a small spirit level being applied to the surface to test its hori- 
zontality. The lower surface of the plate is blackened, so that 
the reflexion of the celestial object takes place only at the upper 
surface. 


88. In the observation of the altitude of a star with the arti- 
ficial horizon, it requires some practice to find the image of the 
star reflected from the sextant mirrors; and sometimes, when 
two bright stars stand near each other, there 1s danger of em- 
ploying the reflected image of one of them for that of the other. 
A very simple method of avoiding this danger, by which the 
observation is also facilitated, has been suggested by Professor 
Knorre, of Ruasia.* From very simple geometrical considera- 
tions it is readily shown that at the instant when the two images 
of the same star—one reflected from the artificial horizon, the 
other from the sextant mirrors—are in coincidence, the inclina- 
tion of the index glass to the horizon is equal to the inclination 


of the sight-line of the telescope to the horizon glass, and 1s, 


re a ee arene 2 


* Astron. Nach., Vol. VII. p. 262. 
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therefore, a constant angle, which is the same for all stars. If, 
therefore, we attach a small spirit level to the index arm, so as to 
make with the index glass an angle equal to this constant angle, 
the bubble of this level will play when the two images of the 
star are in coincidence in the middle of the field of view. With 
a sextant thus furnished, we begin by directing the sight line 
towards the image in the mercury; we then move the index 
until the bubble plays, taking care not to lose the image in the 
mercury; the reflected image from the sextant mirrors will then 
be found in the field, or will be brought there by a slight 
vibratory motion of the instrument about the sight line. 

It is found most convenient to attach the level to the stem 
which carries the reading glass, as it can then be arranged so as 
to revolve about an axis which stands at right angles to the plane 
of the sextant, and thus be easily adjusted. This adjustment is 
effected by bringing the two images of a known star, or of the 
sun, into coincidence, then, without changing the position of 
the instrument, revolving the level until the bubble plays. 


89. Observations on shore may be rendered more accurate by 
means of a stand to which the sextant ean be attached, and 
Which is so arranged that the sextant can be placed in any 
required plane and there firmly held. The manipulation must be 
learned from the examination of the stands themselves, which 
are made in various forms. 


90. On account of the feeble power of the sextant telescope 
and consequent imperfect definition of the sun’s limb, the 
apparent diameter of the sun is somewhat increased. This error, 
however, may be removed by taking the mean of two sets of 
altitudes, one of the lower limb and one of the upper limb. 


91. Zo measure an altitude of a celestial object from the sea horizon. 
—Direct the telescope towards that part of the horizon which is 
beneath the object. Move the index until the image of the 
object reflected in the sextant mirrors is brought to touch the 
horizon at the point immedistely under it. To determine this 
point, the observer should inove the instrument round to the 
right and left (by a swinging motion of the body, as if turning 
on his heel), and at the same time vibrate it about the sight line, 
taking care to keep the object in the middle of the field of view; 
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the object will appear to sweep in an arc the lowest point of 
which must be made to touch the horizon, by a suitable motion 
of the tangent screw. 

In general, altitudes for determining the time should be taken 
when the altitude varies most rapidly; and this is near the prime 
vertical. (See Vol. I. Arts. 143 and 149.) If the object is the 
sun, the lower limb is usually brought to touch the horizon; if 
the moon, the bright limb. 

The apparent altitude of the point observed is found by cor- 
recting the sextant reading for the index error, and subtracting 
the dip of the horizon. (Vol. I. Art. 127.) To obtain the ap- 
parent altitude of the sun’s or moon’s centre, we must also add 
or subtract the apparent semidiameter. (Vol. I. Art. 1385.) 


92, As the sea horizon is often enveloped in mist, even when 
the celestial bodies are visible, various attempts have been made 
to obtain an artificial horizon adapted for use on shipboard. 
The simplest apparatus heretofore proposca for the purpose is 
that of Capt. Becrer, of the English Navy. “ Outside the horizon 
glass of the sextant is a small pendulum about an inch anda 
half long, suspended in oil (in order to check its sudden oscilla- 
tions); to the pendulum is attached a horizontal arm, carrying 
at the inner end a slip of metal which is seen in the field of the 
telescope at the usurl focus, and whose upper edge when it coin- 
vides with a given line is the true horizon. The error is easily 
determined by a known altitude, and is the same for all altitudes. 
The apparatus, which is in a very compact form, is easily attached 
to any reflecting instrument, and is shipped and unshipped at 
pleasure. A lamp is attached for observing at night.”* With 
this apparatus, when the motion of the ship is not too great, an 
altitude can be obtained within 5’ by a practised observer; and 
this is often sufficient. 


93. Method of observing equal altitudes with the sextant.—Some 
Observers set the sextant at pleasure, and note two instants, 
namely, the contact of the nearest and farthest limbs of the two 
images of the sun (one from the sextant, and the other from the 
perc una OAD both morning and ovening, without touching 


————— 
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* Rarer’s Practice ie Narination, 2d ediuion, p. 151. It does not appear, how- 
ever, how the slin uf :1etal bchind the hucizon glass could be distinctly seen in the 
field of the éelzseope, A plain tube must be used. 
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the index in the mean time. With a star they obtain but one 
observation on each side of the meridian. This practice is de- 
signed to secure the condition that the altitudes observed before 
and after meridian shall be absolutely identical, which may not 
be the case of the index if the sextant is moved and brought 
back again to the same reading. The crrors to be feared, how- 
ever, trom not setting the index correctly on a given reading, 
are, in general, so much less than errors of observation, that it 
is better to sacrifice this merely theoretical consideration for the 
sike of multiplyimg the observations. The following method 
will be found convenient in practice. 

Ist. Hor the sun.—In the morning, bring the lower limb of the 
sun, reflected from the sextant mirrors, and the upper limb of 
that reflected from the mercury, into approximate contact; 
move the 0 of the vernier forward (say about 10’ or 20’) and set 
it ona division of the limb; the images will now appear over- 
lapped, and will be separating; wait for the instant of contact: 
note it by the chronometer, and innnediately set the vernier on 
the next division of the linib, that is, 10’ in advance; note the 
instant of contact again, and proceed in the same manner for as 
many observations as are thought necessary. If the sun rises 
too rapidly, let the Intervals on the limb be 20’. 

Now, find (roughly) the time when the sun will be at the same 
altitude in the afternoon, and just before that time set the vernier 
on the last altitude noted in the morning (of course employing 
the same sextant); the images will be separated, but will be ap- 
proaching; wait for the instant of contact; note it by the chro- 
hometer; set the vernicr dack to the next division of the limb 
(10’ or 20’, as the case may be); note the contact again, and so 
proceed until all the A.M. altitudes have been again noted as 
P.M. altitudes. 

[f, instead of noting the times directly by the chronometer, a 
watch is employed (compared with the chronometer both before 
and after each observation), it will generally be found necessary 
to allow for its gain or loss on the chronumeter, so as to obtain 
the exact difference between the two at the instant of obscrvation. 

The mean of all the A.M. chrouometer times and the mean of 
ull the corresponding P.M. times are regarded as two simple obser- 
vations of the same altitude, and the computation proceeds from 
these according to the method and example of Vol. I. Art. 140. 

“. For a star.—Sct the sextant, and note the coincidences of the 
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two images of the star in the same manner as the contacts of the 
sun's limbs are oberved. 

In selecting stars for this observation, it is to be observed that 
the nearer the zenith the star passes, the less may the elapsed 
time be; and when the star passes exactly through the zenith, 
the two altitudes may be -taken within a few minutes of each 
other. But with the ordinary sextants altitudes near 90° cannot 
be taken with the artificial horizon, as the double altitude is then 
nearly 180°. The prismatic sextants and circles of Pistor and 
Martins cre adapted for measuring angles of all magnitudes up 
to 180°, and are, theretore, especially suitable for these observa- 
tions. 


94, To examine the colored glasses.—The two faces of any one of 
the colored glasses, or shades, may not be parallel. The glasses 
then act like prisms with small refracting angles, which change 
the direction of the rays passing through them, and, consequently, 
vitiate the angles measured. To examine them, measure the 
sun’s diameter with a suitable combination of shades; then in- 
vert one of the shades, turning it about on an axis perpendicular 
to the plane of the sextant, and repeat the measure; the half 
difference of the two measures will be the error produced by 
that shade. A number of measures must, of course, be taken in 
both positions of the shade, in order to eliminate accidental 
errors of observation. 

In order to save the necessity of this examination, the shades 
gre so arranged in Piston and MARTIN2’ sextants that they may 
be instantaneously reversed. We have then only to take one-half 
of a set of observations with one position of the shades, and the 
other half with the reverse position, and take the mean of all the 
measures, in order fully to eliminate the errors of these glasses. 


95. To find the constant angle between the sight line and the per- 
pendicular to the horizon glass.—A knowledge of the value of 
this angle will be useful in following out the theory of the 
errors cf the sextant in the subsequent articles. It varies 
different instruments, aud must be found for each by a special 
examination. J :t the sextant be placed on a firm horizontal 
support; direct the sight iine towards a distant object B, Fig. 
22, and briug the to images of the object into coincidence. 
The mirrors Mf and m are then parallel; and, if we put 
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& = tho angle between the sight line and the perpendicular 
to the horizon glass, 


we have | 
BMm = MmE = 28 


We have, therefore, only to find some means of measuring the 
angle BMm. YVeaving the sextant in 
its present position, place a theodolite a 
in the line Mm produced, with its tele- 
scope ZV on a level with the sextant 
mirrors and looking into the index 
glass; adjust it so that the image of 
B reflected from M shall be seen upon 
the cross-wire w in the focus. Rays 
from w passing through the object glass 
N emerge in parallel lines, as if from 
an infinitely distant object lying in the 
direction MNT. Bring the sextant tele- 
scope to look into the theodolite tele- 
scope, and reflect the image of B to the cross-wire: the reading 
of the sextant corrected for the index error is the measure of the 
angle BMm, or of 23. If the object is not very distant, the 
angle subtended by the distance J/m at the object may be ap- 
preciable. This angle may be called the sextant parallaa, and 


denoted by p. We shall have 
BMm = 28 — p 


WM 


When the object and its reflected image are in coincidence, let 
the reading be A, and let 2 be the true index correction for an 
infinitely distant object; then we have 


flee eee (58) 


and when the object is reflected to the cross-wire of the theodo- 
lite, let the sextant reading be Z’; then we have 


ef 4- ess 23 —= 2 (59) 
and from these two equations, 
R'—R=:28 om” 


By this method I found for one of TroveHton’s sextants, at 
the Naval Academy, 238 = 838° 6’, 
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96. The sextant parallax for an object at a known distance is 
found with the aid of the angle #. Let 


J = the distance of the index and horizon glasses, 
d = the distance of the object from the index glass. 


The perpendicular drawn from M upon m£ is equal to f sin 28; 
and for the angle p at the object, subtended by this perpendicular, 
we have 

d dsin 1” 

From this formula we may find a rough value of 8 when p has 
been determined for a near object by means of (58) and f and d 
are carefully measured. 

The distance of an object for which the sextant parallax will 
be 1” will be found by the equation d =f sin 23cosee 1”, In 
the sextant mentioned in the preceding article we have f == 3 
inches, whence d = 5.88 miles. 

In measuring horizontal angles between terrestrial objects, 
the effect of the sextant parallax may be eliminated by deter- 
mining the index correction from the object which is seen 
directly through the horizon glass. This index correction will 
involve the parallax, and, when applied to the sextant reading 
of the angular distance between tlic objects, will give the angle 
subtended by the objects at the centre of the sextant. The sex- 
tant must, of course, remain in the same position in the measure 
of the angle and the determination of the index correction. 


97. To determine the error produced by a prismatic form of the index 

is glass.—Let us first consider the case of a 

Po Pp glass with parallel faces. Let JM’, NN’, 

4 Fig. 28, be the parallel faces, of which 

NN’ is silvered. An incident ray AB is 

refracted by the glass at B, and takes the 

* direction BC; at C it is reflected into 

m CB’; and at B’ it is refracted into BA’. 
DOD N If we put 


A’ 


m == the index of refraction for glass, 
gy = the angle of incidence ABP, 

% = the angle of refraction DBC, 

gy’ = A'B'P’, 

o’ = D'B'G, 
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we have, by Optics, 
sin g = Mm sin # 
sin g’ = m sin #’ 


But when the faces MM’ and NN’ are parallel, the normals BD 
and .B’D’ are also parallel; moreover, the incident ray BC upon 
NN’, and the reflected ray CB’, make equal angles with DD’: 
hence, also } = #0’, and, consequently, g = 9’. If AB and A’B’ 
are produced to mect in C’, we see that A’B’ has the same direc- 
tion that it would have had if it had been reflected directly from 
the plane surface mC’m’ parallel to MM’ or to NN’. The re- 
fraction which the ray suffers in passing through the glass, there- 
fore, produces no error when the surfaces of the glass are parallel. 
It may here be remarked, also, that it is not necessary that tho 
reflecting surtace of the mirror should stand exactly over the 
centre of the are of the sextant. 

Let us next consider the case of a glass whose faces are not 
parallel, as J2’B, N’D, Fig. 
24, which, produced to mect 
in MW, form a prism MAN’, 
Let us assume that these faces 
are perpendicular to the plane 
of the sextant, and, conse- 
quently, that the refracting 
edge of the prism is also per- 
pendicular to this plane. The incident and reflected rays will 
be found in a plane parallel to that of the sextant. The ray 
being traced through the glass, we shall have, as before, employ- 
ing the same notation, 


Fig. 24. 


IN’ d 
Dp’ Ct D i 


en ? == Mm an ia (62) 
sin g = main # 


but here & and # are no longer equal. If we put 
M = the angle of the prism = M’ MN’ 
we shall evidently have 


90° — § = CBB'— BCD + M 
90° — #’= CB’B= B'CD'— M 


and, since BCD = B’ CD’, the difference of these equations gives 
’—8=—2M (63) 
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From (62) and (63), g, m, and M being given, we can determine 
y’, or the difference y’— gy. From (62) we deduce 


cos $(¢ + ¢’)sin $(¢’— ¢) = m cos4 (8 + 8) sin (8 — 8) 
whence, by (63), 
; cos } (3 + 9") 
cos 3(¢ + ¢’) 


As M is always a very smail angle, approximate values may he 
employed in the second member of this equation: it will be suffi- 
cient to take 


sin $(¢’ — g) = msin M 


, ag ls cos # 
sin $(9’— vy) == msinM fae 
or 
sin? ‘ 
gy —o= 2mM sec ¢ ee 


which may be reduced to the form 
g——g=—2M VYV1l+ (m? — 1) sec’? gy 


or, finally, by putting 
g=m—1 
to the form 
gy’ —g9 =2MV1+ Gsec’¢y (64) 


The error varies with g, and consequently with the angle raea- 
sured. If 
y = the angle given by the sextant, 


we have, in Fig. 19, PMm = PMp + pln, or 
g=ir+P (65) 


The whole error in the measured angle will be the difference of 
the errors produced ut the reading y and at the zero point of the 
sextant; and at the zero point we have g = 8. Hence the error 
will be the difierence of the values of (64) for g = 37 + B and 
y = B, so that, if 7’ denot~s the true value of the angle, we shall 
have 


y—7=2M [YIi+ gsee(t7+ A) —V1 + qsec's J (66) 


¥or glass we have usually m — 1.55, and hence g= 1.4025. If 
M = 10", 8 == 10°, and 7 = 120°, we shall find y — y’ = 41”. 
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The effect of the crror in the glass is evidently less for small 
values of 8 than for large ones. Moreover, the smaller the angle 
f, the larger the angle which can be measured with the sextant, 
for all reflection from the index glass ceases when yg = 90°, and 
this value gives by (65) 7 = 180° — 2 as the limit of possible 
measures with the instrument. 

The preceding investigation is confined to the case in which 
both faces of the glass are perpendicular to the sextant plane; 
but it suffices to show the nature of the effect produced. This 
case is, moreover, that in which the effect is greatest. 

The glass reflects from its outer face as well as from its silvered 
face, though in a less degree. If the faces are parallel, the rays 
from a distant object reflected from the two faces will be parallel 
after leaving the glass; they will, therefore, be converged to the 
same focus in the telescope and produce but a single image of 
the object. Butif the glass is prismatic there will be two images, 
a fainter image superposed upon the stronger one and not quite 
coincident with it. The effect will be to give an image with an 
indistinct outline; a star will present a somewhat enlarged or 
elongated image. We can, therefore, very readily determine 
whether the glass is prismatic by examining the reflected image 
of a star when the index is set upon a reading of about 120°. 

The best makers will reject a glass that does not stand this 
test. If, however, an instrument is found to be defective in this 
respect, we may determine the error produced by it as follows. 
After carefully adjusting the instrument and finding its index 
correction, measure a large. angle between two well defined ter- 
restrial objects. Then take out the index glass and invert it 
(so that the edge, which was before uppermost, may now be next 
the plane of the instrument), readjust the instrument, determine 
the new index correction, and again measure the angle between 
the two objects. Half the difference of the two measures will be 
the error in either measure produced by the glass. The same 
process repeated for a number of angles of various magnitudes 
will furnish a table of errors, from which the error for any par- 
ticular angle may be obtained by interpolation. 


_ 98. A prismatic form of the horizon glass affects all angles, the 
Index correction included, by the same quantity, and therefore 
produces no error in the results. 
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99. To determine the error produced by a small inclination of the 
sight line to the plane of the sextant——The directions of lines in 
space are most clearly represented by points on the surface 
of a sphere described about an assumed centre with an arbitrary 
radius (Vol. I. Art. 1). The radii drawn parallel to any given 
lines in space will intersect cach other under the same angles as 
those lines, and these angles will be measured by the ares of 
great circles joining the extremities of the radii on the surtace 
of the sphere. Let us here take the centre of the sextant are 
as the centre of such a sphere. Let O, Fig. 25, be that centre, 
OP the direction of the perpendicular 
to the index glass, Op that of the per- 
pendicular to the horizon glass. The 
points P and p are the poles of the 
great circles whose planes are paraltel 
to those of the glasses, and may be 
) ealled, briefly, the voles of the index 
glass and horizon glass, respectively. 
Let OA be the direction of the sight 
line. When the instrument 1s_per- 
feetly adjusted, the lines OP, Op, and 
OA are in the same plane, which is 
parallel to that of the sextant. The course of a ray which 
reaches the eye will be most readily followed by tracing it back- 
wards from the eye. Thus, the ray OA coinciding with the sight 
line is reflected from the horizon glass in the direction BO, so 
that pB= pA. It is then reflected from the index glass in the 
direction OC, so that PB = PC; and OC is therefore the direc- 
tion of an object whose image is reflected to the eye in the same 
direction, AO, in which another object is seen directly. Hence 
AOC, or AC, is the angular distance of the objects. From this 
construction we obtain easily AC = 2Pp, which is the funda- 
mental property of the sextant (Art. 79). 

But if the sight line is inclined to the plane of the instrument, 
it meets the sphere in a point A’ not in the great circle Pp. 
The inclination is measured by the are AA’ perpendicular to 
Pp, wiich is a part. of the are QA’A drawn through A’ and the 
pole QY of the great circle. The point Q@ may be called the pole 
of the sextant plane. Tracing ihe ray OA’ backwards, we ob- 
serve that tl.z plane of refiexion froin the horizon glass is repre- 
sented by the great circle A’pB’, determined by the ray and the 
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normal Op, so that if we take pB’ = pA’, the retiected ray takes 
tne direction B’'O. The plane of reflexion from the index glass 
will be represented by the great circle B’PC", and by taking 
PC’ = PB’, OC’ will be the direction of the reflected ray. 
Hence, A’C’ will be the true angular distance of the two objects 
observed in contact; while AG or 2Pp will be the angle given 
by the sextant. Let 


y = the angle given by the sextant —- AC, 
y' == the true angle = A'C',” 
¢ = the inclination of the sight line = AA’. 


It is evident that CC’ =: BRB’ =: AA’, and therefore QA’C" is an 
isosceles triangle of which the angle Q =. y, the side A’C’ =. 7’, 
and the side QA’ or QC’ = 90° 7. If then we divide this 
triangle into two rectangular ones by a perpendicular from Q, 
we obtain 


sin 37’ == cosi sin }y7 (67) 


for which, as 7 is always very small, we may take the approxi- 
mate equation* 


y—y == — sin l’ tant; (67*) 


According to the second method of adjustment in Art. 84, if 
the mark is placed at a distance of 20 fect, and if the error of its 
position in 2 vertical direction is not more than } an inch (which 
is a large error in such a case), the telescope adjusted to it will 
have an inclination which will be found by the equation sini 


0.5 : aga oe : ; af 
= Fa Fy which gives ?= 7’ 10’. Taking this value of ¢, the 
formula (67*) giv es 7! — 7 = — 0.897 tan $y, and for 7 = 120°, 
r— y==— 1.5. The error may therefore be regarded as evan- 


escent when ordinary care has been bestowed upon the adjust 


ment. When the error exists, the observed angles are always too 
creat, . 


100. If the contact of the images of two objects is made on 
cither side of the middle of the field of the telescope, the actual 


sight line is inclined, although the axis of the telescope may be 
parallel, to the sextant plane. 


* This approximate equation can be deduced from (67) or taken directly from 
‘ph. Trig, (112), 
Vou. IL.—8 
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The inclination of this actual sight line can be estimated by 
the aid of the angular distance of the threads. To find this 
distance, place the threads at right angles to the plane of the 
sextant, bring the direct image of a distant, well defined line on 
one thread, and the reflected image on the other thread, and 
read the arc; then move the index until the images have 
exchanged places on the threads, and again read the are; the 
half difference of the two readings is the angular distance of 
the two threads. 

Let this distance of the threads be denoted by 6, and suppose 
an angie 7 is observed by making the contact at a distance nd 
from one of the threads (the fraction n being estimated at the 
time of making the observation); then the inclination of the 
actual sight line to the true sight line corresponding to the 
middle point between the threads will be i=: $0 — nd, with 
which value of 7, the correction of the observed angle 7, will 
be found by (67*). 

The distance @ in the best sextant telescopes will not exeeed 
30’.. When the instrument is held in the hand, we eannot make 
all contacts exactly in the middle of the field; but, if we assume 
that we can always make them at a distance greater than 30 
from cither thread (which a little practice will enable us to do), 
we shall always have 7 < 40, or? < 5’, and hence the correction 
vy’ — x7 < 0/44 tandy. For any tolerably good observer, there- 
fore, this correction will be practically insensible. 

At the same time, however, we see the importance of making 
the contacts as near to the middle of the field as possible, since 
the error always has the same sign and all the measured angles 
are liable to be too great. Ifa contact is made on either thread, 
and we have 0 = 380’, the error in 7 will be 87.93 tan }y, or 6/7.8 
for 7 = 120°. 


101. The distance 4 of the threads may also be used to find 
the inclination of the axis of the telescope, or rather of the true 
sight line. Measure an angular distance of 120° or more, be- 
tween two well defined “bjects ; bring the images in contact first 
on one thread avd then on the other (the threads being placed 
parallel to the plane of the instrument), and let the readings on 
the arc bey and 7, Then, 7’ being the true reading in either 
case, and ¢ the incliuatiou of the true sight line, we have 
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Py) 2 
y— r=—(5 — i] sin 1” tan dy 


6 ar ace 
Y-—-1,=7— (5 + i) sin 1” tan $7, 
whence, taking tan 47 = tan $7, in the second members, 


nT eot hy (68) 


It is evident that, when 7 is positive, the greater measure is 7,, 
taken on the thread nearest the plane of the instrument, and 


‘ -+iis the distance from this thread to the point in the field 


which represents a direction parallel to the plane of the sextant. 
Hence the first method of adjusting the telescope given in Art. 84. 


102. To find the error produced by a small inclination of the index 
glass.—The horizon glass, being ad- 
justed by means of the index glass rs aie 
(Art. 83), may be supposed to have the 
same inclination. Let pP (Fig. 26) be 
the great circle of the sextant plane; 
let the poles of the mirrors be at P! 
and p’, and put 


t= the inclination of the index glass — PP’ — that of the 
horizon glass == pp’. 


If we suppose that the sight line is adjusted by the first method 
of Art. 84, it will be found in a plane perpendicular to both 
mirrors, and its direction will be represented by a point A’ in the 
great circle p’P’. The direct ray from the eye to an object A’ 
wil be reflected in the direction B’, and thence to 0’, these points 
all iying in the same great circle; A’C” will be the true distance 
y’ of the objects observed, and p/P’ = 47’ will be the true angle 
of the mirrors, while pP= 47 will be the angle given by the 
sextant reading. In the isosceles triangle P’Qp’, we have the 
angle p'OP’!= ty and Qp'= OF = 90° — 1; and, dividing it 
into two right triangles by a perpendicular from Q, we obtain 


sin} 7’ = cos dsinty (69) 
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whence, very nearly, 
y—y = — 2Psin 1” tan ty (69*) 


By the method of adjusting the index glass given in Art. 82, it 
may easily be placed within 5’ of its true position, and for 
== 5’ = 800”, and 7 = 120°, this formula gives 7’ — 7 = — 0.5. 
If[ence, with ordinary care, this error will also be practically 
iusignificant. 

The inclination of the sight line, in this solution, is variable 
with the angle measured. Denoting it by i’ = AA’, we readily 
find, by the aid of a perpendicular from Q upon p’P’, 


tan 7’ — tan 1.08 G4 r—f) (70) 
cos dy 
in which 8 = Ap; or 
’ = I see ty cos (47 — #) (70*) 


103. If, however, the sight line is not determined as above 
supposed, but has a constant inclination to the plane of the sex- 
tant, denoted by i, its inclifiation to the plane of reflection p’P’ 
will be i’ — 7, and the additional error produced by this inclina- 
tion will be found by (67*) to be 


—(2’ — 7)*sin 1” tan dy 
Combining this with (69*), the complete formula is 
i => 21sin 1” tan ty —[U sec ty cos (47 — 2) — 7} sin 1” tan zy 
which can be put under the form 
y’ —y = —2sin 1" tan}; [P + see $7 [1 cos (+7—- 8) —icosty}] (7) 


which agrees with Encxn’s formula in the Berlin Jahrbuch for 
1830, p. 292. : 

Taking, as an extreme case, | = 5/,i = — 5’, 7 = 120°, 8B = 30°, 
this gives 7’! — 7 = —— 4/.0. 


104. Yo find the error nroduced by a small inclination of the horizon 
glass. —Assuming that the index glass and the telescope are in 
adjustment, let tie pole of the horizon glass be at p’, Fig. 21, 
the pole of the index glass being at P, and the sight line directed 
towards A in we plane of the sextant. The ray from the eyé 
towards A is reflected to B’ in the arc Ap’, so that p’B’ = plas 
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and thence to C’, which is at the distance CC’ = BB’ from the 
great circle pPC. AC—y is the 

angle given by the sextant; and » 
AC’=y/' is the true angular dis- ae A 
tance between the two objects whose 
images are observed in contact. 


Putting 


Fig. 27. 
P 


k = the inclination of the horizon glass — pp’, : 
m= CC’ = BB’, 8 = Ap, 


we have from the triangles App’ and ABB’, very nearly, 
m —= 2k cos £ 
and, from the triangle AC’C, 


cos 7/ = COs m cosy 
whence 
y' — 7 = Em’ sin 1” cot'y = 2h8in 1” cos? A cot 7 (72) 


This error is sensible only for small values of 7. For 7 == 0 the 
expression becomes infinite; for in fact it is inapplicable in this 
case, since when the horizon glass is inclined it is impossible to 
make a contact of two images of the same point. But in the deter- 
mination of the index correction by the sun, the limbs of the 
two images will be brought into contact alternately on each side 
of the true zero point of the are, and we shall have 7 = -& 0° 32’, 
For this case, with B == 80° and k = 80” (which ought to be 
the maximum error in the adjustment by Art. 83), we find 
—ry= + 0.7; and even this error is eliminated from the 
index correction itself. For all angles greater than 0° 32’ the 
error 18 wholly inappreciable. 


105. To find the eccentricity of the sextant.—As the arc of the 
extant is limited, the method of determining whether the centre 
about which the index arm revolves is coincident with the centre 
of the graduations by means of two verniers 180° apart (Art. 28) 
is not applicable. We can find the eccentricity only by comparing 
various angles measured with the sextant with their known values 
found by some other means. Thus, the angular distances of a 
number of terrestrial points situated in a horizontal plane may 
be accurately determined with a good thcodolite and then also 
mcasured with the sextant. 
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Or we may measure with the sextant the distance of two wel] 
known fixed stars and compare it with the apparent distance 
computed from their right ascensions and declinations. The re- 
fraction, however, must be taken into account, which may be 
done in either of two ways. Ist, The true distance of the stars 
will be found as in the case of the moon and a star, Vol. I, 
Art. 255. Then the apparent distance will be found by the 
formule (448) and (449) of Vol. I, in which we must for this 
case suppose h/, H’,d’ to be the true altitudes and distance, and 
h,, Hf, d, to be their apparent values affected by refraction. The 
altitudes will be computed by Art. 14, Vol. I., the local time, 
and consequently the hour angles of the stars, being given. 

2d. We may compute the zenith distances and parallactic 
angles of the stars for the time of the observation by Vol. I. Art. 
15, and then the refraction in right ascension and declination by 
-Art.120. We shall then have the apparent right ascensions and 
declinations, from which the apparent distance will be directly 
computed by the method of Vol. L Art. 25. 

Now, let 7 be the sextant reading, z the index correction (here 
supposed to be unknown, as we must regard the zcro point as 
likewise affected by the eccentricity), 7’ the true value of the 
measured angle, ¢ the eccentricity; then, since the readings of tho 
sextant are double the true arcs, we have, by (9), 


ry —(y + 2) = 2e sin (47 + £) 
er, putting n = 7’ — 7, 
x + 2e cos Hsinty’ + 2e sin Hcosty//—n (73) 


To find the three unknown quantities z, 2e cos #, and 2esin &, 
we must have three such equations derived from three angles 
falling in different parts of the arc,—for example, near 0°, 60°, and 
120°. If we have measured a large number of angles, of various 
magnitudes, we can treat the equations by the method of least 
squares. 

As the index correction is liable to change from one observa- 
tion to another, we can let 7 represent the reading corrected for 
the index error found «i each observation, and then z will be the 
correction of the zcro point for eccentricity. 
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THE SIMPLE REFLECTING CIRCLE. 


106. If the arc of the sextant is extended to a whole circum- — 
ference, the index arm may be produced and carry a vernier 
upon each extremity. The mean of the readings of the two 
verniers may then be taken at every observation, and will be 
wholly free from the error of eccentricity. This constitutes a 
simple reflecting circle, the manipulation of which is in eyery 
respect the same as that of the sextant. It has not only the 
advantage of climinating the eccentricity, but at the same time 
of diminishing the effect of errors of reading and accidental 
errors of graduation, since every result is derived from the 
mean of two readings at two different divisions of the are. The 
only objection to the instrument is found in the slight increase 
of its weight. 

The simple reflecting circles of Trovaiton are read by three 
verniers at distances of 120°;. but, as the eccentricity is already 
fully eliminated by two verniers, the third can increase the 
accuracy of a result only by diminishing the effect of errors of 
reading and of graduation. If e, 1s the probable error of the 
mean of two readings, that of the mean of three readings will be 


f= 6.4/2 s= 084 «, 


so that if two verniers reduce the error to 5’ the third will only 
further reduce it to 4/’, an increase of accuracy which for a 
single observation is not worth the additional complication and 
weight and the trouble of reading. As was to be expected, 
these instruments, though of very refined and perfect construc- 
tion, have been but little used. 

The prismatic reflecting circles of Prstor and Martins noticed 
below have but two verniers, and combine many practical ad- 
vantages. 

THE REPEATING REFLECTING CIRCLE. 


107. In the repeating reflecting circle the small mirror, or 
horizon glass, is not permanently attached to the frame of the 
instrument, but is attached to an arm which revolves about the 
centre of the instrument. As the telescope must always be 
directed through this glass, it is also attached to the same arm 


and revolves with it. This arm also carries a vernier at its 
uxtremity. 
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Let ETH (Fig. 28) be the revolving arm to which are attached 
the small mirror m, the 
telescope 7, and the ver. 
nier, or index H; M the 
central mirror which is 
revolved by the arm MT, 
carrying the vernier, or 
index £, In accordance 
with the nomenclature in 
nautical works, we shall 
call ZZ the horizon index, 
and J the central index. 

The are is graduated 
from 0° to 720° in the di- 
rection 1774. 

Let A and B be the objects whose angular distance is to be 
measured. First: let the central index Z be clamped at any 
assumed point of the are. Bring the plane cf the instrument to 
pass through the two objects. Direct the telescope towards the 
right hand object B, and, without touching the central index, 
move the horizon index Jf (or rather revolve the instrument, 
keeping the telescope bearing on 2), until the image of the left 
hand object A is reflected from the central mirror M to the 
horizon glass m, and thence to the eye, and thus into coincidence 
with the object B seen directly. This completes the first part 
of the observation. Now, 
leaving the horizon index 
fT clamped in this posi- 
tion, unclamp the central 
index J; direct the tele- 
scope to the left hand 
object A, Fig. 29, and 
move the index J for- 
ward (in the direction of 
the graduations) until the 
reflected image of the 
right hand object B 1s 
brought to coincide with 
the direct image of A. 
This completes the second 
part of the observation. 


Fig. 28. 


Fig. 29. 
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Then, the difference between the readings of the central index in its two 
positions is twice the angular distance of the objects. For let h, Fig. 
29, be the point of reading of the central index before the first 
contact, and #’ that after the second contact. At each contact 
the angle of the mirrors is equal to one-half the angle measured 
(Art. 80); and it is evident that the points 2 and R’ are at equal 
distances on each side of that point of the are at which the cen- 
tral index would have stood had we stopped its motion when the 
mirrors were parallel. If[ence the angle RMR’ is twice the 
angle of the mirrors at either contact. Denoting the angle 
measured by 7, and the readings by R and R’, we have, there- 
fore, 
2y = h'—R 


The half difference of the two readings is then the mean of 
two measures of the required angle; while with the sextant two 
observations are necessary to furnish one measure of an angle, 
since one observation must be made to determine the index cor- 
rection, Which is here dispensed with. 

If we now recommence the observations, starting from the 
Jast position of the central index, this index will be found after 
the fourth contact at a reading /?’’, which differs from &’ by 
twice the angle 7: so that we have 


2y — Re pane R' 
and, conseqnently, 
4y — R"” ee R 


Continuing this process as long as we please, we shall have, after 
any even number » of contacts, a reading £, of the central 
index, and 
ny = k,— R 
or 
R,—R 
n 


r= (74) 
ITence it is necessary to read off the are only before the first and 
after the last observed contact, which is one of the greatest 
advantages of this’ instrument for use on board ship in night 
observations. 


+108. If the distance of the objects is changing, as in the case 
of a lunar distance or an altitude, the difference between the 
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first and last readings will be the sum of all the individual 
measures, and the value of 7 found by dividing this sum by the 
number of observations will be the mean of all these measures. 
The time of cach observation having been noted, this value of 7 
will be the value of the observed angle at the mean of these 
times, provided the angular distance is changing uniformly. 


109. We have thus far supposed the telescope to be directed 
alternately towards cach object; but (as in the measurement of 
a lunar distance, for example) it is expedient to look directly at 
the fainter object and reflect the brighter one. This can be done 
by reversing the face of the instrument after each contact; for 
the relative position of the mirrors will thus be inverted without 
requiring the line of sight to be shifted from one object to the 
other. | 

It is convenient in practice to distinguish the two kinds of 
observation by the relative positions of the mirrors. For this 
purpose, let a plane be conceived to be passed through the axis 
of the telescope at right angles to the plane of the circle; the 
instrnment is thus divided into two portions, of which that which 
is on the same side of the perpendicular plane as the central 
mirror will be called the right, and that which is on the opposite 
side, the left; these designations, however, having no reference 
to the riglt and left or the observer when the instrument is held 
in various positions. 

An observation to the right 18 one in which the object reflected 
from the central mirror is on the right of the instrument. 

An observation to the left is one in which the object reflected 
from the central mirror is on the left of the instrument. 

A cross observation is one consisting of two observations, one to 
the right and one to the left. 

The observation to the right is precisely like that with the 
sextant. We may, in fact, use the instrument as a sextant. 
Clamp the horizon index at any point of the are; bring the direct 
and reflected images of the same object into coincidence by 
moving the central index, and read off this index. Call this 
reading &; then, making any observation to the right, let the 
reading be RA’; the angle ‘neasured is R’ —R, and —R may be 
regarded as the ind“x correction, us in the sextant. 


110. In observing altitudes with the repeating circle, the tele- 
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scope is directed to the image in the artificial horizon. The 
central index .is, for convenience, set upon zero, and we com- 
mence with an observation to the left, as in Fig. 28, holding the 
instrument in the left hand. The next observation is to the 
right, as in Fig. 29, and the instrument is held in the right hand. 


111. In order to facilitate the repetition of the observations, 
the horizon glass and telescope carry with them an inner circular 
arc, which is called the finder. This finder moves under the 
central index arm alternately backwards and forwards in the suc. 
cessive observations ; and, consequently, when the two places of 
the index arm have been once noted on the finder, it can be 
brought approximately to these places for the succeeding obser- 
vations, whereby the images will be already approximately in 
contact. Two sliding stops are usually placed on the finder, and, 
when once set, serve to indicate the two positions of the central 
index. The finder is also roughly graduated for the same pur- 
pose. 


112. The adjustment and verification of the glasses and tele- 
scope are In every respect the same as for the sextant. The 
theory of the errors is also similar, only we have a compensa- 
tion of some of them which is worthy of notice and will be 
considered below. 

Dark giasses or shades are placed, as in the sextant, behind 
the horizon glass and between the horizon glass and central 
mirror, for observations of the sun. In cross observations, the 
errors of these glasses are climinated, since their positions with 
respect to the incident “ys are reversed at each alternate contact. 
In observations to the left, however, Fig. 28, it is evident that 
when the angular distance between the objects A and 3 is small, 
colored glasses midway between Jf and m would intercept a 
portion of the direct rays from zl on their way to Jf, In this 
case, therefore, it becomes necessary to substitute for them a 
large shade immediately in front of the central mirror. The 
same shade serves for the observation to the right; but, as the 
ingle of incidence of rays falling upon it is no longer the same 
as in the observation to the left, the errer of the shade is 
not wholly eliminated. Tlowever, as the angle of incidence is 
small in both positions, the errors produced by a prismatic form 
of the shade will be small, and the partial compensation of these 
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errors which occurs will leave a residual crror mostly inappre- 
ciable. 


113. Zo determine the error produced by a prismatic form of the 
central mirror in a cross observation with the circle-—Let us consider 
the two contacts separately. 

Ist. The observation to the right is the same as with the sextant, 
and hence we have, for this observation, by (66), 


pf = 2M [VIF Pook Uy FA) VIF FRA] (1) 
in which Jf, 9, 8,7, and 7’ have the same signification asin Art. 97. 


2d. In the observation to the left, the central mirror is reversed 
with respect to the incident ray, and 


Fig. 30. ; ; , 
. . therefore the sign of MZ must be 
changed. But the angle of incidence 
: , ¢ also changed. Let Mand m, Fig. 


m 30, be the positions of the mirrors,, 

AM a ray from the left-hand object A 

reflected from the centra] mirror to m, 

and thence to # in coimeidence with 

the direct ray from the object B. Producing the faces of 
the mirrors, we readily tind, from the triangle Cm, 


g=ty—B 
This value is to be used in the equation (64). The error in the 
measured angle will be the difference of the values of (64) for 
g =4y7 — f and go = — f; and we shall therefore obtain for it 
a formula differing from (75) only in having — f instead of + 8 
and — M instead of + M. IIence the error in an observation 
to the Icft is 


y—y¥=—2M[V14 Gc? Gy — BH —V1+ 4 sec?8] (76) 
8d. For the error in the cross observation we have, by taking the 
roean of (75) and (76), 


y—7 =M[V1 + ps0 7 + A) — VIF g'sec Gy — 8] (77) 


If we suppose, as in Art. 97, g?== 1.4025, M=10", 7 = 120°. 
B = 10°, we find, by these formule, that the crror of an observa- 
tion to the left is 41’, that «* an cb>ervation to the right is 11’, 
and that of a cross o'servation is 15’... The error of the central 
mirror, though not wholly climinated, is reduced to about one- 
third that of a sextant chservation. 
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Borpa,* to whom we owe the most important improvements in 
the reflecting circle, gave the numerical values of the formule 
(75), (76), and (77), in a small table with the argument 7, for a 
eircle in which 6 = 10°. Table XXXIV. of Bownrrcn’s Navi- 
gator is derived from similar formule. 

The error produced by the central mirror for a given angle 
may be found by Art. 97, and then by means of Borpa’s table 
we may infer the correction for any other angle, by simple pro- 
portion. 


114. The errors of reading, of imperfect graduation, and of 
eccentricity are all nearly climinated by taking a sufficient num- 
ber of cross observations. For these errors affect only the first 
and last readings, and are divided by the number of observations. 
If the sum of all the measures is very nearly 720° or 1440°, &c., 
so that the central index has made one or more complete revo- 
lutions, the eccentricity is wholly eliminated. 

The error resulting from an inclination of the sight line of the 
telescope is not reduced by repetition, since it makes every 
measure too great. (Art. 99.) 

In theory, therefore, the repeating circle is very nearly a per- 
fect instrument, capable of eliminating its own errors. As, how- 
ever, we cannot pretend to measure “what we cannot see,” the 
refinement of the circle may really be thrown away, so long as 
the optical power of its telescope is so fecble. In fact, the results 
obtained with the circle do not appear to have surpassed those 
obtained with the sextant so much as was expected from its theo- 
retical perfection. This may, however, be due, in a degree, to 
the mechanical imperfections arising from the centring of two 
axes one within another.t 


* Description et usaye du Cercle de Réflerion, par Cu. De Borva, 4” ed. Paris, 1816. 

7 It seems that the instrument makers have supposed that it was necessary that 
both the horizon and tho central indices should be perfectly centred. In Gambey’s 
circles the axis of the central index turns within that of the horizon index, and any 
Shake of the latter is communicated to the former. But, if we use the instrument as 
prescribed in the text, reading off only the central index, it is quite unimportant 
whether the horizon index is correctly centred or not. It is only neeessary that it 
should revolve in a plane parallel to the plane of the instrument, and should remain 
firmly clamped throughout each cross observation ; and this will be secured by giving 
it a broad hearing about the centre. ‘The axis of the central index ought then to 
pass directly into the solid frame of the instrument, and the horizon index should 
turn upon a fixed collar, which would entircly scparate it from the former. From 
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115. The circle, as above described, is capable of measuring 
no angles greater than about 140°. In this respect, therefore, 
it does not excel the sextant. A very simple addition proposed 
by M. Daussy obviates this difficulty. On the horizon index 
arm EH, Fig. 31, he places a second small mirror n, which 
is of only one-half the 
height of the silvered 
partof the horizon glass 
m. The angle at which 
it stands is more or less 
arbitrary, but it is con- 
venient to have it make 
an angle of about 45° 
with the mirror m. Let 
A be any distant object, 
and let the instrument: 
be held sothata ray An, 
falling upon 7, shall be 
refleeted in the line nm 
to m and thence to the eye at #. Now move the central index 
until the ray AC, from the same object, is reflected from the 
central mirror JZN in the line Cm, passing over the small mirror 
n to the horizon glass, and thence to the eye in coincidence with 
the first ray. (This observation is like the ordinary one of deter- 
mining the zero point of a sextant or circle, only the line of sight 
is directed to a point about 90° from the object.) The mirror 
MN and the small mirror n are now parallel. Let # be the 
reading of the central index. Now let B be a second object 
which may be even more than 180° from A reckoned in the 
direction HRI’. Move the central index until this object is 
reflected from the central mirror J2/N’ to m, and thus into coin- 
cidence with the image of A reflected from nr. Let 22’ be the 


the fact that such a construction has not been heretofore adopted, I infer that this 
part of the theory of the instrument has not been well considered. 

If this change is made, and the instrument is used on land upon a stand, I cannot 
see any reason why we should not realize all the theoretical advantages of the in- 
strument, especially if we considers bly increase the optical power of the telescope. 

The opinion of Sir Joun Hersew. .. (Outtenes of Astronomy, Art. 188) that ‘‘the 
abstract he. ity and advant: -e of this principle” (of repetition) «seem to be counter- 
balanced in practice by some unknown cause, which probably must be sought for in 
imperfect clamping,” is hardiy eustaincd by practical experience with instruments 
having a single central a: 's. 
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reading. The angular motion of the mirror MN being always 
equal to one-half the angular distance of the objects, 2’ — R is 
the required angle. M. Daussy calls this contrivance a dépressio- 
metre, or dip-measurer, from its application to the measurement 
of the dip of the sea horizon, by measuring the angular distance 
between two diametrically opposite points of the horizon, this 
angular distance being 180° plus or minus twice the dip accord- 
ing as we measure through the zenith or through the nadir. It 
finds, however, another important application in observations 
with the artificial horizon when the altitude exceeds 65° or T0°, 
and the double altitude is consequently too great to be measured 
in the usual manner, The additional mirror is usually furnished 
with the Gambcy circles, and is readily applied to any instru- 
nent. Since the angle at which it stands is not required to be 
found, the only adjustment necessary is to make it perpendicular 
to the plane of the instrument, which is done by the aid of the 
same test as that which 1s used in adjusting the horizon glass; 
we have only to observe that the two images of the same object 
A (which for this purpose may be a bright star) reflected from 
MN and n can be brought into coincidence in the middle of the 
field of the telescope; the mirrors ALN and m having of course 
been previously adjusted.* 


THE PRISMATIC REFLECTING CIRCLE AND SEXTANT. 


116. The prismatic reflecting circle, constructed by Prstor and 
Martins of Berlin, differs from the simple reflecting cirele 
(Art. 106) by the substitution of a glass prism for the horizon 
glass, and by the position of this prism with respect to the cen- 
tral mirror. 

ABC, Fig. 32, represents the cirele; Jf the central mirror 
upon the index arm ae, which carries a vernier at each end a 
and ¢; m the prism, which is nearer the telescope 7 than the 
central mirror, and is permanently attached to the frame of the 
instrument. The prism has two of its faees nearly perpendicular 
to each other, and the third face acts as the reflector, A ray 
from the central mirror entering one of the perpendicular faces 
is totally reflected at the inner face and passes out through the 


* Special instruments for measuring the dip of she sea horizon have been contrived. 


For an account of TrovgHuTon’s Dip-Sector, sco Summs’s Treatise on Mathematical 
Instruments, 
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other perpendicular face in the direction of the sight line of the 
telescope. The height of the prism is only one-half the diameter 
of the object lens of the telescope, and therefore direct rays 
from any object passing over the prism enter the telescope and 
are brought to the same focus as the reflected rays. When the 
central mirror is parallel to the longest side of the prism, as in 
Fig. 82, two images of the same object are in coincidence, and 
the index correction is determined as in the sextant, except that 
every reading is here the mean of the readings of the two 
vernicrs. 

Now revolving the index into the position, Fig. 33, an object 


Fig. 32. Fig. 33. 
‘a 


' ‘ 
k. E 


to the right will be reflected into coincidence with the direct 
object, and the angular distance of the two objects is given by 
the reading corrected for the index error. When the central 
mirror becomes nearly perpendicular to the line Mm, the prism 
intercepts the rays from the right hand object. This occurs 
when the angular distance of the two objects is about 180°. 
Beyond this point the head of the observer also intercepts the 
rays, until we come to the position of Fig. 34. 

In this position two objects 180° anart can be brought into 
optical coincidence. But. sIthoneh the prism does not interfere 
with th: rays from the sceond object, the head of the observer 
may; and this is obviated by placing a small prism D at the eye 
end of the telescope, to reflect the two images which are in 
coincidence, tv the eye in the direction DE. 
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Continuing the motion of the index, we see, by Fig. 35, that 
angles greater than 180° can now be obtained until the index 
arm comes against the prism, which occurs when the angle is 
about 280°. The angles thus measured may be reckoned either 
as between 280° and 180° or between 80° and 180°. Of these, 
the angles falling between 80° and 130° may be observed in two 
reversed positions of the instrument, constituting a cross obser- 
vation, as with the repeating circle, whereby the index correc- 
tion becomes unnecessary, and the errors arising from a prismatic 
form of the central mirror are partially climinated. 


Fig. 34. Fig. 35. 
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When the index is on zero, Fig. 32, the rays incident upon 
the eentral mirror make an angle with it of 20°, and in this posi- 
tion we obtain the feeblest reflected images. When the index 
is at 130°, the incident rays make an angle with the mirror of 
85°, and we obtain the brightest reflected images. In the com- 
mon sextant, the reverse takes place; the feeblest images occur 
for the angle 130° when the incident rays make an angle of only 
10° with the central mirror; and the brightest images when the 
index is on zero and the rays make an angle of 75° with the 
mirror. The angles of incidence in the prismatic instruments 
are, therefore, more favorable for the production of distinct 
images than in the common sextant, since even the smallest 
sugle which the incident rays make with the mirror in the 


former is double the corresponding angle in the latter. 
Vou. II.—g 
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The adjustments of the prism and central mirror are similar to 
those of the horizon and index glasses of the sextant. 

The theory of the errors is also similar to that above given 
for the sextant and circle. 


117. The advantages of these instruments over the common 
sextants are: Ist. Angles of all magnitudes can be measured ; 
2d, the eccentricity is completely eliminated by always employ- 
ing the mean of the readings of the two vernicrs; 3d, the re- 
flected images are brighter than in other reflecting instruments, 
both because the angles of incidence upon the central mirror are 
more favorable, and because the inner face of a glass prism is a 
much better reflector than a silvered glass; 4th, the errors 
arising from a prismatic form of the central mirror are much 
less than in the sextant. The instruments, as made by Pistor 
and Martins combine also other improvements which might he 
introduced into the common sextant. Thus, the shade glasses 
admit of reversal, by which their errors are wholly eliminated ; 
a revolving disc, containing sinall colored glasses or shades, is 
adapted to the eye picce of the telescope, for use in taking alti- 
tudes of the sun with the artificial horizon; all Jost motion is 
avoided in the tangent serew, by causing it to act against a 
spring; the arc is read off at night by the aid of a lantern which 
is placed over the centre of the instrument and the light of which 
is concentrated upon the are by a lens. 

The prismatic sextant differs from the cirele only in dispensing 
with the second vernier (the vernier a in the above figures), and 
that portion of the are upon which it reads. The same angles 
ean be measured with this instruinent as with the cirele, but 
without the advantage of eliminating the eecentricity. 

For an extensive series of observations, illustrating the capa- 
bilities of the sextant in the hands of a good observer, and espe- 
cially demonstrating the excellence of the prismatic sextants, see 
an article of ScHUMACHER, in the Astron. Nach., Vol. XXIII. p. 
321. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. 


118. THe transit instrument is an instrument for determining 
the instant of a star’s passage through any given vertical plane ; 
or (which is the same thing) the time of a star’s transit over any 
given vertical circle. For this purpose, it is necessary that the 
motion of the telescope be confined to the vertical plane; and this 
is effected by attaching the tube to a horizontal axis and perpen- 
dicular to it, so that by revolving the instrument upon this axis 
the principal sight-line of the telescope describes a plane passing 
through the zenith. The common theodolite may therefore be 
used as a transit Instrument when its telescope admits of a com- 
plete revolution upon its horizontal axis. 

The time of transit over the assumed vertical cirele is deduced 
from the tine when a star passes a given thread placed in the 
focus of the objective. 

The instrument may be mounted in any vertical plane, but is 
chiefly used either in the meridian or in the prime vertical: in 
the first position, for finding either the trne local time or the 
right ascensious of stars; in the second, for finding either the 
latitnde of the place of observation or the declinations of. stars. 
When spoken of simply as “the transit instrument,” however, 
it is usually understood to be in the meridian. 

It admits of some variety of form. In the old and still most 
common form, the telescope and horizontal axis biseet cach 
other,* and the two ends of the axis are supported on pillars 
between which the telescope revolves. 

A second form is that in which, starting from the first form, 
one-half the telescope tube is dispensed with, that half which 
contains the object glass being retained, while the horizontal axis 
is made to perform the part of the other half. At the intersec- 


* In Haurey’s transit instrument (still preserved as a relic in the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory) the pivots of the axis are at unequal distances from the telescope. 
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tion of the tube with the axis is a glass prism which bends the 
rays from the object glass at right angles, and transmits them 
through the hollow axis to the eye piece which is placed at the 
end of this axis. The chicf advantage of this construction is 
that the observer docs not have to change his position to observe 
all the stars which cross the plane of the telescope. It has also 
the advantage, for a portable instrument, of diminished weight 
and amore compzct form. 

In a third form, proposed by Stemnuer* of Munich the 
telescope tube is dispensed with entirely, or rather the horizontal 
axis 1s converted into a telescope, by starting from the second 
form just described and shortening the tube until the object 
glass is brought next to the prism, so that the rays are bent 
immediately after entering the instrument. This is therefore, 
practically, an instrument of the second form with the telescope 
tube reduced to its minimum length; but, to gain sufficient focal 
length, the object glass and prism (which are connected together) 
are ailncedl near one end of the axis. This form evidently ofters 
the greatest advantages for a portable instrument; its want of 
symmetry, and the loss of light incurred by the introduction of 
the prism, seem to prevent its adoption for the larger instruments 
intended for the more refined purposes of the observ: utory. 

The principles governing the use of such instruments being 
essentially the same as those wlich apply to the transit imstru- 
ment of the common form, I shall here treat exclusively of the 
latter. 


119. Plate IV. represents the meridian transit instrument of 
the Washington Observatory, made by KrtEn ANpD Sons, Munich. 
It has a focal length of 85 inches, with a clear aperture of 0.9 
inches. The dimensiens of all the parts may be found from the 
drawing. The portions of the teleseope tube 7’'7, which are 
made conical to prevent flexure, are screwed to the hollow cube 
M. The conical portions of the horizontal or rotation axis NN 
are also screwed to this cubes this axis is hollow, and terminates 
in two steel cvlindrical pivots which rest in Vs at VV. It 1s 
highly important that these pivots be perfect cylinders and of 
precisely equal diameters. 

If the whole wei-ht of an instrument of this size were per- 
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* Astron. Nach., Vol. XXIX. v. 177 
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mitted to rest upon the Vs, the friction would soon destroy the 
perfect form of the pivots, and hence a portion of this weight is 
counterpoised by the weights WW, which, by means of levers, 
act at AX, where there are friction rollers upon which the axis 
turns. By this arrangement, only so much of the weight of the 
instrument is allowed to rest upon the Vs as is necessary to 
insure a perfect contact of the pivots with the Vs. This not only 
eaves the pivots, but gives the greatest possible freedom of 
motion to the telescope, the lightest touch of the finger being 
now sufficient to rotate,the instrument upon the axis. 

The counterpoises may be made to perform another important 
service in diminishing the flexure of the horizontal axis, which they 
will evidently do if they wre applied nearer to the cube than in this 
instrument. With cones, such as VN, of very broad base, the 
amount of flexure must be extremely small; still, with counter- 
poises properly placed, the necessity of making the cones so 
large and heavy would be obviated. (See the arrangement of 
the counterpoises in the merid#n circle, Plate VIL.) 

In the principal focus of the objective, at m, is the reticule, con- 
sisting of seven parallel transit threads; these are parallel to the 
vertici ‘al plane of the telescope and perpendicnlar to its optical 
axis (Art. 5). These threads and the images of stars in their 
plane are observed with the eye piece ZH. Eye ¢ pieces, or oculars, 
of various magnifying powers are usually supplied, to be used 
according to the nature of the object observed and the state of 
the atmosphere, the highest powers being available only in the 
most favorable circumstances. One of these eye pieces (and 
usually one of the lowest powers) is fitted with a mirror to throw 
light down the tube in observations for collimation, as will be 
fully explained hereafter. This constitutes what is called the 
collimating eye picce ; but the plan of placing a small piece of mica 
outside the eye piece (Art. 47) converts any one of the eye pieces 
into a collimating eye piece. 

There is also a micrometer thread which moves so nearly in 
the plane of the transit threads as to be sensibly in the same 
focns. This thread may be either parallel or at right angles to 
the transit threads according to the application of it intended ; 
but in the simple transit instrument its use will be chiefly to 
determine the collimation with the mercury collimator, and then 
it will be most convenient to make it parallel to the transit 
threads. For this purpose, it will be still better to substitute for 
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the single movable thread a cross-thread or two very close paralle] 
threads. 

The transit threads are rendered visible at night by light 
thrown into the interior of the telescope through the hollow 
rotation axis trom a lamp on either side. The light is reflected 
down the telescope tube by a small silver mirror in the cube J, 
or by an open metallic ring, which does not interfere with rays 
from the object glass. The amount of light can easily be regu- 
lated by a contrivance which it 1s not necessary to describe. The 
color of the light may be varied by passe it through glass of 
the desired shade. 

The light thus thrown down the tube illuminates the field, and 
the transit threads appear as black Jines upon a bright ground. 
For very faint stars it may be necessary to reduce this field 
illumination to such an extent that the threads cease to be dis- 
tinetly visible, and then the direct illumination of the threads js 
to be resorted to. This direct illumination of the threads is 
effected, in the instrument here represented, by two small lamps 
(omitted in the drawing) suspended upon the telescope near 
the eye piece, which throw their light obliquely upon the threads 
without illuminating the field. The lamps are so suspended that 
their flames oceupy the same position relatively to the threads 
for all positions of the telescope. The threads are thus made to 
appear as bright lines on a dark ground. Two lamps, one on 
each side, are used in order to produce symmetrical illumination 
of the threads. The threads may also be illuminated by light 
admitted through the axis, but so brought down the tube (by the 
aid of a small lens) as not to illuminate the field; this light being 
finally received by small reflectors near the eye picee, and by 
them thrown upon the threads in such a manner as to produce 
the required symmetrical illumination. 

At Fand F are two small finding circles, also called finding levels, 
or simply finders, which serve in setting the telescope at any given 
elevation or zenith distance. They will be more fully explained 
in connection with the portable transit instrument in the next 
article. 

The handles, A and B, which are witiin reach of the observer's 
hand, act upon a clamp #n * fine motion serew by which the tele- 
scope is fixed and: curately set at any zenith distance. 

The inclination of the rotation axis to the horizon is measured 
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with the striding level Z (Art. 51), which is applied to the pivots 
VV. The feet of the level have also the form of Vs. 

The piers are so nearly adjusted in the first place that the Vs 
are nearly in a true cast and west line, but a small final correc- 
tion is still possible by means of screws which act horizontally 
upon one of the Vs. In the same manner, the inclination of the 
axis to the horizon is made as small as we please by screws 
acting vertically upon the other V. These screws are not shown 
in the drawing. 

In order to climinate errors of the instrument, ‘it 1s necessary 
to reverse the rotation axis from time to time, that is, to make 
the cast and west ends of the axis change places. The reversing 
apparatus or car for this purpose is shown at /2. It runs upon 
grooved wheels which roll upon two rails laid in the observatory 
floor between the piers PP, and is thus brought directly beneath 
the axis. By the crank A acting upon the beveled wheels e and 
f, two forked arms aa are lifted and brought into contact with 
the axis at WN; then, continuing the motion, the telescope is 
lifted just sufficiently to clear the Vs, and the friction rollers at 
X_X; the car is then rolled out from between the piers, bearing 
the telescope upon its arms; a semi-revolution is given to the 
arms, the exact semi-revolution being determined by a stop d, 
the caris rolled back between the piers, and the telescope lowered 
into the Vs. It is hardly necessary to observe that the telescope 
is placed in a horizontal position during this operation. 

Au observing couch C runs on the rails between the piers. It 
is so arranged that the observer reclining upon it may give his 
head any required elevation, and thus be able to observe stars at 
high altitudes without the discomfort which would destroy the 
accuracy of his observations. 

The piers ?P are of granite, and rest upon a foundation of 
stone sunk ten feet below the surface of the ground. They are 
Wholly insulated from the walls and floor of the building. 

Between the piers, a granite slab about a foot broad and ten 
feet long is placed on a level with the floor. This rests firmly 
upon the foundation which supports the instrument, and, like 
the piers, is insulated from the floor. On this slab may be 
placed a basin of mercury at various distances from the instru- 
ment, for observing stars by reflexion. 

I do not propose to enter inio the details of constructing the 
observatory itself, as many of these details will vary according to 
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the taste and means of the builder; but it is essential to remark 
that the opening in the roof and sides of the building through 
which the observations are to be made should be much wider 
than the mere aperture of the telescope; for there are always 
currents of air of various temperatures near the edges of the 
openings, which produce unsteadiness im the images of stars. A 
width of two feet at least should be allowed. 

It is also well to observe that the observing room should be 
large and high, that the radiation from the walls may not have 
too much effect upon the instrument. No artificial heat should 
be permitted in it or near it. Its temperature at the time of an 
observation, and that of the whole instrument, should be as 
nearly as possible the same as the temperature of the atmosphere 
outside the observatory. 

The indispensable companion of the transit instrument in the 
observatory is the sidereal clock, which is to be secured to a, 
stone pier, resting upon a foundation which is insulated from the 
floor, ind so placed that its dial may be seen by the observer 
from any position he may occupy at the telescope. If, however, 
the transits are recorded by the chronograph (Arts. 71-77) the 
clock may be in any part of the observatory, and a single clock 
may be used for all the observations with all the instruments. — It 
will only be necessary that cach instrument should have its own 
chronographic register, which is graduated into seconds by the 
one standard clock. I’owever, a clock in the room with the in- 
strument is still necessary to enable the observer to prepare for 
his observations at the proper time; but this may then be re- 
garded as a sort of finder merely, and it will be necessary to regu- 
late it only approximately. 


120. Plate V. represents a portable transit instrument as con- 
structed by Mr. W. Wiirpemann (Washington, D.C.). The focal 
length of such an instrument is usually from 24 to 36 inches. 

The letters common to Plate V. and Plate IV. represent the 
same parts. The peculiar feature is the portable frame PP, which 
here takes the place of the piers. Tt is made of iron, and is made 
as light as possible without ihe sacrifice of strength and stability. 
The screws tt being remo.e', the inclined supports pp fold 
against the upright o1 +s, and then the latter fold down upon the 
horizontal frame; and the whole frame can be placed in a box. 
This box is deep enough to receive the telescope also. The 
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instrument can thus be conveniently transported and set up in a 
few minutes upon any temporary pillar Q. In the field it will 
often be convenient to mount the instrument upon the trunk of 
a tree cut off to the required height. The frame is quickly 
levelled approximately by the foot screws S, S, 8. 

A diagonal eye piece Ei (Art. 12) is necessary for observing stars 
at considerable altitudes. 

The cye tube of the telescope is moved out and in by a rack 
and pinion 7, to bring the threads precisely into the focus of the 
object glass. The rack and pinion & carry the eye piece to the 
right and left so as to bring it opposite cach thread in succession 
as a star crosses It. 

The finder / consists, Ist, of a small graduated circle which is 
permanently attached to the. telescope; 2d, of a spirit level g 
attached to an arm which revolves about the centre of the cirele., 
This arm carries a vernier, and has a clamp and fine motion 
screw at f. When the vernier reads 0°, the axis of the level is 
parallel to the optical axis of the telescope ; consequently, if we 
sect the vernier to this reading, 0°, and then revolve the tele- 
scope until the bubble stands in the middle of the tube, the 
optical axis will be horizontal. If then we set the vernicr at 
any other given reading #, and revolve the telescope until the 
bubble stands in the middle of the tube, the inclination of the 
telescope to the horizon will be =: R. The altitude of a star 
whose transit is to be observed is known from its declination 
and the latitude of the place of observation, and it 1s usually 
necessary to prepare for the observation by setting the telescope 
at the proper altitude by means of the finder. 

A rack and pinion (not shown in the drawing) serve to revolve 
the eye piece and micrometer so as to make the threads vertical, 
or rather parallel to the vertical plane of the telescope. 

The illuminating lamps are shown in their position. Their 
light is thrown into the axis in nearly parallel lines by means of 
a lens in the lantern opposite the middle point of the flame, the 
flame being nearly in the focus of the lens. 


120*. A small altitude and azimuth instrument so constructed 
that it may be used also asa transit instrument is called a universal 
instrument. The horizontal graduated circle renders such an In- 


strument very convenient for observations out of the meridian. 
See Chapter VII. 
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121. Method of observation.—In all cases, the celestial observa- 
tion made with the transit instrument consists only in noting, by 
a clock or chronometer, the several instants when a star or other 
object crosses the threads. The method of doing this with pre- 
cision is as follows. The instrument remaining stationary, the 
diurnal motion causes the star to pass across the field of the 
telescope. As it approaches a thread, the observer looks at the 
clock and begins to count its beats; and, keeping the count in 
his head by the aid of the audible beats of the clock, he then 
turns his eye to the telescope and notes the beat when the star 
appears on the thread. The transit over the thread may, how- 
ever, fall between two beats; and then the fraction of a beat is 
to be estimated. This estimate is made rather by the eye than 
the ear. Suppose the clock beats seconds. Let a, Fig. 36, be 
the position of the star at the last beat 
before the star comes to the thread, and 6 
its position at the next following beat. 
The observer compares the distance from 
4 |- 3 to the thread with the distance from a to 
ae a 6b, and estimates the fraction which ex- 

presses the ratio of the former to the latter 

| in tenths; and these tenths are then to be 

added to the whole number of seconds 

counted at a, to express the instant of transit. Thus, if he counts 

20 seconds by the clock at a, and estimates that from a@ to the 

thread is 4, of a, the instant of transit is 20*.4, which he records, 
together with the. minute and hour by the clock. 

In the transit of the sun, the moon, or a planet, the instant 
when the limb is a tangent to the thread is noted. The mode 
of inferring the time of transit of the centre from that of the 
limb will be explained hereafter. 

The most accurate method of observing transits is by the aid 
of the chronograph. At the precise instant when the star is on 
the thread, the observer presses the signal key and makes a 
record on the register, which is read off at his leisure, according 
to the methods explained in Arts. 71-77. The record of several 
transits of stars over the five threads of the Cambridge telescope 
is shown in Plate I Fig. 6. Each transit is preceded by an 
irreguiar signal, ; »duced by a rapid succession of taps on the 
signal key, by means of which the place of the observation on 
the register ig »fterwards readily tound. As the observer 


Fig. 36. 
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relieved by the chronograph from the necessity of counting the 
seconds and estimating the fractions, the transit threads may be 
placed much closer to each other and their number greatly in- 
creased. In the transit instruments used in the United States 
Coast Survey for the telegraphic determination of differences of 
longitude (see Vol. I. Art. 227), the diaphragms contain twenty- 
five threads, arranged in groups, or “ tallies,” of five, as in Plate 
I, Fig. 1. 


GENERAL FORMULA OF THE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. 


122. In whatever position the transit instrument may be placed, 
we may consider its rotation axis as an imaginary line, passing 
through the central points of the pivots, which, produced to the 
celestial sphere, becomes a diameter of the sphere; and the azis 
of collimation as an imaginary line, drawn from the optical centre 
of the object glass perpendicular to the rotation axis, and de- 
scribing a great circle of the sphere as the telescope revolves. 
The position of this great cirde in the heavens is fully deter- 
mined when we have given the position of the rotation axis; 
and the position of the rotation axis is given when we know the 
altitude and azimuth of either of the points in which it meets 
the celestial sphere. 

The sight-lne marked by a thread in any part of the field is 
ajine drawn from the thread through the optical centre of the 
object glass. The angle which this line makes with the axis of 
collimation does not change as the telescope revolves: so that, 
while the axis of collimation describes a great circle, the sight- 
line deseribes a small circle parallel to it whose distance from it 
is everywhere the constant measure of the inclination of the 
sight-line. If then a star is observed on the thread, the position 
of the star with respect to the great cirele of the instrument 
becomes known when we know the inclination of the siglhit-line 
or the angular distance of the thread from the axis. 

The general problem to which the use of the transit instru- 
ment gives rise is the following: ) 


123. Zo find the hour angle of a star observed on a given thread of 
the transit instrument in a given position of the rotation axis.—Let 
Fig. 37 represent the sphere stereographically projected upon 
the plane of the horizon, NS the meridian, WH the prime 
vertical. Suppose the axis of the instrument lies in the vertical 
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plane ZA, and that A is the point in which this axis produced 
towards the west meets the celestial 
sphere. Let N’Z’'S’ be the great 
circle described by the axis of colli- 
mation; A is the pole of this circle. 
Let nOs be the small circle described 
by the sight-line drawn through a 
thread whose constant angular dis- 
tance from the collimation axis is 
given=c. Let } denote the altitude, 
90° +a the azimuth, 90° — m the 
hour angle, n the declination of the 
point A; g the latitude of the observer; ¢ the declination of a 
star observed at O on the given thread. Join PA, PO, AO. 
We have | 


Fig. 37. 


NZA -- 90° +a, ZPA == 90° —m 
LA == 90° — b, PA = 90° —n 
AO=90° +e, PZ = 90° — 

PO == 90° — 8 


and the triangle PZA gives the equations [Sph. Trig. (6), (8), (4)] 


COs n GOs ™ ~:: COs b COS a 


cos n sin m ~~ sin b cos g 4+- cos b sina sin g 
(78) 
sin m — sin 6 sin yg — cos 6 sin a COS ¢ 


which determine m and 2x when a and 6 are given. Now let 


t = the hour angle of O cast of the meridian; 
then the angle APO == 90° — m + rt = 90° + (z — m), and the 
triangle APO gives 


— sin ¢ = sin n sin 6d — cos n Cos 6 sin fr — m) 
whence 
sin (rc — m) — tan nm tan J + sinc sec n sec 3d (79) 


which determines r -- m, whence also r. 
These general formule admit of simplification when the in- 
strument is either near the meridian or near the prime vertical. 


THE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT IN THE MERIDIAN. 


124. The instrument is said to be in the meridian when the 
great circle described by the axis of collimation is the meridian. 
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The axis of rotation is then perpendicular to the plane of the 
meridian, and, consequently, lics in the intersection of the prime 
vertical and the horizon. If, further, the thread on which the 
star is observed is in the axis of collimation, the time of obser- 
vation is that of the star’s transit over the meridian; and, since 
at that instant the sidereal time is equal to the star’s right ascen- 
sion, the error of the clock on sidereal time is obtained at once 
by taking the diflerence between that right ascension and the 
observed clock time of transit. (Vol. I. Art. 188.) 

Practically, however, we rarely fulfil these conditions exactly, 
but must correct the time of observation for the small deviations 
expressed by a, 6, and ¢, of which a@ is the excess of the azimuth 
of the west end of the axis above 90° (reckoned from the north 
point), and is called the azimuth constant; 6 is the elevation of the 
west end of the axis, and 1s called the level constant; and ¢ is the 
inclination of the sight-line to the collimation axis, and is called 
the collimation constant. 

We must first show how to adjust the instrument approxi- 
mately, or to reduce a, 6, and ¢ to small quantities. 


125. Approximate adjustment in the meridian.—1st. The middle 
thread of the diaphragm should coincide as nearly as possible 
with the collimation axis. This adjustment can be approxi- 
mately made before putting the instrument in the meridian, by 
moving the thread plate laterally until the middle thread cuts a 
well defined distant point in both positions of the rotation axis 
in the Vs, 

2d. The middie thread (and, consequently, all the transit 
threads) should be vertical when the rotation axis 1s horizontal ; 
that is, it should be perpendicular to the rotation axis. This 
can ‘be verified while adjusting the sight-line, by observing 
whether the distant point continues to appear on the thread as 
the telescope is slightly elevated or depressed. After the instru- 
ment has been placed in the meridian and the axis levelled, the 
verticality of the threads may also be: proved by an equatorial 
star running along the horizontal thread, which is at right angles 
to the transit threads. 

The axis, being placed nearly cast and west (at first by estima- 
tion), is levelled by means of the striding level. Thus ¢ and 6 
are easily reduced to small quantities. 

38d. To reduce a to a small quantity, or to place the instrument 
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very near to the meridian, we must have recourse to the obser- 
vation of stars. The following process will be found as simple 
as any other with a portable instrument. ; 

Compute the mean time of transit of a slow moving star (one 
near the pole), and bring the telescope upon it at that time. For 
the first approximation, the time may be given by a common 
watch, and the telescope may be brought upon the star by 
moving the frame of the instrument horizontally. Then level 
the axis, and note the time by the clock of the transit of a star 
near the zenith over the middle thread. It is evident that the 
time of transit of a star near the zenith will not be much affected 
by a deviation of the instrument in azimuth, and therefore the 
differenee between the star's right ascension and the clock time 
will be the approximate error of the clock on sidereal time. 
With this error, we are prepared to repeat the process with 
another slow moving star, this time employing the clock and 
causing the middle thread to follow the star by moving only the 
azimuth V. When the cloek correction has been previously 
found by other means (as with the sextant), the first approximation 
will usually be found sufficient. The instrument is now sufii- 
ciently near to the meridian, and the outstanding small deviations 
can be found and allowed for as explained below. 

In mounting a large transit instrument In an observatory, it 
will be convenient first to establish the approximate direction of 
the meridian with a theodolite, and to set up a distinet mark at 
a sufficient distance to be visible in the large telescope without 
a change of the stellar focus. The middle thread of the instru- 
ment can then be brought upon this mark before proceeding to 
the observation of stars. 

4th. Finally, it is necessary to adjust the finder whereby the 
telescope is to be directed to that point of the meridian through 
which a given object will pass. If the finder is intended to give 
the zenith distance (C), we take 


¢=g—d-—-r- p for an object south of the zenith, 
=J—y—-r-+tp & ‘“ north “ tT 


in which 7 is the refraction, and p the parallax of the object for 
the zenith distance ¢. but, for the purpose of finding an object 
merely, we may negleet r, except for very low altitudes, and p 
may he neglected fur aJl bodies except the moon. 

To adjust ‘ue fiader, we have only to clamp the telescope when 
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some known star is on the horizontal thread, and in that position 
cause the finding circle to read correctly for that star, by means 
of the proper adjusting screws. It will then read correctly for 
all other stars. In large instruments the finder is sometimes 
graduated from 0° to 360°. 

With respect to the time when a star is to be expected on the 
meridian, the sidereal clock or chronometer answers as a finder, 
since (after allowing for its crror) it shows the right ascensions 
of the stars that are on the meridian. 


126. Equations of the transit instrument in the meridian.—By the 
preceding process we can always easily reduce a, 6, and e¢ to 
quantities so small that their squares will be altogether insensible, 
or, Which 1s the same thing, we can substitute them for their 
sines, and put their cosines equal to unity. And, sinee m, 7, and 
c will be quantities of the same order as a, b, and c, the general 
for.nule (78) will become 


m=. b cosy + asin g 


80 
n =-.b sin o —acos¢g 6%) 
anc (79) gives 

T= m 4-ntan 6 + esee d (81) 


which is Brssrr’s formula for computing the correction to be 
added to the observed sidereal clock time of transit of a star 
over the middle thread to obtain the clock time of the star's 
transit over the meridian. It is hardly necessary to observe that 
the unit of all the quantities a, b, c, m, n, t should be the second 
of time. 

If now we put 


7’ = the observed clock time of the star’s transit over the 
middle thread, 
AT -: the correction of the clock, 
a == the star’s apparent right ascension, 


the true sidereal time of transit will be 7+ 7+ 47; and this 
quantity must be equal to a. Hence we have 
ax=T+aTt3r 
or = (82) 
a=T4+aT+m-+ntanéd+csecd 


by which formula the ri ght ascension of an unknown star can be 
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found when a7’ and the constants of the instrument are known. 
From the transits of known stars, on the other hand, this equa- 
tion enables us to find a7) when the constants of the instrument 
are given. 

The apparent right ascension in this equation should be 
affected by the diurnal aberration, which, by Vol. L. Art. 393, is 
(’’.311 cos g sec d = 0°.021 cos gseed when the star is on the 
meridian. If then @ denotes the right ascension as given in the 
Ephemeris, the first member of (82) ought to be a + 0/311 
cos g sec 0, so that the equation becomes 


a=: T+ aT+m-+ntand + (c — 0°.021 cos g)seed = (83) 
IIence, if instead of c we take 
c’ = c — 0°.021 cos ¢ 


we may use (82) without further modification, and the diurnal 
aberration will be fully allowed for. Sinee, for each place of ob. 
servation, the quantity 0.021 cos g is constant,there is no reason 
for omitting to apply this correetion, although its influence is 
searcely appreciable except with the larger instruments of the 
observatory. 

127. Besssn’s form for the correction t is usually the most 


convenient; but other forms have their advantages in certain 
applications. From (30) we deduce 


a= Mm sin y — nN COS ¢ 
b=mcosg + nsin ¢g \ (84) 


and from the second of these we have 
m=: b sec g —-n tang (385) 
which substituted in (81) gives I[Ansen’s formula, 


t == b sec g -+ n(tan 0 — tan g)+ c see 8 (86) 


This is convenient in reducing observations of stars near the 
zenith, where the coefficient tand — tang becomes small. It 
shows that for a star in the zenith the correction depends only 
on 6 and ec, and that in general the best stars for determining 
the clock correctic n are those which pass nearest to the zenith. 

If we substitute the values of m and n from (80) in (81), we 
readily bring it to the form 
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sin (eo — 8 cos (oe — 3 C 
UO 9) 5c, OR 8) ye. (87) 
cos 6 cos é cos 6 


t= ca 


which is known as Mayrr’s formula. This is the oldest form; 
but where many stars are to be reduced for the same values of 
the constants, it is much less convenient than the preceding. It 
has its advantages, however, in cases where the constant a is 
directly given, or in discussions in which this constant is directly 
sought. 

128. These formule apply directly to the case of a star at its 
upper culmination. To adapt them to lower culminations (that 
is, of circumpolar stars at their transits below the pole), we 
observe that in the general investigation Art. 123, 6 represents 
the distance of the star from the equator reckoned towards the 
zenith of the place of observation, and, consequently, the 
formula will be appheable to lower culminations if we still repre- 
sent by 0 the distance of the star from the equator through 
the zenith and over the pole; that is, if we take for d the supple- 
ment of the declination. This being understood, we shall be 
saved the necessity of duplicating our formule. 

Again, the time of the lower culmination differs by 12' of 
sidereal time trom that of the upper enlmination of the same 
star. Ience, to apply the formule to the ease of a lower cul- 
mination, it 1s also necessary to suppose that a represents the 
star’s right ascension inereased by 12%. 

In short, for lower culminations, we must substitute 12’ +- a 
and 180° — d for a and 0d. 


129. Since the instrument may be used in two positions of the 
rotation axis, it is necessary to distinguish these positions. We 
shall suppose that the clamp is at one end of the axis, and shall 
distinguish the two positions by “clamp west” and “ clamp east.” 
If the value of ¢ has been found for clamp west, its value for 
clamp east will be numerically the same, but will have a different 
sign; for, since in reversing the collimation axis remains in the 
same plane,* any thread will be at the same absolute distance 
from this axis, but on opposite sides of it in the two positions. 


a: —— 


a 


* Except when the pivots are unequal, the correction for which will be considered 
hereafter. 


Vor. Il.—10 
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For example, if we have found for clamp west c = — 0°.292, we 
must take for clamp east c = + 0.292. 

If, however, we take the diurnal abcrration into account, we 
must observe that c’ is not numerically the same in the two posi- 
tions of the axis. For example, if g = 38° 59’, the correction 
0’.021 cos ¢ is 0°.016; and if for clamp west we have c = — 0°.292, 
we shall have for this position c’ == — 0°.292 — 0°.016 = — 0°.308, 
but for clamp east c’ = + 0°.292 — 0°.016 = + 0°.276. 


130. In the above, we have assumed that the star has been 
observed on a single thread whose distance from the collimation 
axis is known. The same method may be applied to each thread ; 
but when the intervals between the threads are known, cach 
observation may be reduced to the middle thread or to a point 
corresponding to the “mean of the threads,” and the correction 
t will then be computed only for this middle thread or this mean 
point. I proceed to show how these intervals are to be deter- 
mined and applied. 


THREAD INTERVALS. 


131. An odd number of threads is always used, and they are 
placed as nearly equidistant as possible, or, at least, they are 
symmetrically placed with respect to the middle one, and this 
middle thread is adjusted as nearly as possible in the collimation 
axis. If the threads were exactly equidistant, the mean of the 
observed times of transit over all of them could be taken as the 
time of transit over the middle one, and this with the greater 
degree of accuracy (theoretically) the greater the number of 
threads.* But since it rarely happens that the threads are per- 
fectly equidistant or symmetrical, it becomes necessary to deter- 
mine their distances; and this is usually the first business of the 
observer after he has mounted his instrument and brought it 
approximately into the meridian. 

Let i denote the angular interval of any thread from the 
middle thread; J the time required by a star whose declination 
is d to pass over this interval. ‘I'hen i, being expressed in 
seconds of time, will also denote the interval of sidereal time 
required by a star in the equator to describe the space between 


eS AE 


— OO = crewmen  ee. 


ee a aS 


* The practical limite to the number of threads will be considered in another 
place. " 
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the threads; for this is the case in which the apparent path of 
the star is a great circle. Our notation, therefore, may be ex- 
pressed by putting 


t =: the equatorial interval of a thread from the middle thread, 
I = the interval for the declination 4. 


If now c denotes the collimation constant for the middle thread, 
the distance of the side thread from the collimation axis is 7+ ¢; 
and if z is the hour angle of a star when on the middle thread, 
I-+ 7 is its hour angle when on the side thread. IJIence, by our 
rigorous formula (79), applied to each thread, we have 
sin (J +- r — m) = tan n tan 6 + sin(i + c)sec n see 3b 
sin (tc — m) == tan n tan 6 4+ sin c sec n sec 6 


the difference of which is 


2cos (4J + +t — m)sin $ [== 2 cos (47 + c)sin $7 sec n sec 3 


for which, since t — m, c, and 7” are here very small quantities, 
we may write, without sensible error, 


2cos $/ sin $7 = 2cos 47 sin $7 sec d 
or (88) 


sin 7 — sini seco 


¥rom this, J can be found when 7 is given. On the other hand, 
if J is observed in the case of a star of known declination, we 
deduce zt by the formula 


sin i = sin] cos 6 (89) 


If the star is not within 10° of the pole, it is quite accurate to 
take for these the more simple forms 


[=i seed i == [cos 0 (90) 


These formule show that the observed interval will be the 
greater the nearer the star is to the pole. Ience, for finding 7 
from observed values of J, it is expedient to take stars near the 
pole, since errors in the observed times will be reduced in the 
ratio 1: cos 0. 

When the star is so near to the pole that either (88) or (89) is 
to be used, it will be found convenient to substitute for them 
the following : 

__ Iecoss 


I= isecd.k i= —)— (91) 
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in which k = 
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Tsin 15” 
sin [ 
from the following table: 


»and its logarithm may be readily taken 


I log 7 sec 6 log k log i sec 6 log k 
im | 1.778 | 0.00000 15" | 2.954 | 0.00081 
2 | 2.079 | .00001 16 | 2.982 00035 
3 | 2255 | .00001 17 | 8.008 00040 
4 | 2380 | .00002 18 | 3.033 00045 
5 | 2ATT 00008 19 | 3.056 00050 
6 | 2556 | .00005 20 | 3.079 00055 | 
7 | 2.623 | .00007 21 | 3.100 00061 
g | 2681 00009 22 | 3.120 00067 
9 | 2.732 | .00011 23 | 3.139 00073 
| 10 | 2778 | 00014 24 | 8.158 | 00080 
11 | 2819 | .00017 25 | 3.175 00086. | 
| 12 | 2.857 00020 2 3.192 00093 
13 | 2.292 00023 3.209 0101 | 
| 14 | 2924 | 00027 
15 | 2.954 | 00031 
L 


3.224 00108 
3.239 00116 
3.204 YQO0124 


ExaAmMpete 1.—If for a star whose declination 1s ¢d = 88° 33’ we 
have observed the interval between a side thread and the middle 
thread to be [= 25" 17°.6, required the value of 7 

We have 


Se ee ees 


log £ 3.18116 
log cos 36 8.40320 
ar.co. log k 9.99912 


oe me ee et 


i == 38°.325 log i 1.58348 


EXAMPLE 2.—Given i = 38'.325, find J for 0 == 87° 15’. 
We have 
log i 1.58348 
log sec 6 1.81896 
log « sec 5 2.90244 
(Argument 2.902) log k 0.00024 
log I 2.90268 


T= 799°.25 


182. The thread iniervals may also be found by Gauss 
method, with a theodclite, precisely as in the method of deter- 
mining the value of a micrometer screw in Art. 46. 

If the instrument is furnished with a micrometer, the value 
of the scre-v muy be determined by the transits of circumpolar 
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stars over the micrometer vhread, and then it may be emplcyed 
to measure the thread intervals. 


REDUCTION TO THE MIDDLE THREAD. 


138. Suppose that the reticule contains five transit threads, 
and that they are numbered consecitively from the side next to 
the clamp: so that for “clamp west’ stars at their upper cul- 
minations cross the threads in the order of their numbers. Then, 
it we denote the observed clock times of a transit over them by 
t, tay yy 4p 4) and the equatorial intervals of the side threads from 
the middle thread by i, i, 7, 7, (observing that 7, and 7, will be 
essentially negative), the time of passing the middle thread 
according to the five observations is cither ¢, + 7, sec d, t, + 7, ec 0, 
t,, t, + i,8ec 0, or t+ i,8ec 0, which, if the observations were per- 
fect, would be equal to each other. Taking their mean, which 
we shall denote by 7, we have 


sec 0 


patthththth ab itit 
: 4) 
If we put 


Ai = 


EtE+4E+4 
_ 


and denote the mean of the observed times by 7, we have 


T == T,+ sisee ds for clamp west, 
T = T,— disecs for clamp cast 


If the threads are equidistant, ai vanishes; otherwise aisec d 
is the correction to be applied to what is called the mean of the 
threads, to obtain the time of passage over the middle thread. 

If there are seven threads, 


wo Gtet+O+G+aty (92) 


-_— 


7 


and so on for any number of threads. | 

At the lower culmination, a star crosses the threads in the 
reverse order, and, consequently, the sign of the correction 
4isecd must be changed; but this change of sign is effected by 
taking for 0 the supplement of the declination, according to the 
method pointed out in Art. 128. We shall, therefore, regard 
the above formuls: as entircly general. 

A. broken transit (one in which the transits over some of the 
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threads have not been observed) is reduced in the same manner; 
that is, we take the mean of the observed times and apply to it 
a correction which is the mean of the equatorial intervals of the 
observed threads multiplied by secd. Thus, if only the Ist, 3d, 
and 4th of five threads have been observed, we have for 7’ the 
several values ¢,-+ 7, sec d, ¢,,¢,-+%,secd, the corresponding 
thread intervals being 7,, 0, 7,: so that we have | 


rabthths ities 


In general, if we put 


M = tho mean of the obsorved times on any number of 
threads, 
f = the mean of the equatorial intervals of these threads, 


the time Z'of transit over the middle thread will be 
T= M-fsecd (93) 


If the clock rate is considerable, the reduction of M to T 
must be corrected accordingly. Thus, if 


AT = the clock rate per hour, 
: “ aT ; 
the reduction f sec 6 becomes f sec d ( 1— sa00 | or, putting 


p = the factor for rate — 1 — stan (94) 
T == M + pf seco 


For a sidereal clock which gains 1" per day, we have a7’ =: 
— #4, whence log p= 0.000005, and for a gain of z seconds daily 
log p = 0.000005 z. 

For a mean time clock which has no rate on mean time, and, 
consequently, loses 9.83 per hour on sidereal time, we find 
log p = 9.99881; and, if it gains x seconds per day, loge = 
9.99881 + 0.000005 x. 

If the star is very near the pole, each thread should be sepa- 
rately reduced, the reduction to the middle thread being com- 
puted by the formula /-= isecd.kp, log k being taken from the 
table in Art. 131. 
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REDUCTION TO THE MEAN OF THE THREADS. 


134, Another mode of reducing transits is commonly used in 
the observatory. We may suppose an imaginary thread so 
placed in the field that the time of transit over it will be the 
same as the mean of the times on all the threads, and for brevity 
this imaginary thread is called the mean of the threads, or the 
mean thread. Then all observations are reduced to this imaginary 
thread, and the constant ¢ as well as the intervals of the several 
threads are referred to it, precisely as if it were a real thread. 
It is evident that, where many complete transits are to be re- 
duced, this method saves labor, as the correction ai sec dis avoided. 


185. ExampLe 1.—The upper transit of Polaris was observed 
with the meridian instrument of the Naval Academy on Jan. 
26, 1859, as in the second column of the following table: 


Clamp East. d = 88° 33’ 54”.3 


a Ese oe 


Sid. clock. I log I log & 


Thread. log t t 
Cree) Renee coy §) Pree ree rane awe EAE RO eee SNE: ee RE aT rate 
VIL | 0844" 55" | — 23" 49" | 3.155038 | 0.00079 | 1.55290 | — 35.720 
VI 52 56 —15 48 n2.97681 84 | 1.87513 | —- 23.721 
1 0 54 — 7 80 n2.67210 09 | 1.07067 | — 11.767 

8 44 

32 + 7 48 2.67025 09 1.06882 | + 11.717 
31 +15 47 2.976380 34 1.37467 | + 23 .696 
30 + 23 46 3.15412 78 1.55200 | -+ 35.645 


The table exhibits the computation of the equatorial intervals 
of the side threads from the middle thread. The values of log & 
are taken from the table in Art. 181, and cach value of log iis 
found by the formula log 7 = log J+ logcosd — logk. The 
signs of I and i are given for clamp west. 

The values of the intervals must be found from a number of 
observations of this kind, and the mean of all the determina- 
tions should be finally adopted. 

_ According to this single observation, the value of at for this 
Instrument will be 
Ai = — 0°.021 


If the reductions are to be made to the mean of the threads, 
we find the values of I by taking the difference between the 
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mean of all tke observed times and the time on each thread, 
and compute i as before. The values of i that would result in 
the above ex.mple may be immediately inferred, since they 
will be equal to those above found diminished by az Thus, 
arranging the values in their order for clamp west, we have— 


‘ Whread Intervals to Intervals to 
* | middle thread. mean thread. 


| 7 | 435.645 | + 35-666 
| oa | +28.696 | +4 23.717 
| W | +11.717 | + 11.738 


IV 0. + 0.021 
v | —11.767 | —11.746 
VI | —28.721 | —28.700 
VII 35.720 | —35.699 


ee 
nen 


EXAMPLE &.—With the same instrument on the same date, the 
Lansit of a Arictis was observed as follows (clamp east): 


{ 
Thread. Clock. 


VII 1* 58" 589.2 6 = + 22° 47’ 49”. 
VI lost 
V | 1 59 24.1 
IV 36 .9 
Ill |. 49.8 
II 2 0 2.8 
I 15 .9 


Mean — 1 59 41 28 


The algebraic sum of the intervals to the middle thread for 
the threads here observed, taken from the table in the preceding 
example, is + 23.571, or for clamp east — 28°.571; and therefore 
the time of transit over the middle thread is 

T = 1 69" 410.28 — 21" gee b= 1 59" 87° 02 
) 

To reduce this observation to the mean of the threads, the 
shortest method is to take one-sixth of the interval corresponding 
to the missing turead.-—thus: ‘ 
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T, = 1* 59 41°.28 — = sec d = 1* 59” 37*.00 


136. Having shown how the quantity 7’ in (82) or (88) is 
found, I now proceed to show how to determine the constants 
m,n, andec. Since m and n both involve 8, let us begin with the 
investigation of this quantity. 


THE LEVEL CONSTANT. 


137. The inclination of the rotation axis to the horizon is 
usually found by applying the spirit level as explained in Art. 
52; and this inclination expressed in seconds of time is the 
value of the level constant b, positive when the west end of the 
axis is too high. 

But the spirit level applied to the outer surface of the cylinders 
which form the pivots does not directly determine the inclina- 
tion of the rotation axis which is the common axis of these 
cylinders, unless the pivots are of equal diameters. 

To find the correction for incquality of the pivots, let C, Fig. 38, 


Fig. 38. Fig. 39. 

B B 
E 

c’ Cc 
C F 

A 
dD A’ 

A 


be the centre of a cross section of a pivot, A the vertex of the V 
in which the pivot rests, B the vertex of the V of the spirit level 
applied to it. Put 


2i == the angle of the V of the level, 

7 «¢ VY * — transit inst., 
r == the radius of the pivot, 
d = the vertical distance of B above C, 


d= “ rT 6 C “: A, 
we have 
r a r 
~~ ging "gin ty 


If now, in Fig. 89, CC’ is the retation axis, A and B the 
vertices of the transit and level Vs at the end next the clamp, 
A’ and B’ the vertices of the Vs at the other end of the axis, 
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r’ the radius of the pivot at that end, then we have for the dis. 
tances B’C’, A'C"’, 
r ; 7 


a o_o 
d Sa e e 1 oe e e 
sin i sin 7, 


The level gives the inclination of the line BB’ to the horizon, 
and we wish to find that of CC’. Let us suppose the clamp at 
first is west, and afterwards east, and that in both positions of 
the axis the inclination given by the level is observed. Let 


B, B' = the inclinations given by the level for clamp west 
and clamp cast, respectively, 
b, 6’ = the true inclinations of the rotation axis for clamp 
west and clamp cast, 
6B = tho constant inclination of the line AA’. 


Also draw CE and CF parallel to BB’ and AA’, and put 
p = HCC’ p,= FCC' 
then, Z being the length of the level, we have 


ea ot d’ —d ie 
P L  Lsini 
d’'—d 7 — Pr 


p= = 
1 L sini, 


for which we may take 


a= pet P r—r 
'  Lesin i, sin 15" 


in which p and 7p, are in seconds of time. Now, we have evi 
dently for clamp west (6 denoting the elevation of the west end) 


and for clamp east, 


= B'— p = +p, 
whence 
 —b = B'— B—2p = 2p, 
B'—B_ i sini = (sini? + sin}, 
2 =PTA=P TP sini, | sin i, *) 
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and, consequently, 


(95) 


B'—B sin 7, 
a (aaiq ini) 


Pp — ree s e e es 
Sin 2 + sin 3, 


By this formula, when i and i, are known, we can directly com- 
pute the value of p from the level indications B and B’, observed 
in the two positions of the axis. 

If the angles of both the transit and the level Vs are equal to 
each other, which is usually the case, we have sini = sin?,; and. 
‘ then we have 


p=- (96) 


The value of p thus found is called the correction for inequality 
of pivots. It is to be carefully found by taking the mean of a 
great number of level determinations in the two positions of the 
axis. By determining it according to the above formula, it is a 
correction algebraically additive to the level indication for clamp 
west: so that the true level constant in any case is found by the 


formulse 
b6=- B+ p for clamp west, 
b' = B’'—p for clamp east. (97) 


138. The ineyuality of the pivots may also be found without 
reversing the axis, by using successively two spirit levels, the 
angles of whose Vs are quite different. Let 27 and 27’ be their 
angles, and Band B’ the apparent inclination of the axis given 
by the two levels respectively. If then 6 is the true inclination, 
and we put 

_ me 
1= Tani 


we have, by the preceding article, 


sin 2 
b= B'+ eee 
sin 2 


whence 
sin 7 sin 7?’ 
sin 2 — sin 7’ 


q = (B— B’). (98) 


® 
und the correction of inclinations found with the level the angle 
of whose Vs is 27 will be 
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q sin i’ 
= —— = (B — B’) ——__——~ 99 
P sin 7 ( ant ain (9) 
If we construct the levels so that their angles are supplements 
of each other, that is, make 27’ = 180° — 21, the formula becomes 
B— B' 
Lo 


tani— 1 

For example, if 27 = 157° 23’ and 27’ 22° 37’, we have 
p = 4(B — B’): so that as accurate a determination of p may 
be found in this way as by reversing and employing the formula 
(96). 


139. ExampLe 1.—The following example of a case in which 
the angle of the level V differed from that of the transit V is 
given is SawitscH. A portable instrument was mounted in the 
meridian, and three sets of observations were made consccutively 
for the determination of p, as in the following table: 


ES EE ES AT 


| Level readings. 
No. of deter- 


mination. | C!8™P- |— oie one 
West. East. 
¢ div. 
E. iB 17.9 _82 B= + 4.92 
og [LR Eel} a= + 500 
Wi Ha] Bo f= +048 
aaa He Ho B= +052 


(1A. 18.2] 831) 7 
E 1\B. 18.3| 8.0 | BY = + 5.05 


The letters A and B in the first column of level readings refer 
to the position of the level on the axis. 
The value of one division of the level was 1/’.68, or, in time, 
0°.112. 
The angle of the level Vs was 85°= 2i: that of the transit 
Vs wis 91° = 23. 
*We find, by takiag the mean, 


B’--B = -- 4.73 div. = + 0*.53 


A 
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and hence, by (95), 
p == + 0°14 


If we had assumed i= %, we should have found, by (96), 
p = -+ 0°.18, very nearly the same as by the complete formula, 
although there is a considerable difference between 7 and 4,. 

To find the truce inclination of the axis during these observa- 
tions, we have, by taking the mean of the values of B and B’, 


div. 
B= + 0.46 = + 0°.05 
B’ = + 8.19 == + 0.58 
whence 
b= + 09.05 + 0°14 —-+ 0°19 
b'— + 0.58 — 0.14 =: + 0.46 


EXAMPLE 2.—In October, 1852, the pivots of the Rerpsonp 
meridian circle of the U.S. Naval Academy were examined by 
twenty-four determinations of-the inclination of the axis, twelve 
in each position, and the means were 

div. 
Clamp west, B = + 0.68 
“« east, B’= + 0.74 


One division of the level was equal to 0°.079; and hence 


diy. 


p = + 0.015 = + 0°.0012 


which was neglected, as of no practical importance. Indeed, it 
is hardly to be presumed that the level readings were sufficient 
to determine so small a quantity with certainty; nevertheless 
they suffice to prove the same excellence of workmanship in 
these pivots as in those of other instruments of Repsoip’s. In 
the meridian circle of Pulkowa, made by the same distinguished 
artist, StRuve found an inequality of pivots of only 0*.0026. 


140. The linear difference of the radii of the pivots may also 
he found; for, by the above formule, we have 


ae (B’ — B) LT sin 15” sin 2 sin 7, 100 
—— —— ” a cement ee eee 
r—r= pL sinisinld"= 2(ain ¢ } sin 4) ( : ) 


The value of L in the Example 1 of the preceding article was 
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10.85 inches, and hence 7’ — r = 0.000075 inch. Small as this 
difference appears, it is satisfactorily determined by the level. 


141. The level constant may also be found by the aid of the 
mercury collimator (Art. 47) and the micrometer. For large 
instruments, it is convenient to have the mercury basin perma- 
nently placed immediately under the instrument, a little below 
the level of the floor, and covered only by a small movable 
trap-door in the floor. 

Let CC’, Fig. 40, be the rotation axis of the instrument; HO 

the collimatio& axis, perpendicular to CC’ ; 
sine MN the surface of mercury. There will be 
formed in the field of the telescope a reflected 
image of each thread of the reticule; but 
we shall here use only the movable micro- 
meter thread (which will be assumed to be 
parallel to the transit threads). Let this 
micrometer thread be brought into coinci- 
dence with its own reflected image, which 
occurs when it is at that point a of the 
field which lies in the line 60 drawn 
through the optical centre of the objective, 
perpendicular to the horizontal surface of 
the mercury; and hence it follows that, in 
this position, the angle aO#' is equal to the 
mclination of the rotation axis CC’ to the surface AN, or that 
aOE is equal to the required level constant. Now, Ict the rota- 
tion axis be reversed; the directions CC’ and £O remain un- 
changed (provided the pivots are equal), and the micrometer 
thread is now at a’, at the same distance as before from the col- 
limation axis; if then the thread is again brought into coinci- 
dence with its image, it must be moved over a distance a’s 
= twice the required level constant. If then we put 


M = the micrometer interval (expressed in seconds of time), 
positive or negative accordiny as the micrometer thread 
is east or west of its image after reversal, 


we shall have 


pice a (101) 


and 6 will thus be positive when the west end is elevated. 
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If the pivots are unequal, 6 and 0’ being the true inclinations 
of the axis for clamp west and clamp east respectively, we shall 
have, after reversal, Oa’ = 6, and after making a coincidence 
again, HOa = 6’; and hence 


Ytb=—M 
and, from (96) and (97), 

bo —b=2 P 
whence 


ad 
2 


, M 
—p v= — +p (102) 


It appears, then, that the mercury collimator alone is not ade- 
quate to the determination of the level constant when the pivots 
are unequal, since the quantity p must be otherwise determined. 
The only independent method of finding p is by the spirit level ; 
but we shal] see hereafter how the level may be dispensed with 
(or its indications verified) by means of the mercury collimator 
in combination with collimating telescopes. 


142. The pivots may be not only unequal, but also of irregular 
figures. To determine the existence of irregularities of form, 
the level should be read off with the telescope placed successively 
at every 10° of zenith distance on each side of the zenith. The 
mean of all the inclinations found being called B,, and B’ being 
that found at a given zenith distance z, B,— B’ is the correc- 
tion to be applied to any level reading afterwards taken in the 
same position of the rotation axis and at the same zenith dis- 
tance. The level readings are thus freed from the irregularities 
of the pivots, but we still have to apply the correction for i- 
equality of the two pivots; and this inequality will be deter- 
mined by taking one-fourth of the difference of the mean values 
of B, (found as just explained) in the two positions of the rota- 
tion axis. 

For the examination of the form of the pivots of the great 
Transit Circle of Greenwich, “each is perforated, and within 
the hollow of the eastern pivot is fixed a plate of metal perforated 
with a very smal] hole, behind which a light can be placed for 
illumination; and in the hollow of the western pivot there is 
fixed an object glass at a distance trom the perforated plate equal 
to its focal length. This combination forms a collimator re- 
volving with the instrument. It is viewed by a telescope of 7 
feet focal length, which, when required, is placed on Vs, one of 
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them planted in the opening of the western pier, and the other 
in a hole made for that purpose in the western wall of the room. 
By a series of most careful observations in 1850, ’51, and ’52, no 
appreciable error could be discovered in the form of the pivots.”’* 
These pivots are six inches in diameter. 


THE COLLIMATION CONSTANT. 


143. The constant ¢c may express the distance from the colli- 
mation axis either of the middle thread or of the fictitious thread 
denoted by the “mean of the threads; the former, when Jin 
(82) is the time of transit over the middle thread, and the latter 
when 7 is the time of transit over the mean of the threads 

Let us first determine ¢ for the middle thread; its value for 
the mean of the threads can afterwards be found by adding the 
quantity ai (Art. 133); thus, denoting the latter by ¢, we shall 
have 

G=c+ ai (103) 


144. First Method.—Place the telescope in a horizontal position, 
and select any terrestrial object that presents some well defined 
point, and so remote that the stellar focus of the telescope need 
not be changed to obtain a good definition of the point.t Mea- 
sure with the micrometer the distance of the point from the 
middle thread. Iteverse the rotation axis, and again measure 
this distance. If it is the same as before, the thread is in the 
collimation axis, and e = 0; otherwise ¢ is one-half the difference 
of the micrometer measures. To obtain a simple practical rule 
which will fix the sign of ¢ for clamp west, put 


M, M’ = the micromcter distances of the middle thread from 
the point, positive when the thread appears in the 
ficld to be nearer to the clamp than tho point; 


then, for clamp west, 
c= }(M+ M’) (104) 


This gives ¢ with the positive sign when the thread is nearer 
to the clamp than the «ollimution axis, in which case stars at 


naw = 


Cm ee. Ee ee 


* Greenwich Obs. fur 1852. Introd. p. iv. 
{ Te meridian mark, if one has been established, will, of course, be used for 
this point. See Act. 269, 
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their upper culminations arrive at the thread before they reach. 
the axis, and the correction ¢ sec dé must be additive. : 

By this method, no correction for the inequality of the pivots 
is required, since the telescope is horizontal. 

Instead of a distant terrestrial point, we may substitute the 
utersection of two threads in the focus of a horizontal colli- 
mating telescope, placed north or south of the instrument. To 
avoid reversing the axis, two such collimators are used, as in 
the following method. : 


145. Second Method.—Let two horizontal collimating telescopes 
Dand F, Fig. 41, be mounted on piers in the transit room, one 


Fig. 41. 


north and the other south of the transit instrument, in the same 
plane with its rotation axis, their objectives turned towards this. 
axis, and, consequently, towards cach other. Suppose, for sim-. 
plivity, that the collimators have each a single vertical thread. 
Nor Sin the principal focus. The transit instrument being at 
first removed so as not to obstruct the view of one collimator 
from the other, an image of the thread of either collimator will 
be formed at the focus of the other, and either thread may be 
adjusted so as to coincide exactly with the image of the other. 
Then the two sight lines of the collimators are in the same 
line, or at Ieast are parallel to cach other, and their threads 
when viewed by the transit telescope represent two infinitely 
distant objects whose difference of azimuth is precisely 180°. 
Replacing the transit instrument, direct it first towards the. 
north collimator. Let CC’ be its rotation axis, AA’ perpendi- 
cular to CC’ its collimation axis, 7 the middle thread of the 
diaphraym at the distance A7'= ce west of the axis. An image 
of NV will be formed at W’ at a distance AN’ from the collima- 


tion axis, which is the measure of the difference of directions of. 
Vou. II.—11 
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the common sight line of the collimators and the axis AA’, 
Measure with the transit micrometer the distance (= J) of 7' 
from NV’. Next revolve the telescope upon its rotation axis and 
direct it towards the south collimator. The axis CC’ is un- 
changed, and the point A of the focus which represents the 
collimation axis is now found at A’. The image of S is formed 
at S’ at a distance A’S’ from the collimation axis, which is again 
the measure of the difference of directions of the common sight 
line of the collimators and the axis AA’: so that we have AWN’ 
= A’S’; but the points S’ and N’ are on opposite sides of the 
axis. The middle transit thread is now at 7” on the same side 
of the collimation axis and at the same distance from it as 
before: so that we have also A’7’= ce. Ience, remembering 
that 


M, M' = the micrometer distances of the middle thread west 
of the north and south collimator threads, respect-’ 
ively, 


we evidently have 
c= }(M + MM’) 

To give this method the greatest degree of precision, it will 
not suffice to use single vertical threads in the collimators, on 
account of the difticulty of estimating the coincidence of two 
superposed threads. It is also clear that the sight lines of the 
two collimators must not be marked by two entirely similar and 
equal systems of threads, since to bring the sight lines into coincl- 
dence we should still have to superpose one system upon the other. 
A simple method 1s to substitute for the single thread in the 
north collimator two very close parallel vertical threads, and in 
the south collimator two threads intersecting at an acute angle 
and making equal angles with the vertical. Then the middle 
point between the close parallel threads marks the sight line of 
the north collimator, and the coincidence of the intersection of 
the cross threads of the south collimator with this point can be 
judged of by the eye with great delicacy. It will assist the eye 
somewhat if the collimators have also two parallel horizontal 
threads equidistant from the middle of the field, but not at tlie 
sami: distance from cach other in both telescopes. 

In the large transit-cirele of the Greenwich Observatory the 
whole system of transit threads is moved by the micrometer 
serew. Ir: thin care let M and M’ be the micrometer readings 
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when the middle thread is in coincidence with the two colli- 
mators respectively; then M, = 3(M + M’)is the reading when 
the middle thread is in the axis of collimation, and ¢ = 90; and 
if during any subsequent observations the micrometer is placed 
at a different reading m, we must take for the reduction of such 
observations ec = M, — m. 


ExaMpLge.—On Feb. 7, 1853, the collimators of the Greenwich 
transit-circle iaving been brought into coincidence, the middle 
transit thread was brought successively upon each collimator, 
and the reading of the micrometer for the north collimator was 
317.300, and for the south collimator 317.521. Hence, the micro- 
meter being sect at the mean 317.411, the middle thread would 
be in the collimation axis, and then e = 0. But if the transit of 
a star was observed on that date with the micrometer set at 
31".5, we should have c = 31.411 — 31.5 — — 0°.089, or, since 
1’ = 0°.985, c = — 07.088. 

146. For merely determining the collimation constant, it is 
not necessary, as has been above supposed, that the collimators 
be in the same horizontal plane with the axis of the transit 
instrument. They may be in a plane so far above (or below) 
that of the transit instrument that the telescope of the latter 
when horizontal will not intercept the view from one to the 
other. If then each collimator is mounted as a transit mstru- 
ment and its rotation axis is level, it can be depressed (or 
elevated) until its threads can be viewed by the transit tele- 
scope. If the inclination of each collimator to the horizon is 
the same, and the measures of the distances of the middle transit 
threads from the two collimating threads are as before M and M1’, 
we still have ¢ = $(¢M-+ M’'). The objection to this arrange- 
ment is that the sight lines of the collimators must be made per- 
pendicular to their rotation axes, and these axes must be levelled, 
adjustments which are unnecessary when they are in the same 
or very nearly the same horizontal plane as the axis of the prin- 
cipal instrument. 

To avoid the necessity of raising the transit instrument out 
ot the Vs (when the three instruments are in the same horizontal 
plane), two apertures may be made in the eube of the telescope, 
through which, when the telescope is vertical, the horizontal 
rays from the collimators may pass. 
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147. Third Method.—Direct the instrument vertically towards 
the mercury collimator, and measure with the micrometer the 
distance of the middle thread from its image; put 


M = the micrometer distance of the thread from its image, 
positive when the thread is west of its image; 


then it is evident that, if the rotation axis is horizontal, we shall 
have M = 2c; but, if the west end is elevated by the quantity 4, 
the apparent distance of the thread and its image will be dimin. 
ished by 26: so that we shall then have Af = 2¢ — 26, whence 


which gives ¢ with its proper sign for the actual position of the 
rotation axis. 

If we wish to determine the level constant at the same time, 
we reverse the axis, and again measure the distance of the middle 
thread from its image. Then, putting 


M, M'== the distances of the thread west of its image for 
clamp west and clamp cast, respectively, 
6, 6’ = the level constants in the two positions, 


we have, for clamp west, 


and (since the sign of ¢ is changed by the reversal), for clamp 
east, 
—ce=IM'4+Y 
whence 
¢= }(M— M’)—30'—d) 


or, since b/ — 6 = 2p, 


e= }(M— M')—p clamp west, 106) 
and e=-—-j}(l—mM’)+p “east, (100, 


We have also 
4b == —1(M 4 WM’) 


bo—b= 2p 
whence 
6=— } M+ M")—p clamp west, 107 
b=a—jM+M)+p “cast, = 


When the micrornoter thread is at right angles to the meridian, 
and, consequently, moves only in declination, it can nevertheless 
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be used for determining the small quantities ¢ and 6 according 
to the above method, as follows. Let AB, Fig. 42, 

be the middle transit thread, A’B’ its retlected Sirs ‘ 
image in the collimator, CD the micrometer thread. 

Move the micrometer thread CD until the distance 3 
between it and its image C’D’, estimated by the 

eye, is equal to the distance between the transit al 
thread AB and its image, that is, until the two threads and 
their images form, to the eye, a perfect square. This square is 
always very small in a tolerably well adjusted instrument, and 
can be very accurately formed by estimation. We have then 
only to measure the distance of CD and C’D’ to obtain the 
required distance. Now, if we move CD we also cause the 
image C’D! to move; but it is evident that (the telescope not 
being disturbed) if CD is moved to C’D’, the image will be seen 
at CD, and, in passing from one position to the other, the thread 
and its image will be in coincidence at the point midway between 
the two positions. If this coincidence could be observed with 
perfect accuracy, we might read the micrometer head first when 
the square was formed, and secondly when the coincidence 
occurred and the difference of the readings would be one-half 
the required measure of the side of the square. But, as the 
threads have sensible thickness, it is difficult to estimate the 
coincidence of the middle of the thread with the middle of its 
image, and therefore it will be better to read the micrometer, 
first when the square is formed by the thread at CD and its image 
at C’D’, and secondly when the square is again formed by the 
thread at C’D’ and its image at CD. The difterence of the 
readings will then be the required measure of the side of the 
square or of the quantity above denoted by M. 


SNe 


EXAMPLE 1.—In 1857, June 28, at the Naval Academy, to find 
the collimation constant of the meridian circle, the distance of 
the image of the middle thread from its image in the mercury 
collimator was measured, by forming a square, as above explained, 
with the declination micrometer thread, alternately north and 
south of its own image. The readings of the micrometer were 
03.5 div. and 59.5 div. The middle thread was west of its image. 
The value of one division of the micrometer was 0.0618. The 


— constant found by the spirit level was 6 = — 0°.247. Clamp 
est. 
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We find 


div. 
M = + 6.0 = + 0.371 
e= 4M + d= -+ 0°.186 — 0°.247 — — 0°.061 


EXAMPLE 2.—In 1855, May 11, with the same instrument, q 
similar observation was made, both with clamp west and clamp 
east, and there were found 


div. 
Clamp W., MM =—54 (Thread nm of its image) 
aes OFF MM! == — 2.7 se “ 


Hence, since for this instrument p = 0, we find 


e= 1(M— M’)= — 0.042 for clamp W, 
b= — 1} (M+ M)=—+4 0.125 


148. By combining the collimating telescopes with the mer- 
cury collimator, we can deduce both the collimation and level 
constants without reversing the rotation axis and without in- 
volving the inequality of the pivots. For, by the collimating 
telescopes, we deduce the value of ec, and by the mercury colli- 
mator in the same position of the axis, the value of 6 = ¢« — 4M. 
This is the method now employed at the Greenwich Observatory, 
where the transit circle 1s never reversed; but it is better also 
to reverse, and thus obtain two independent determinations of 
our constants for verification. 

If we reverse the instrument and determine the level constant 
by this method. in both positions, we can find the inequality of 
the pivots; for we shall have p = 3(6’ — 0). 


149. Fourth Method.—The preceding methods are very precise 
and convenient, but are practicable only with instruments pro- 
vided with collimators. The following method is independené 
of these auxiliaries, and 1s practicable with all instruments which 
admit of reversal; and, being quite accurate, it may be used 
also with the larger instruments in connection with the other 
methods, as a check upon them. 

Direct the telescope upon a star near the pole, and observe 
its transits over one ur more of the side threads (and also over 
the middle thread, if che instrument can be reversed in the 
interval between two threads’. Then immediately reverse the 
rotation ais und onserve the transits of the star over one oF 
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more of the same side threads again. Let 7 and 7" be the 
mean of the clock times of transit over the middle thread, 
deduced from the several observations for clamp west and clamp 
east respectively (Art. 188); 6 and b’ the level constants in the 
two positions (the pivots being supposed unequal) ; then, by (82), 
(83), and (87), we have, for clamp west, | 


—-T+aT+ta a — 9) Ee cos (g — 9) c 0°.021 cos p 


cos 3 cos 0 cos 0 
and, for clamp east, 
— 4+ aT 4 ane ¢—) yoos(y — 8) ee —_—«08.02 1 c08 g 
cos 0 cos 0 cosé COS i) 


From the difference of these equations we deduce 
ce == 4(7" — T) cos 6 -+ p cos (¢ — 9) (108) 
in which we have substituted p for 4(6’ — b). If the pivots are 
equal, the term p cos (y — @) will disappear. 
If Z'and 7” are the times of passing the mean thread (Art. 184), 
then ¢ is the collimation of this fictitious thread. 


150. If the equatorial intervals have not been previously well 
determined, the mean of the transits over the same thread in the 
two positions must be compared with the transit over the middle 
thread. Thus, if J and 7)’ are the clock times on the same 
thread for clamp west and clamp east, we have, for this thread, 
i, being its equatorial interval (omitting the diurnal aberration, 
which would be climinated), 

c 


sin aie cos (g — 8 
a = T, -- 2, 5ec O+A T + a sin (p ==) b ae) _—— 
cos 0 cos 3 cose 


— — od 
a= T'—i,secd+aT+a ue eae) +- pone. a eae 
cos 6 cos 6 cos 3 
and, for the middle thread, supposed to be observed with clamp 
west, | 
— é ‘ — 6 
a= T4 ‘Page DD: pg COS (8) ge 
cos d cos 6 cOso 

The difference between the Inst equation ond the mean of the 
first two gives 


C= 


(at se r) cos 6 + p cos (¢g — 8) (109) 
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but, since the crror of observation in JT will appear in all the 
values of ¢ thus found from the several threads, their mean will 
also involve this error, so that but a slight increase of accuracy 
will be gained by observing more than one side thread. Hence, 
for the greatest precision, it 1s Indispensable that the thread 
intervals should be previously well determined, and that several 
threads should be used as prescribed in the preceding article. 

These formule apply without modification to the case of a 
lower transit, if for dé we use the supplement of the star’s decli- 
nation (Art. 128). 


EXAMPLe.—On Sept. 30, 1858, the lower transit of Polaris was 
observed with the meridian cirele of the Naval Academy on the 
three side threads and the middle thread with clamp cast, and 
on the same side threads with clamp west, as below: 


Polaris (lower culm.) 6 == 91° 26’ 34". 


a a ee oe ee ee ae 


Reduction to Clock time on 


Thread. Clock. middle threa?. middle thread, 


te eee | a ee RS | SL LE OS OR | I S 


I 12 44" 45°. + 23" 39°.2 13* 8" 24°.2 


II 12 52 41 +15 44.8 25 .8 
Til 13 O 89 + 7 47.5 26 .5 
1V 13 8 24.5 24.5 

Mean 7” = 18 8 25.25 


= ee nee 


——_ 


treet | a 


WW | 1316 21. | — 7 475 | 18 8 38.5 

CLW.| IL | 24 20. —15 44.8 35.2 
I 329 13. | —23 392 33.8 

Mean 7 = 13 8 88.17 


AA ee 


The adopted intervals for these threads were i, = + 35°.67, 
i, = + 23.77, i, == + 11.77, with which the reductions to the 
middle thread were coniputed as in the table. As a test of the 
accuracy of the observation, each thread is here reduced sepa- 
rately. We have then, taking only the seconds of 7 and 7”, 
aud putting p = 0, by +108), 


25.25 — 884.11 


C= ~ evs 91° 26’ 34” — + 0*.100 (Cl. W.) 


On the same Jay the distancs: of the middle thread west of its 
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image in the mercury collimator was found with clamp east to 
be — 19.9 div. = — 1.280, and by the spirit level there was found 
b == -+ 0'.521, whence ¢ = — 0°.615 + 0°.521 = — 0°.094 (Cl. EL), 
agreeing almost exactly with the value found by Polaris. 


THE AZIMUTH CONSTANT. 


151. To find the azimuth constant, we must have recourse to 
the observations of stars, since it is only by a reference to the 
heavens that the direction of the meridian can be determined. 
We can either find a directly, or first find n and m, from which 
a can be deduecd. “ 

10 find a directly.—Observe the transits of two stars of different 
declinations 6 and 6’. Let T and 7” be the clock times of transit 
reduced to the middle thread (or the mean thread), 6 the level 
constant, ¢ the collimation constant for the middle thread (or 
the mean thread), and put ec’ = e — 0°.021 cos g (Art. 126). Let 
al’, be the clock correction “at any assumed time JZ, dT the 
hourly rate; then the clock corrections at the times of observa- 
tion are 

AT = AT,+ 6T(T— T) 
aT'— aT,-+ sT(T'— T) 


Then, if @ and a’ are the apparent right ascensions of the stars 
at the time of the observation, as found from the Ephemeris, 
we have, by (82) and (87), 


a= 7+ aT -+-asin(¢ — 6) sec d + b cos(g — 4) seed + c' see 6 
a’ ==: T'4+ aT’+ asin (y — 0’) sec 6’-+ 6 cos (y — ©) see 0’+ ¢ sec 6! 


If in these we substitute the above values of a7'’and a7”, and 
suppose the rate of the clock to be given, every thing in the 
equations will be known except 47) and a. To abbreviate, put 


t= T+ dT(T — T,.) + b cos (gy — 8) sec 6 + ec secd } (110) 
t= T'+ 8T(T'— 7) + b cos(¢ — &) sev 8’+ ec’ seco 


that is, let ¢ and ’ denote the observed clock times reduced to 
the assumed epoch 7), and corrected for lev el and collimation ; 
then we have 


a=-t-+ aT,+ asin (g — é )secd 
a’ t'+ aT,+ asin (gp — 6’) sec 0” 
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which give 
fe. ea Poe sin (p — 8) 
cos 0’ cos d 
cos ¢g sin (6 — é’) 
cos 6 cos 3’ 


—=t'—ft+ta 


whence 


; __¢os 6 cos 6! 

ae Eo aa aaa) cos ¢ sin (3 — 6’) 

or (111) 
coy ed ie ee 


cos g(tand — tan 5’) 


From these formule we learn the conditions necessary for 
the accurate determination of a. In the first place, if the 
rate of the clock is not well determined, the interval between 
the observations must be as brief as possible, so that ¢ and ¢’ 
will be but little affected by the error in d7. The right aseen- 
sious of the two stars must therefore differ as little as possible; 
or, if one of them is observed at its lower culmination, they 
must differ by nearly 12%. In the next place, it 1s evident that 
the larger the factor tan d —- tan d” in the denominator of (111), 
the less effect will errors in ’@ and ¢ have upon the deduced 
value of a. Therefore, if both stars are observed at the upper 
culminations, one must be as near to the pole and the other as 
far from it as possible. Finally, the right ascensions @ and a’ 
must be accurately known, and, therefore, only fundamental 
stars should be used, or those whose places are annually given 
in the Kphemceris. 

If one of the stars is observed at its lower culmination, we 
have only to use 180° -~ d@’ and 12" + a@/ for its declination and 
right ascension, and still use the equations (110) and (111) with- 
out change of notation (Art. 128). In this case the factor 
tan d —- tand’ will become tan d+ tan d’ (taking 0’ here to 

signify the proper declination); and this will be the greater, the 
nearer both stars are to the pole. All the most favorable condi- 
tions can theretore be best fulfilled by two circumpolar stars, 
both as near to the pole as possible and differing in right ascen- 
sion by nearly 12". 

If we can re'v upon the stability of the instrament and the 
clock rate for 12", we may observe the same star at ae its 
upper and lower culminations, and then, putting 180° — 0’ = 
the formula becomes 
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__ a’ —a —(t’—tf) 
Z2cos g tan é 


a (112) 


where a’ is the apparent right ascension of the star at the lower 
culmination increased by 12", and ?’ is the corrected time for the 
lower culmination. 

If the object of the observer is to re-determine the right 
ascensions of the fundamental stars themselves, it is plain that 
he must have an instrument of the greatest stability, and for 
the determination of the azimuth must rely upon upper and 
lower culminations of the same star; for the difference a’ —a 
in (112) may be accurately computed by the formule for pre- 
cession and nutation, although the absolute values of a and a’ 
may be but approximately known. 

To find n directly.—Having observed two stars under the con- 
ditions above given, let ¢ and ¢’ be the clock times reduced for 
rate to the assumed epoch 7} as before, but further corrected 
only for collimation; that is, put 


t= T+4 67T (T — T,) + ¢ see 3 \ 113 
t'= T'+ oT (T'— T,) + ¢ sec 3! ) 


then, by Brsssr’s formula, Art. 126, 


a--t4-aT,-+m-+ntans 
a’—=t'+ AT, + m-+ n tan 0’ 
whence 
r Fi a 
n = (aD (a) (114) 
tan 5d— tan 0’ 


For a single cireumpolar star observed at its upper and lower 
culminations, 


yt) (8) (115) 
2 tan % 


We then find m. by (85); namely, 
m==bsecg—ntang¢ (116) 


If we reduce our observations by Brsset’s or HANsEN’s 
formula, it will be unnecessary to find a. If it is required, how- 
ever, it may now be found by the equation 


a=btan gy — nsec p (117) 
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EXAMPLE.—On May 25, 1854, with the meridian circle of the 
U.S. Naval Academy, the upper and lower transits of Polaris and 
the transit of a Arietis were observed, and the clock times reduced 
to the middle thread were as follows: 


T 
Polaris U.C. = 14 14" 48°.24 (Clamp East.) 
a Arietis 2 8 9.13 “ 
PolarisL.C. 18 14 40.12 66 


With the spirit level and mercury collimator, there were found 
b= -+ 0*.004, ¢ == — 0°.208. The hourly rate of the clock on 
sidereal time was 07'= — 0°.224. The longitude of the instru- 
ment was 5* 5” 55° W. of Greenwich, and the latitude g = 38° 58’ 
52/5. Find the constants a, m, and n. 

From the Nautical Almanac for this date the right ascensions 
and declinations of the stars, reduced to the time of the obser- 
vations, are 


a Nat. tan d 
Polaris U.C. 1* = 5” 29*.41 88° 7 39” 38.902 
a Arietis 1 58 56.05 22 46 7 0.420 
Polaris L.C. 18 5 29.79 91 28 21 — 38.902 


We find for the constant of diurnal aberration for the given 
latitude, 0°.021 cos g = 0.016, and hence ¢’== — 0.203 — 0°.016 
== — 0'.219. Computing ec’ sec d, bcos (yg — 0)sec d for cach star, 
and reducing the times for rate to 0", the values of ¢, according 
to (110), are found as follows: 

Corr. for 
level. 


Corr. for 
collim. 


Red. for 
rate to UA. 


T 


Polaris U.C.) 1* 14™ 48*.24 | — 0°.28 , — 8.52] 4+.0°10| 1° 14" 39°54, 
2 8 9.13|—0.48;—0.24; 0.00; 2 8 8.41 


a Arietis, 
Polaris I,.C. 13 14 40.12|—2.97 + 8.52} —0.09}13 14 46 .58 | 


_ 
- 


To exemplify the use of the formula (111), we will first take 
Polaris U.C., and a Arietis (accenting the quantities for the 
second star). We find 

a — a == 93" 26°65 t’—— t == 53” 28'.87 
tan 6 — tan 6’ = 38.482 
and hence, by (111), 
— 29.23 


a@ax2==-—-- ib mck a SCAeD = — J, 
38.482 cus ¢ cane 
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To exemplify the use of (111) in the case of two stars, one 
above and the other below the pole, we will take a Arietis and 
Polaris L. C., for which we find 


a’ — a = 11" 6" 33°.70 t’ — ¢ = 11" 6" 37°.17 
tan 6 — tan 6’ = 39.322 
whence 
— 8°47 
~ 39.822 cosy aa 
To exemplify the use of (112), we will take Polaris U. C. and 
L. C., for which we have 


a’ — a = 12* 0" 0°.34 t’— ¢t = 124 0 6.04 
2 tan 6 == 77.80 
whence 
ip Oe god 
77.80 cos ¢ 


We adopt this last determination of a, and then, by (80), we find 
m —= — 0°.056 n = + 0°.076 


But, where m and n are required, it is preferable to find n 
directly from the observations, and for this purpose we do not 
correct the times for level. Thus, correcting the times according 
to (118), we find as follows: 


T Red. for | Corr. for 
rate to UA, coll. 


Polaris 0.C. | 14 14" 48".24 
a Arictis, 2 8 9.13 
| Polaris L.C. | 18 14 40.12 |— 


— 0°.28 — 8.02) 1' 14" 3944 


—0.48/— 0.24] 2 8 841 
— 2.97|4 8.52| 18 14 45.67 


Taking Polaris U.C. and a Arictis, we find, by (114), 


2°38 
prerierplt zi 0*.061 
= ge age 


Taking @ Arietis and Polaris L. C., we find, by the same 
formula, 


_ +8156 _ 


-+- 0*.091 
~~ $9,822 — 
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Finally, from Polaris U. C. and L. C., we find, by (115), 


+ 5.89 
era + 0.076 
agreeing exactly with the value above found from the same 
observations. We now find m by (116), which gives as before 
m == — 0°.056. And then, if @ is required, we find, by (117), 
a = — 0°.094, 

THE CLOCK CORRECTION. 

152. Having determined all the instrumental constants, the 
clock correction is found from the transit of any known star by 
the formula 

aT=a—(T+ 17) 
in which 7 is the clock time of the star’s transit over the middle 
thread, or the mean thread, and 7 is the reduction of this thread 
to the meridian, computed by either (81), (86), or (87). 

The finally adopted value of a7’ will be the mean of all the 
values thus found from a number of stars; and this mean will 
be the value corresponding to the mean of all the times of obser- 
vation. But the observations thus grouped together for a deter- 
mination of a47Z'should not extend over so great a period of time 
that the clock rate cannot be regarded as constant during that 
period. 

The clock rate is found by comparing the corrections a7, a7”, 
corresponding to two times 7, 7”, or 


_AT’'—a® 


yee 
’—T 


The value 47} of the clock correction for an assumed epoch 7; 
will be found by taking 


aT, = aT + 8T(T,— T) 


It is evident, from Tfansen’s formula (86), that an error in the 
determination of n (or of 2, which involves n) will have the less 
effect upon cand a 7 the less the difference between the observer's 
latitude and the star’s declination. Hence, assuming that 5 and 
ecan he found w'th greater precision than 7, it is expedient to 
use for clock stars only fundamental stars which pass near to the 
zenith. Lf two circuinzenith stars are observed, such that the 
mean of the tangents of their declinations is equal to the tangent 
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of the latitude, the mean value of a7’ will be wholly free from 
any error in N. 

An error in ¢ will be eliminated, cither wholly or in part, by 
taking the mean of the two values of a7’ found in the two posi- 
tions of the rotation axis, since the sign of ¢, and, consequently, 
also that of any error in c, 1s changed by reversing the axis. An 
error in the assumed value of the correction p, for inequality of 
pivots, W ill also be removed in this manner; but, since the co- 
efficient of 6 does not change its sign for different stars, nor 
when the instrument is reversed, there is no method of elimi- 
nating an unknown error of 6. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the astronomer give particular attention to the precise determi- 
nation of this constant. 

(For the determination of the clock correction by a transit of 
the sun, see Art. 155). 


DETERMINATION OF THE RIGHT ASCENSIONS OF STARS. 


153. The principal application of the transit instrument in the 
observatory is the determination of the apparent right ascensions 
of the celestial bodies. The instrumental constants and the 
clock correction and rate being found from known stars as above 
explained, the right ascension of any other star 1s immediately 
deduced froin the time of its transit by (82), in which we may 
substitute (85) or (87). The form in which the observations are 
reduced will be best learned by referring to any of the printed 
observations of the principal observatories. 

In making a catalogue of stars, the instrument is clamped at 
& certain deciination, and all the stars within a zone of the 
breadth of the field of the telescope are observed as they cross 
the threads. In this ease, it will be expedient to find the clock 
correction from fundamental stars nearly in the parallel of decli- 
nation upon which the instrument is set. For if we have found 
47 from a star whose right ascension is a, by the formula 


AT =a— (T + t) 
the right ascension of another star will be 


== / gee aT + sT (T' — T) + 7’ 
==a +(7”— T)(1+ 6T)+ (7? —1*) 


that is, it will be equal to the right ascension of the fundamental 
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star increased by the clock interval corrected for rate, and for 
the difference zr’ — ¢ of the instrumental corrections; and if the 
declinations are the same, we shall have cr’ — r = 0, and all the 
errors of the instrument will be climinated. Since, in this appli- 
cation, the absolute clock correction is not required, we may 
substitute in (82) m’ for a7'-+- m, and m’ will be found directly 
from the fundamental stars by the formula 


m =a —(T7T +n tan 6 4+ c'see 0) 


The right ascensions will then be obtained by adding to the 
observed times the correction m’ + ntan dé + c’ seco, and it will 
not be necessary to separate m’ into its constituents a7 and m. 
Since m/ involves tie rate of the clock, its hourly variation will 
be taken into account in precisely the same manner as that of 
aT. This mode of reduction was adopted by Brssrn for his 
Konigsberg Zone observations. 

The mean right ascensions for the beginning of the year or 
for any assumed epoch, are found, from tue apparent mght 
ascensions, by the formula (692) of Vol. I. 

For the determination of the absolute right ascensions of the 
fundamental stars, see Chapter XII. Vol. I. 


TRANSITS OF TIE MOON, THE SUN, AND THE PLANETS. 


154. Transits of the moon.—The hour angle of the moon’s limb, 
when on a side thread, is affected by parallax; and the time 
required by the moon to pass from this thread to the meridian 
difters from that required by a star in consequence of the moon's 
proper motion in right ascension. If ¢ is the true declination of 
the moon, 0’ the apparent declination as affected by parallax, 7 
the apparent cast hour angle of the moon’s limb at the instant 
of the observed transit over a thread whose equatorial interval 
Fig. 43. from the middle thread is 7, then, since 0d’ is the decli- 

i nation of the observed point on the thread, we have 


# —m + ntan 0’ + (i + c’) sec 0’ 


Thus # is kno vn, but to reduce the observation we 
must find ‘he true hour angle 3. Let PM, Fig. 48, be 
the meridian, P the pole, Z the geocentric zenith of the 
place of observation, O the true place of the moon, 0 

o its apparent place; and denote the true and apparent 
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zenith distances ZO and ZO’ by z and z’. We have MPO = ¥, 
MPO’ = 8, and drawing OM, O'M' perpendicular to the meri- 
dian, we find 

sin MO _ sin MO' 


sin MZO =—— — =< —— + —_ 
sin ZO sin ZO’ 
or 
sin 2 cos a sin # cos 3! 
gin 2 sin 2’ 
whence 
sin z cos 6! 
ig 
sin 2’ cos 3 
Now, if 


4 = the moon’s increase of right ascension in one second of 
sidereal time, 


the sidercal time required by the moon to describe the hotir 


Oy 
angle # Is ae and, therefore, T being the clock time of transit 


1 
of the limb over the thread, the right ascension of the limb at 


the instant of its transit over the meridian will be 


and if we put 


S == the moon’s geocentric apparent semidiameter, 


the hour angle of the moon’s centre when the limb is on the 


S 
meridian will be -& iBco 
4 


to deseribe this hour angie ‘will be +. 16 a= = “aye ae Ifenee the 
formula for computing the right ascension of tho. centre at the 
instant of the transit of the centre over the meridian is 


> and the time required by the moon 


S 
A ee = 18 (1 ay eond 
in which the upper or the lower sign will be used according as 


the first or the second limb is areal If then we substitute 
the values of 3 and #, and put 


sin 2 af 


I ss IN 118 
sin 2’ (1 — A) cos 2 ce) 


Vor. II.—12 
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we have 
S 


— ' 6’) Fcos 0’ + ——_-—_—— {1 
q= T-+4aT+iF+(m +n tan 6’+- c’ secs’) Fos * Bae Doowa £ 


19) 


To compute the factor F’ conveniently, put 


_ ald Zz B= — 
sin 2’ 1—aA 
then 
F — AB sec 6 


The value of A may be developed in a simple form. If we put 
gy’ = the reduced or geocentric latitude of the place of observa- 
tion, p= its geocentric distance, z=- the moon’s equatorial 


horizontal parallax, we have z = gy’ — d, and 
sin (2’ — 2) = p sin z gin 2 
whence 
sin z : 
A= -----= cos (2’ — 2) — p Bin z cos Z 


sin 2’ 
or, neglecting the square of the parallax, 
A =: 1 — psin x cos (g’ — 3) 


which is the form employed by Besser, who gives the value of 
log A, in Table XIII. of the Zubule Regiomontance, with the 
argument log [p sin z cos (g’ — @)]. Fora particular observatory, 
where these reductions are frequent, it is more convenient to 
prepare a special table, adapted to the latitude, giving log A with 
the arguments 0 and z. In Busszr’s table, there are also given 
the values of log B with the argument “change of the moon's 
right ascension in 12* of mean time,’’ and the argument is ex- 
pressed in degrees and minutes of arc; but as the change in one 
minute, expressed in seconds of time, which I shall denote by aa, 
is given in the Amcrican Ephemeris, I shall take 


Aa 60.1648 


~” 60.1643 ~~ 60.1643 — aa 


where 60.1643 is the numbcr of sidereal seconds in one minute 
of mean time. The following table gives the values of log B 
computed by this formula: 
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Argument Aa = change of the moon’s right ascension in one minute of 
mean time. 


—— 


Aa log B 


eee | 


| Aa log B Aa log B 


Se re eemeene | re ere gee ee |e 


| 
1.65 | 0.01208 || 2°05 | 0.01506 || 2°45 | 0.01806 
1.70 | 0.01245 2.10 | 0.01543 || 2.50 | 0.01843 
1.75 | 0.01282 | 2.15 | 0.01580 |} 2.55 | 0.01881 
1.80 | 0.01819 | 2.20 | 0.01618 |) 2.60 | 0.01919 
1.85 | 0.01856 || 2.25 | 0.01655 || 2.65 | 0.01956 
1.90 | 0.01394 | 2.30 | 0.01693 || 2.70 | 0.01994 
1.95 | 0.01431 2.35 | 0.01730 || 2.75 | 0.02032 


2 .00 0.01468 2 .40 0.01768 2 80 0.02070 


ee eee 


This table will be useful also in computing the term 


S 
15(1 — )cos dé 
The reduction of an observed transit of the moon is then as 
follows. The transit over each thread is reduced to the middle 
thread (or mean thread) by adding the correction 7<# to the 
observed times, and the mean of the several results is taken 
as the clock time of transit of the limb over the middle (or 
mean) thread; or this time may be found by multiplying the 
mean of the equatorial intervals of the observed threads by # 
and adding the product to the mean of the observed times. 
This time is then reduced to the meridian by adding the correc- 
tion (m -+- 2 tan 0” + ¢’ see 0’) F'eos 0’ or (m cos 0 + nsin 0! + ¢/)F, 
in which we may take 0’ = 6 — z sin(y’ — 6). Then, adding the 
clock correction, we have the right ascension of the limb at the 
instant of its transit over the meridian. Finally, adding or sub- 
tracting the term seis —-——-, we have the right ascension of 
191 — A) cos 4 
the moon’s centre at the instant of its transit over the meridian. 
When the moon has been observed on all the threads, the 
computation of #' by the above method may be dispensed with, 
a8 an approximate value, sufficient for computing the reduction 
to the meridian, may be inferred from the observed times on the 
lirst and last thread. For, calling the observed interval between 
rs threads J, and the equatorial. interval 7, we have J = if, 
‘vhence 


sae 2 


——— 


F=4 
t 
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If we omit the factor 1 — 4 throughout, the right ascension 
obtained is that which corresponds to the instant of the observa. 
tion instead of the instant of meridian passage. 


EXAMPLE.—The transit of the moon’s first limb was observed 
- at the U. S. Naval Academy on May 29, 1855, as follows: 


Thread. Clock. 
I 15* 3" 572.5 
II 4 10.3 
(Clamp east.) IIT 4 23.2 
lV 4 36.2 
V 4 49.0 
VI 5b 1.8 
VII ) 14.6 


For the Naval Academy we have g’ = 88° 47’ 38/’, and log p 
== 9.99943; and the longitude from Greenwich is 5* 5" 57. 
The constants of the transit mstrument were a == 4- 0.251, 
n— — 0.162, ¢ == + 0°.093; and hence (Art. 126) e’ == + 0*.098 
— 0.016 =-+ 0°.077. The clock correction to sidereal time was 
-+ 1" 25°11. The equatorial intervals of the threads from the 
middle thread were 
1 tg ’y ts ig ty 
+ 3951.00 + 23°72 + 11°78 — 1177 — 23877 — 85.67 
From the American Ephemeris we find for the culmination 


at the Naval Academy on May 29, 1855, 


x == 57’ 46.1 S == 15! 46.5 
3 ——- — 17° 58! 53” Aa = 2°.2147 


To illustrate the method of reducing the observations to the 
middle thread, we will first find the factor F by direct computa- 
tion. We have g’ — 6 == 56° 46’ 31”, log psinz cos (yg! — 8) = 
7.96355; and hence 


log == 9.99599 
log B = 0.01629 
log aec 6 = 0.02175 
log F =~ 0.08403 
Multiplying the equatori | intervals by F, we find the reductions 
of the several thr ads to the middle thread to be 


I II III V VI VII 
4+-88°56 +2565 -+ 12674 — 19°78 —25«71 — 38°.53 
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The clock times of transit over the middle thread, according 
to the observations on the several threads, were, therefore, 


I 15* 4™ 36.06 


Il 39 .95 
III 30 94 
IV 36 .20 

V 36 .27 
VI 36 .09 

VII 36 .02 


Mean T7—15 4 36.08 


To compute the instrumental correction, we have zsin(g’ — 0) 
== 48’.8, whence 0’=— 18° 47'.2, m -- ntand’ + ec’ sec 0’ = 
+ 0'.387, and therefore 


(m + n tan 3’ -+- e’sec 6’) F'cos 6’ == + 0*.40 
Applying this term to the above mean, we have 


Clock time of transit of the limb —: 15* 4" 364.48 


Clock correction, ay’ =:+4 1 25.11 
R. A. of the limb at transit = 15 6 1.59 
2 1 8.88 


15 (1 — A) cos 3 oo 
R. A.ofmoon’s centre at transit,a= 15 7 10.47 


The factor &£ might have been approximately deduced from 
the first and last observations, which give the interval J= 77*.1, 
and the equatorial interval between the extreme threads is 
i == 85°.65 + 35°.07 = 71°.382, whence 


17.1 


7 g5 = 0.0888 


log F = log 


which is sufficiently accurate for reducing the instrumental cor- 
rection. 


The “ sidereal time of the semidiameter passing the meridian,” 


SS » e 
as 15 (1 — dood MY be taken from the table of Moon Culini- 


nations given in the Ephemeris. 

The clock correction employed in deducing the moon’s right 
ascension should be deduced from stars as nearly as possible in 
the same parallel of declination. (See Art. 153.) The “moon eul- 
Minating stars’ are stars lying nearly in the moon's path whose 
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positions have been carefully determined for this purpose. (See 
Vol. I. Art. 229.) 


155. Transits of the sun or a planet.—The formula (119) is applic- 
able in general to any celestial body ; but, in the case of the sun 
and planets, the parallax is so small that its effect upon the time 
of transit over a side thread is inappreciable: so that we may 
take simply : 


— ——_—_—___——. — Bseccd 
(1 — A) cos é 


F 
and, consequently, also put 6 for 0’. The formula for computing 
the right ascension of the centre of the sun or a planet over any 
given thread is, therefore, 


a==T+aT+iBseced+(m+ntand-+ c’secs)B+ i SBsecd (120) 


— 105 

in which (A denoting the change of right ascension in one sidereal 
second) we have 

1 

a 
The logarithm of B may be readily computed. Putting aa for 
the change of right ascension in one hour of mean time (which 
change is given in the Ephemeris for the sun), we have, since 
one mean hour is equal to 3610 sidereal seconds, 


7 eee al 
3610 
*log B= —log(1 aoe 
c 3610 
M 
== Aa-—— 
3610 


in which M = 0.43429, the modulus of the common system of 
logarithms. Performing the division of J by 3610, we find 


log B == 0.00012 x aa (121) 


in which aa must be expressed in seconds of time. 

In the British Nautical Almanac, the change of right ascension 
aa in one hour of longitude is given for each planet. In this 
case, we have 


~- rues Wm 


* By the formula log (1 —- z) == — M(x + $2%+ &c.), where the square and 
higher powers of z are so small as to be inappreciable in the present case. 


ern ee EG CESS ame ee 
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Aa 
B=1+ San 
the logarithm of which may also be found by (121) with suff- 
cient accuracy, that is, within a unit of the fifth decimal place. 

The term 4 SBscc d, or “ the sidereal time of the semidiamcter 
passing the meridian,” is given in the Ephemeris for the sun and 
each of the plancts. When both limbs have been observed on 
all the threads, this term is not required, since the mean of all 
the observations 1s evidently the time of the passage of the centre 
over the mean of the threads. If this mean is to be reduced to 
the middle thread, there will-remain the small correction aiB seca 
to be applied (Art. 133), for which we may take aisecd. We may 
also put m + 2 tan d + ce’ sec d instead of (m + ntan 6 + c’ sec 0) B, 
unless m, n, and c’ are unusually great. 

The reduction of transits of the sun observed with a sidereal 
elock is greatly facilitated by the use of Table XIL. of Busser’s 
Tabule Regiomontane, which contains every thing necessary for 
the purpose, for each day of the fictitious year (Vol. I. Art. 406). 


156. Transits of the sun observed with a mean time chronometer.— 
A mean time chronometer is often used with the portable transit 
instrument, and transits of the sun are then observed solely for 
the purpose o? determining the chronometer correction. In this 
case, the mean motion of the sun corresponds with that of the 
chronometer, and therefore the factor 2B may be put equal to 
unity, unless we wish to obtain extreme precision by taking into 
account the sinall difference between the mean motion of the sun 
and its actual motion at different seasons of the year, a degree 
of precision quite superfluous in the use of a portable instrument. 
If we put 


E = the equation of time for the instant of transit, positive 
when additive to apparent time, 

S’ = ;|, Ssce 6 = the mean time of the sun’s semidiamcter 
passing the meridian, which may be taken from the 
Ephemeris, 

¢ = the reduction to the meridian, found cither by (82), (86), 
or (87), 

T = the observed chronometer time of the transit of the 
sun’s limb over a thread whose equatorial interval is 4, 

4 T — the chronometer correction to mean time, 

t = the chronometer time of the transit of the sun’s centre, 
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then we have 
t— T+isecd+ S’+r (122) 
and 
124 + KE=t -+- AT 
or 
aT == 1254+ E—t (123) 


ExampLte.—On May 17, 1856, the transit of the sun was ob- 
served at the Naval Academy with a portable instrument as below 
(Clamp West): 


Mean time chronometer. 


man one, 


Ist Limb. 2d Limb. 


eee ee 


I 114 55" 42°.2 11* 57" 56°.6 


II 55 57.4 lost 
III 56 12.0 58 26.7 
1V lost 08 41.7 
Vv 56 42.3 lost 


A A 


There had been found a -=.: 4- 0°.35, 6 == — 0.27, ¢ = — 0°12. 
The thread intervals from middle thread were 


ty ty t, , 
+ 289.25 ++ 14°15 — 14°.27 —- 28°31 


The longitude being 5* 5” 57° west of Greenwich, we find from 
the Ephemeris for the transit over this meridian, 


d= + 19° 29'.1 S! == 67°.24 EH == —- 8™ 49*.71 


The reductions of the several threads to the middle thread, or 
the values of isec 4d, are, therefore, 


I Il IV Vv 
+ 29°.97 +. 151.01 — 15*.14 — 30°.03 


Applying these to the observed times, and also the quantity 
+ S’, we have the chronometer time of the transit of the sun’s 
centre aver the middle ‘thread, as deduced from the several 
threads, as follows: 
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Thread. Chronometer. 
I 11* 57" 19.41 
; II 19 .65 
Ist Limb, 4 yy 19 .24 
V 19.51 
I 19 .33 
2d Limb, {1 19 .46 
LV 19 .82 


Mean =: 11 57 19.42 
The latitude being g = 88° 58’.9, we find, by (87), r = — 0°.27, 
and hence, finally, 
¢ = 11" 57" 19°15 
1244 B=:11 56 10.29 
AT—— 1 8.86 
157. Correction of the transit of the moon or a planet when the 
defective limb has been observed.—Let us consider the general case 
of a spheroidal planet partially Uluminated. The transit of the 
observed limb is reduced to that of the centre by employing 
instead of Sin (119) the perpendicular distance from the centre 
of the planet to that tangent to the limb which lies in the diree- 
tion of the transit threads, or, in the case of meridian transits, 
the perpendicular upou the declination circle which is tangent 
to the limb. The formule for computing this perpendicular, in 
general, are discussed in Vol. I., Occultations of Planets, where we 
have found that in all practical cases the formule (628) of p. 580 
may be considered as rigorous. In those formule the angle 3 
is the angle which the required perpendicular makes with the 
axis of the planet, so that, p being the angle which this axis 
makes with a declination circle, we have here 


§22270° -p or $=90°—p 


according as the first or second limb is observed. The values 
of p as well as of V and ¢ required are found as in Vol. I. Arts. 
dol, 852. | 

But this rigorous process will seldom be required; and when 
we regard the planet as spherical, the formule ean be simplified 
a8 follows. For a spherical planet we make ¢ = 1, and substi- 
tte the value 90° — p for &, which applies to the 2d limb, 
Whence, by Vol. I. formule (628) and (628), 


siny = cosp sinV 
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or 
sin y = 3, cos D sin (a’ — A) 
: (124) 
s’= s cosy = . COS x 


where a’ and A are the right ascensions of the planet and the 
sun respectively (and a’ — A is therefore in the present case the 
sun’s hour angle at the time of the observation); J = the sun’s 
declination ; J?, J?’ == the heliocentric distances of the earth and 
the planet respectively; s =: the apparent semidiameter of the 
planet at the time of the observation; s, =the mean semi- 
diameter (Vol. I. p. 578); r= the geocentric distance of the 
planet; and s’’ = the required perpendicular. For the moon we 
may put = It’. 

The above value of sin ¥ is deduced for the second limb, and, 
therefore, by Vol. I. Art. 354, it will be positive when the second 
limb is detective. Since we should have to substitute 270° —-p 
for &, or — cos p for sin J, in the case of the first limb, which 
would only change the sign, it follows that the value of sin y com- 
puted by the above formula will be positive or negative according as the 
2d or the 1st limb is defective. 

The value of s’’is to be substituted for S in (119). 


EFFECT OF REFRACTION IN TRANSIT OBSERVATIONS. 


158. Since the refraction changes the zenith distance, its cffect 
upon the time of transit over a side thread has the same form as 
that of the parallax. If then z and 2’ denote respectively the 
true and apparent zenith distances, the time required by the star 
to describe the interval 7 is 77, where #'is found by (118); or, 


denoting this time by J’, and putting 4 = 0, 
yp 2 sing 
cosé sin 2’ 


Now, the refraction is represented by the formula r = k tan 2’, 
k being nearly constant; and for values of z not greater than 85°, 
we may here assume k =: 58’, and z= 2’ -+ ktanz’, whence 
we find 
sin Zz 


—_—— 


gin 2’ 


=: 1+ k sin 1” = 1.00028 
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Hence the error in computing the interval by the formula 
[= isecd is I X .00028, which amounts to 0.01 when J= 386°; 
and this is as great an interval as is ever used for an equatorial 
star. The error of observation for other stars increases with the 
interval J, or as the value of secd: so that the error produced 
by neglecting the refraction is always much less than the proba- 
ble error of observation. Moreover, the error is wholly elimi- 
nated when the star is observed on all the threads, or on an equal 
number on each side of the middle thread. 

If, for any special purpose, it becomes necessary to correct an 
observation on an extreme thread for refraction, we can take, ag 
a very accurate fornula, 


I'=isee 6(1-+4 ksinl”) 


k being found by Brssex’s Refraction Table (Table IT.), and, for 


@ near approximation, 


l’= iseeod X 1.00028 


MERIDIAN MARK. 


159. For a fixed instrument, it is desirable to have a permas 
nent meridian mark by which the azimuth of the telescope may 
be frequently verified. A triangular aperture (for example) In a 
metallic plate mounted upon a firm pier, with asky background, 
makes a good day mark, the thread of the telescope being brought 
into coincidence with it by bisecting the vertical angle of the 
triangle. If the mark is sufficiently near, a light may be placed 
behind it for night observations. A simple mark like this, how- 
ever, must be so remote as to be distinctly defined in the tele- 
scope without a change of the stellar focus, and even for instruc 
ments of moderate power this requires a distance of upwards 
of a mile. 

It is found, however, that the apparent direction of these 
distant marks is often subject to changes from the anomalous 
lateral refractions which take place in the lower strata of the 
atmosphere, produced chiefly by variations of temperature. If 
a sheet of water intervenes, the mark is found to be especially 
Unsteady. It was to remedy this difficulty that Rirrennousy 
first proposed the plan of placing the mark comparatively near 
to the instrument, but in the focus of a lens which receives 
the divergent rays from the mark and transmits them to the 
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telescope in parallel lines; a suggestion which has resulted in 
various important improvements in the methods of investigat- 
ing instrumental errors, such as the collimating telescopes, the 
mercury collimator, &c., which have already been fully treated 
of in the preceding pages. The apparent direction of the mark 
will be that of the line joining the optical centre of the lens 
and the mark. At Pulkowa, the lens for this purpose is placed 
on a pier within the transit room, and has the extraordinary 
focal length of about 556 feet,* which is, therefore, the distance 
of the mark from the pier. The mark consists of a circular 
aperture ¥, of an inch in diameter, in a metallic plate, presenting 
in the telescope a planetary dise of only 2” in diameter, which 
ean be bisected by the thread of the telescope with the greatest 
precision. The merit of such a mark depends on the stability 
of the two points, the mark and the lens, which determine the 
direction of its optical line. These points, mounted as they are 
upon solid stone piers, are not liable to greater relative changes 
than the piers of the telescope itself, and therefore the changes 
of direction of their optical line will be less than those of the 
telescope in the proportion of the focal length of the lens to the 
length of the rotation axis of the telescope, which in this case 
was as 506 fect to 3.61 feet, or as 154:1. Now, according to 
Struve,f the diurnal changes in the direction of the axis of a 
well mounted transit instrument are seldom more than one or 
two seconds of arc; but ;}, of a second of are is a quantity abso- 
lutely imperceptible even in the best transit telescopes. Two 
marks of the same kind were used by Struve, one north and 
the other south ‘of the telescope, and they served not only as 
meridian marks, but as collimators according to the method of 
Art. 145. 

In the same manner, one of the collimators of the Greenwich 
transit circle is used as a meridian mark, although it is within 
the transit room. In this case, the advantage gained is com- 
paratively small. 

It is not necessary that the mark be precisely in the meridian 
of the instrument. It is sufficient if it is so near to it that its 
deviation in azimuth can be measured with the telescope micro- 
meter. Let A be its azinnuth west of north. Direct the telescope 
to it, «nd measure its distance m from the middle thread, giving 
Sa a Fo a 


* Peseription de 0 Observatoire de Pou!-ova, p. 126. + Ibid. p. 128 
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the measure the positive sign when the mark, as seen in the 
field, is to the apparent west of the thread; then, a being the 
azimuth constant of the telescope determined by stars, and ¢ the 
collimation constant, we have 


A=a—_-m—e (125) 


So long as the values of A thus found appear to vary only within 
the limits of the probable crrors of observation, their mean is to 
be taken as expressing the constant position of the mark, and 
during this period the azimuths of the transit instrument will be 
found at any time by the formula 


a=A+tm+e 


If the instrument is reversed and the micrometer distance of 
the mark west of the middle thread is now m’, we have 


a=A-t m'—c 
which, combined with the former equation, gives 


a=A+3(m+m) . 
c¢ == 4(m'— m) \ (126) 


which last equation gives c with its proper sign for the first posi- 
tion of the instrument. 


PERSONAL EQUATION. 


160. It is often found that two observers, both of acknowledged 
skill, will differ in the time of transit of a star observed by “ eye 
and ear,” by a quantity which is nearly the same for all stars. 
Such a constant difference does not necessarily prove a want of 
skill in subdividing the second according to the method of Art. 
121, but may proceed from a discordance between the eye and 
the ear, which affects the judgment as to the point of the field to 
which the clock beats are to be referred. Thus, if 
aand 6b, Fig. 44, are the true positions of 4 star at 
two successive beats of the clock, we may suppose 
the observer to allow a certain interval of time to 9% | 9® 
elapse after each beat before he associates it with the 
star's position (possibly in some cases he may antici- 
pate the beat): so that he refers the beats to two different points 
«’ and 6’, whose distance from each other is, however, the same 


Fig. 44. 
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as that of a and 6. The ratio in which the distance a’b’ is divided 
he may still estimate correctly. 

The distance between a and a’ may be called the absolute per- 
sonal equation of the observer, and, if it could be determined, 
might be applied as a correction to all his observations. But, so 
long as his observations are not combined with those of another 
observer, the existence of such an error cannot be discovered; 
nor is it then of any consequence. For the process of deter- 
mining the right ascension of an unknown star consists essen- 
tially in applying to the right ascension of a known star the 
difference of the clock times of the transit of the two stars (cor- 
rected for instrumental errors and rate), and this difference will 
evidently be the same as if the observer had no personal equation. 

In order to combine the observations of two individuals—for 
example, to deduce the right ascension of an unknown star 
whose transit is observed by A, from the time of transit of a 
known star observed by B—it 1s necessary to know the difference 
of their absolute equations,—ce. their relative personal equation. 
Thus, if the times observed by A are later chan those observed 
by B by the quantity Z, then B's observations may be reduced 
to A’s (that is, to what they would have been if observed by A) 
by inereasing them all by £. 

The relative personal equation may be found by the following 
methods : 

First Method.—Let one observer note a star’s transit over the 
first three or four threads, and the other observer its transit 
over the remaining threads. Rednee the observations of each 
to the middle thread (or to any assumed thread) by applying the 
known equatorial intervals multiplied by secd. The difference 
between the mean results for the two observers will be a value 
of their required personalecquation. The mean of the values 
found from twenty or thirty (or more) such observations will be 
adopted, provided the probable error of such a determination (as 
found from the discrepancies of the individual results) is not 
greater than the equation itself; in which case the difference 
between them should, of course, be regarded as accidental, and 
the use of a constant equation would introduce error instead of 
eliminating it. This reme-rk may be necessary to guard inexpe- 
ricneed observers  sainst an incautious adoption of an equation 
derived from insufficient data. We may also remark here that 
constant personal equations are more apt to exist between trained 
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observers than between inexperienced ones, the former having 
by practice acquired a fixed Aabii of observation. 

Second Method.—The preceding method is liable to the objection 
that as the second observer takes the place of the first in a some- 
what hurried manner, his usual habit of observation may be 
disturbed. To obviate this, let each observer independently 
determine the clock correction by fundamental stars; then the 
difference of these corrections, both reduced for clock rate to the 
same epoch, will be the personal equation. The equation thus 
found involves the errors of the stars’ places and of the clock 
rate. The first will be inconsiderable if only fundamental stars 
are used, but may be entirely eliminated by the observers’ ex- 
changing stars on a following day and taking the mean of the 
two results. The effect of error in the rate will be insensible if 
the stars are so distributed that the means of the right ascensions 
of the stars of the two groups employed by the two observers 
are nearly equal. 

Third Method.—An equatorial telescope is sometimes used for 
the purpose, as follows. Two transit threads of the micrometer 
are adjusted in the direction of a declination circle, and the tele- 
scope is directed towards a point in advance of any star not far 
from the meridian, and clamped. The observer A notes the 
transit of the star over the first thread, and the observer B the 
transit over the second thread. The telescope is then moved 
forward again in advance of the star, and clamped. The ob- 
server B now notes the transit over the first thread, and A the 
transit over the second thread. This gives one determination 
of their personal equation; for, putting # — the reduction of 
3’s observation to A’s, and J == the interval of the threads for 
the observed star, Jf and M’ the observed intervals, we have 


M=I+EH M=—-I—EH 
whienee 


This process being repeated a number of times, M will be the 
mean of all the intervals when A begins, and Jf’ the mean of 
those when B begins. 

This method is also open to the objection that the observers 
succeed each other so rapidly that their usual habit of deliberate 
observation is likely to be disturbed. Moreover, if their per- 
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sonal cquation is required to reduce their observations made 
with a transit instrument, it should be determined with this in- 
strument; for it is possible that the equation may not be the 
same with instruments of different powers. 

The same clock, also, should be used in determining the per- 
sonal equation that is used in the observations, for it is very 
probable that the peculiarity of the clock-beat affects the equa- 
tion.* 

It is one of the advantages of the Amcrican (the electro-chro- 
nographic) method of recording transits that the personal equa- 
tion is very much reduced: still it is not wholly destroyed. The 
same methods may be employed to determine its amount as 
when the observations are made by eye and ear. 

It may also be remarked that not only should the same tele- 
scope and the same clock be employed in determining the per- 
sonal equation, as in the observations to which it 1s to be 
applied, but also the observer’s general physical condition should 
be as nearly as possible the same. Jiven the posture of the body 
has been found to have some effect upon ths observer's estimate 
of the time of transit; and it can hardly be doubted that the 
personal equation will fluctuate more or less with the observer's 
health, or the condition of his nervous system. 

That the personal equation depends upon no organic defect 
of either the eye or the car, but upon an acquired habit of ob- 
servation, seems to follow from the fact that it 1s usually greatest 
in the case of the most practised observers. In 1814 there was 
no personal equation between those eminently skilful astrono- 
mers Besse, and Struve; but in 1821 they differed by 0°.8, 
and in 1823 by a whole second; a progressive increase indicat- 
ing the gradual formation of certain fixed habits of observation. 
So far from invalidating the results of cither observer, this fact 
would indicate that their absolute personal equations were in all 
probability very constant for moderate intervals of time, and 
therefore had no appreciable effect upon their results so long as 
these results did not depend upon a combination of their obser- 
vations with those of other observers. 


aE smell 


* Besseu found that with a chronometer benting half seconds he observed transits 
0.49 later than with a clook veating whole seconds. 
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161. Prof. Perrcr has called attention to the fact that expe- 
rienced observers often acquire a fixed erroneous habit of esti- 
mating particular fractions of the second. Thus, when a star is 
really at 0°.3 from a thread, one observer may have a habit of 
calfing it 0°.4, while another may incline rather to 0*.2; or, again, 
when the fraction is less than 0.1, one invariably takes 0.1, while the 
other as invariably neglects it and puts 0.0. Thus each observer 
is conceived to have his own personal scale for the division of the 
second. 

In a very large number of individual transits over threads by 
the same observer, there 1s, according to the doctrine of proba- 
bilities, the same chance for the occurrence of each of the deci- 
mals .0, .1, .2, &e., if the observations are perfectly made, or if the 
errors of the observers are purely accidental ; otherwise, one or more 
of these decimals will occur more frequently than the rest. 
ITence, by simply counting the number of times each decimal 
oveurs in a& very large number of observations by the same 
observer, the personal scale of this observer may be determined. 

It is easily shown that the eftect of an erroncous personal 
scale is to increase or diminish the mean result of a large 
number of observations by a constant quantity. For example, 
suppose that in 1000 observations of a certain observer the frac- 
tion 0.3 appears but 20 times, while 0.4 appears 180 times, and 
that each of the other fractions appears 100 times. Then, since 

each fraction should appear 100 times, the mean of any large 
number of observations by this observer will probably be too 
great by the quantity 


(0.4 X 180 + 0.8 X 20) — (0-4 K 100 - 0.3 X 100) __ 4 ggg 
1000 Oe | 


The effect, therefore, being constant, will be combined with 
the personal equation determined from a large number of obser. 
vations, and may be regarded as always forming a part of it. 
Hence it follows that the application of the personal equation, 
which involves the errors of the personal scale, does not neces- 

sarily eliminate the observer’s constant error from each observa- 
tion, but that it probably does eliminate it from the mean of' a 
large number of observations. | 


Vou. IL.—13 
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PROBABLE ERROR OF A TRANSIT OBSERVATION. 


162. That part of the error in the observed time of transit of 
a star which is independent of the personal equation and other 
constant errors, and is irregular or accidental, may be distin- 
guished as the probable error; and it will be the only error of 
observation which will affect the final result, if the observations 
of two observers are not combined. It may be determined for 
each observer by comparing the several values of the thread 
intervals given by his observations. Let 


I = the observed interval of two threads whose equatorial 
interval is 7; 


then, since we should have 7 = J cos 0, each observation furnishes 
a value of i; and from a great number of values the probable 
error r of each single determination is deduced by the formula* 


r — 0.6745 4 a) 
m—l 


in which the values of v are the residuals found by subtracting 
the known value of i from each value found from observation, 
and m is the number of observations. 

Now put 


e == the probable error of the observed time of transit of an 
equatorial star over a thread ; 


then, since the time of transit over each thread is affected by 
this error, we have 


Ze?= 7? 


=(v") 
e == 0.674 5 “Hh 


whence 


EXaMPLE.—F rom the transit observations made by Mr. ELLIs 
at the Greenwich Observatory in 1848, the observed intervals 
between the successive threads (i.e. from Ist to 2d, from 2d to 3d, 
&c.) were found as in the following table: the true equatorial 
intervals being those gi: en in the fourth column. The difference 


—— 


* Appendix, Art. 17 
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between the computed and the true equatorial interval (v) is 
given in the fifth column, and the last column gives v’. 


Observed |Computed| True 
1848. v v? 
I i=Jsecd t 


— 


March 8. 134.8 | 12.79 | 12°89 | —0*.10| 0.0100 


Tauri 13.8 791 .76/+ .08 9 
§—= + 22°27] 14.0 93| 87 }/+ .06 86 
14.0 93 | 91 /+ .02 4 
13.7 66| 88 |— 22] 484 
13.6 57 86 |— .29| 841 
13.8 | 85 | 89 |— .04 16 
: Tauri 13.8 85 | 76 |+ .09 81 
—- + 21°21’ | 18.9 94 87 |+ 07 49 
13.9 94 91 /+ .03 9 
13:3 | -.85]| 88 |— .08 9 
13.7 76 | 86 |— .10} 100 
13.7 | 65| 89|/— 24| 576 
n Geminor. 14.0 93 16 )+ 17 289 
d= 4 22°35’ | 14.0 93] 87/4 .06 36 
14.0 93} 91 {+ 02 4 
18.9 g4| 88 |— .04 16 

13.8 74 | 86 |— J2| 144 
— m = 18, ~ S(v) = 0.2808 


lence we find, by the above formula, 
e = 0°.06 


Taking a much greater number of the observations made by 
Mr. Ex.is of stars from the 8d to the 5th magnitude, I found 
€ == 0.056, which is probably smaller than will be found for 
most observers. In the case of another well trained observer, I 
found e = 0°.08. 

In the same manner, from a large number of Mr. EL.is’s ob- 
servations of the moon I found his probable error in observing 
the transit of the first limb over a single thread to be 0.074, and 
for the second limb, 0.071. In the case of another observer, I 
found for the first limb 0.078, and for the second limb 0°.094. 
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If we assume, then, that for moderately skilful observers 
e == 0'.08 for a star, the probable error of the mean of the ob- 
servations over seven threads will be 0°.08 + 1/7, or only 0°.030, 
the star being in the equator. For the declination d the pro- 
bable error will be 0°.03 sec d. 

The probable error thus found is the accidental error, com- 
posed of the error of the observer in estimating the fractions of 
a second (including the errors of his personal scale), and of the 
error arising from unsteadiness of the star; but it must not be 
taken as the measure of the degree of precision in the deduced 
right ascension or time.* 


163. The error of the right ascension derived from a single 
complete transit is composed of the following errors: 


Ist. The undetermined instrumental errors, depending upon the 
errors in the determination of the constants a, b, and ¢; 

2d. The errors of the assumed clock correction and rate; 

3d. The error arising from irregularity of the clock ; 

4th. The error in the obscrver’s personal equation, arising from 
an imperfect determination of the equation, or from fluctua- 
tions in its value, depending on the observer’s physical and 
mental condition ; 

5th. The accidental crror of observation, composed of the ob. 
server’s error in estimating the fractions of a second, and of 
errors arising from unsteadiness of the star ; 

6th. The error arising from an atmospheric displacement of the 
star, which may possibly be constant during the transit over 
the field of the telescope, and may be called the culmination 


error. 


We may form an estimate of the total effect of all these 
sources of error by examining the several values of the right 
ascension of a fundamental star deduced from different culmt- 
nations, and reduced for precession and nutation to a common 
epoch. Thus, there were found from the different observations 
of the transit of a Arietis, in the year 1852 at the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory; the following valucs of its mean right ascension on 
Jan. 1, 1852. Putting « — 1’ £8" 50° + 2, the values of x were-~ 


Pee OAS CEI EE se AERTS GET Co AAT AT een SS FO DP SR ICES, pe Sheeea 


* In this connection vee the remarks of Brsszu in the Berlin Jahrbuch for 1823 
p. 165. 
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Zz z z M 
0.40 0.34 0.59 0.37 
44 31 A2 4 
89 A2 AZ 34 
039 A5 46 59 
42 03 33 24 
40 85 32 31 


The mean is x = 0°.40; and from the differences between this 
mean and the several values of z we deduce r = 0.057 as the 
probable error of a single determination of the right ascension 
of this star. In the same manner, I find from the observations 
of 7 Ceti during the same year r = 0°.068, and foraUrse Majoris 
y == 0.181. If these be multiplied by the respective values of 
cos 0, we have 9*.053, 0*.063, 0°.063, the mean of which, or 0°.06, 
expresses nearly the probable error of a single determination of 
an equatorial star with the transit cirele of the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory in 1852. A larger number of stars should be ex- 
amined to determine this crror with certainty; but the above 
will suffice to illustrate the mode of proceeding. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that this instrument is never reversed, 
and all its results may be affected by small constant errors 
peculiar to the several stars. 

If we denote the probable error of observation, or the 5th of 
the above enumerated errors, by ¢, and the combined effect of 
all the rest by ¢,, we have 

y2 — e? + ef 


2 


whenee, taking r = 0°.06, and ¢ = 0°.03, as above found, we 
deduce ¢, = 0'.052: so that if e were reduced to zero—that 1s, 
if the observations were made perfectly—the right ascension 
determined by a single transit would be improved by only 0*.01. 
Hence it follows that an increase of the number of threads for the 
purpose of reducing the error of observation would be attended by no 
important advantage. 
Byssex thought five threads sufficient. 


164. We sce from these principles that the weight of an ob- 
served transit is not to be assumed to vary as the number of 
threads, as it would do were there no culmination error or un- 
known instrumental errors. For practical purposes it will be 
sufficient to regard the probable error of a transit as composed 
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only of the error of observation and the culmination error. The 
latter will then be the quantity denoted above by ¢,; and, if we 
now put 


e = the probable error of a transit over a single thread, 
n == the number of threads observed, 
r == the probable error of the observed right ascension, 


we shall have 
e? 
2... 2 = 
ro=ett = 
If then we also put 
# = tho probable error of an observation whose weight is 


unity, 
p = the weight of the given observation, 
we shall have, according to the theory of least squares, 
kK? 
p= a (127) 
e +- Py 

The unit of weight is arbitrary, and hence £ also is arbitrary. 
If NV is the total number of threads in the reticule, and a complete 


observation on them all is to have the weight unity, we shall 
have 


Ek? — e? + 7 
and the formula will become 
¢2 
e,* -+- Vv 
p= 5 ; (128) 
e? ~{- my 


If we substitute the values e, = 0.052, e = 0.09, which are sufli- 
ciently accurate for an approximate estimation of the weights of 
observations, we shail find, very nearly,* 


ee (129) 


"* Zee also Vol. I. Art. 235, where a slightly differont formula is obtained. 
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This will be avery convenient formula in practice in cases 
where there is no reason to depart from the above assumed values 
of e,ande. The observer who has determined these quantities 
for himself will, of course, employ (128) directly. 

It may be useful to illustrate, by the aid of this formula, the 
proposition announced at the end of the preceding article. If 
N=T and # = 0.062, the weights and probable errors of obser- 
vations on one or more threads will be as below: 


E 
n P VP 
1 0.36 0°.104 
2 0.57 0 .082 
3 0.71 0.078 
4 0.82 0 .069 
5 0.90 0 .065 
6 0.95 0 .063 
7 1.00 0 .062 


25 1.25 0 .055 
0 1.43 0 .052 


We see that the advantage of seven threads over five is almost 
insignificant, and BrssxL’s opinion is confirmed. 


165. The probable error of a single transit of a star recorded 
by the electro-chronograph does not appear to be much less 
than that of one observed by eye and ear by experienced ob- 
servers ;* but it must be remembered that it takes but a short 
time to acquire the requisite skill in the use of the chronograph, 
while the small probable errors by eye and car above adduced 
are evidences of long training. The personal equation, however, 
is much less in the use of the chronograph, and probably 
nore constant. It is not unlikely that a considerable portion of 
the total error of a determination of right ascension, as above 
found, is the result of variations in the observer’s personal equa- 
tion; and, if so,,the substitution of the chronograph for eye and 
ear will carry these determinations to a still more remarkable 
degree of accuracy. 


_— ee 
—- 


* See Dr. B. A. Gounn’s Report in the U.S. Coast Survey Report for 1857, p. 307. 
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APPLICATION OF THE METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES TO THE DETER- 
‘ MINATION OF THE TIME WITH A PORTABLE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT 
IN THE MERIDIAN. 


166. In the use of the portable transit instrument in the field, 
it is not always possible to mount it so firmly that its azimuth 
and level can be absolutely relied upon as constant for a whole 
day. Frequently it is necessary to take all the observations at 
a given place within a few hours. We must then observe such 
stars as are available at the time, and so conduct the observations 
and their reduction as to obtain the most probuble result. 

First, as to the observations.—The instrument having been 
brought very near to the meridian (sce Art. 125), a number of 
stars must be observed in both positions of the rotation axis, 
and, in general, about the same number of stars m each position. 
Among these must be included at least one circumpolar star, 
and, if possible, two or three, one or more being below the pole. 
The level should be observed at the beginning and end of the 
wcries, and before and after cach reversal of the axis, 

Secondly, as to the computation.—We assume that the thread 
intervals have been well determined, as also the value of a 
division of the level. If they have not been found before the 
observations, they must, of course, be determined subsequently, 
only observing that no change of the instrument has occurred 
which might change the value of the thread intervals. The 
mean of all the ievel determinations should be adopted as 
the constant value of 6 for all the observations, unless the dif: 
ferences of the. several values are greater than the probable 
errors of observations made with the particular spirit-level used, 
in which case it will be better to interpolate a value of b for 
each star from the actually observed values. The chronometer 
time 7’ of transit over the middle thread or the mean thread 
being found for each star by employing the thread intervals when 
necessary, we shall suppose that observation has furnished only 
T and b for each star. The rate d7' of the chronometer is also 
supposed to be approximately known. The constants a and ¢, 
and the clock correction a7, are then to be found by a proper 
combination of the observations. Let us put in formula (87), for 


each star, 
A = the azimuth factor = sin (g — 8) sec 4, 


B = the level factor = cos(g— 6d)see 6, 
C = the collimation factor = sec 3; 
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also, let each observation be reduced to some assumed time 7,, 


and put 
A T,= the chronometer correction at the time J, 


whence 
aT = aT,+ 6T(T— T,) 
Let 
9% == an assumed approximate value of 47, 
4% = the required correction of # 
so that 


o-+ AX = AT, 
then the formula (82) becomes 
a= T-+ 8+ as+ 67(T— T,) + Aa+ Bb+ Cc 


in which every thing is known except the small quantities ad, a, 
and c. If we now put* 


t=— T+ éT(T — 7T,) + Bb 
w= 3 —(a = ft) 


then, since a — ¢and @ are each nearly equal to the clock cor- 
rection, w is a small residual, and the equation is 


Aa + Ce-+ a8 + w=<0 (130) 


Fach star gives an equation of condition of this form, and from 
all these equations the most probable values of a, ¢, and ad will 
be found by the method of least squares. The sign of the term 
Ce will be changed when the axis of the instrument 1s reversed. 

If the observations are extended over a number of hours, it 
will not always be safe to assume that the azimuth a has been 
constant during the whole time. We may then divide the obser- 
vations into two groups, in one of which the azimuth will be 
denoted by a and in the other by a’. The normal equations, 
formed by combining all the equations in the usual manner, will 
then involve the four unknown quantities a,.a’, c, and ad. 

To determine the mean error of the resulting value of ad, it 
must be remenibered that when a and ¢ have been eliminated by 


een ee 
-* 


* For greater precision (not always required in the use of a portable instrument), 
We may allow for the diurnal aberration. Since a requires the correction -+ 0*.021 
Car @ sec d, we have merely to take 


t=—T + 67T(T— 1%) + Bb — &.021 cosg secd 
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successive substitution, taking care to introduce no new factor 
into the equations, the coefficient ef a? in the resulting final 
equation will be the weight p of the value of a@ thus determined.* 
Then, substituting the values of @, c, and a& in the equations of 
condition, and denoting the residual in each by v, we have the 
mean error of a single observation by the formula 


| Levy 


oe Ne 


in which [vv] = the sum of the squares of the residuals, m = the 
number of observations, and ~»=—the number of unknown 
quantities. 

The mean error of ad and a7, will be 


° VP ; 
and if we wish the probable errors, we multiply the mean errors 
by 0.6745. 

If any residuals are so large as to throw a doubt. upon the 
observations, such doubtful observations may be cxamined by 
Prrrer’s Criterion.t 

If an observation consists of transits over only a portion of the 
threads, it may be well to give it a diminished weight, multiply- 
ing its equation of condition by the square root of the weight 
found by (129). 

If the collimation constant ¢ has been previously determined, 
we have only to include the term Ce in the quantity 7; thus, 
putting 

t= T+ d7T(T— 7) + B+ Ce 
w== 3 —(a — 2) 


the equation for each star will be 
Aa + a9+w=0 (181) 


and the determination of « and aé from these equations is then 
exceedingly simple. 


ExamPie.—The follov.ing observations were taken on the 
United States Nc ‘th-Western Boundary Survey with a portabie 
a ee So er a AT 
* See Appendix. + See Appendix, Arts. 57-60. 
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transit instrument in the meridian. The stars were mostly 
selected from the British Association Catalogue, and are con- 
veniently designated by their numbers in this catalogue. But 
their apparent placcs have been derived from the more reliable 
authority the Greenwich Twelve Year Catalogue. The apparent 
place of a Urse Majoris is derived from the American Ephemeris. 
Other stars from the British Association Catalogue, observed 
on the same evening, have been ‘excluded because they are not 
given in the later catalogues. 


Camp Simiahmoo.—1857, July 27. Latitude 49° 0’ N. 


Threads. 
No. Star. LY Mean. Level. 


1|B. A. C. 6890 W.|15*.3/43°,6]12".3/40".8| 9°.2/879.9] 62.2/224 4™ 40°.76|4 04.75 
2) « 6484 “197 2 16.2138 .8| 2.3126 .3/50.1/22 10 38.68 ‘ 
3; «« 6441 ‘6 123 8/47 111.3135 .3158 6122 .6|46 8122 11 85.10 ‘ 
4] * 6489 ‘© 121 (3146 8/12 .5137 .8| 2.8 2218 37.58 ‘6 
5] 6836 ‘6 130 .3/33 .8/38 2/42 .0 93 18 41.63 ‘s 
6, 6 ws E.[52 3/48 .2143 .9 ”23 13 40.49|— 0.70 
7| « 3232 8. P.] «182.1136 .9143 .2]49 4/54 .5/59.91 5.9) 0 46 48.84/— 0.61 
8| « 38468. P.| « (89.7/22.7] 7.0/50.1133.6/16.9| 0.3} 1 5 50.04|— 0.48 
yl © 7686 ‘6 153.1140 .0126 .7|13 .9] 0.71/48 .6135.3| 1 22 14.04|— 0.44 
101 7778 6 148.3) 8.9129 .2]49 4110 .3180 8151 2! 1 84 49.73!— 0 .42 
11! «© 2364738. P.| «© 126.8]20.7/17 5/11 .8] 7.3 ee 1 57 11.86/— 0.38 
12/a Urs. Maj. 8. P.{ & 182.7/19.8) 7.9155 0/42 .6/30.0/17.4] 219 55.06] — 0 .33 


ee ce = ee ee ee sree erwee! 


The threads are numbered from the end of the axis at which the 
illuminating lamp is placed, and the seconds of the chronometer 
are recorded, not in the order of observation, but in the columns 
appropriated to the several threads. The column “ Mean” gives 
the time of passage over the mcan of the threads, employing in 
the case of the defective transits the following equatorial inter- 
vals from the mean: 


1 t ty t, t, te i, 
+ 65°82 +4405 +21°84 —0°.08 — 22:00 —438".79 — 65°85 


where the signs are given for Lamp West. The column marked 
L gives the position of the lamp end of the axis. The value of 
one division of the level was 0°.105. Only one observation of 
the level was made during the observations “lamp west.” Two 
observations of the level were made during the observations 
‘lamp east,” one near the beginning, the other near the end, of 
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the series, from which those given in the table are obtained by 
interpolation. 

Stars observed at their lower culminations are marked §. P. 
(sub polo). 

The chronometer was sidereal, and its rate was losing 0.40 
daily. 

A first computation of the observations having shown that the 
observations lamp west and lamp east give very different results, 
the presumption is that in reversing the axis the observer dis- 
turbed the instrument, a supposition rendered still more probable 
by the change of level. It will, therefore, be proper to compute 
the observations upon the supposition of a different azimuth for 
the two positions of the axis. 

The apparent places of the stars on the given date were as 
follows: 


Star. a A) 


ed 


B. A. C. 6890 | 18% 39” 38*.71 + 39° 31’ 


: 6434 | 18 45 85.70 | — 22 55 
ae 6441 | 18 46 31.91 — 22 61 
ne 6489 | 18 538 34.36 | —30 5 


a 6836 | 19 48 41.61 + 69 53 
as $232 9 21 46.76 | + 70 29 
8346 9 40 48.22 | + 59 44 
: 7686 | 21 57 14.44 | 4 72 28 
¢ 7778 | 220—« 9 «49.07 | + 56 18 
« 3647 | 10 32 9.78 | + 66 380 
a Urs. Maj. 10 54 53.21 + 62 31 


The observed times of transit are to be reduced for the chro- 
nometer’s rate to some common epoch, which we shall here 
assume to be 7)= 0* by the chronometer. The assumed correc- 
tion of the chronometer at this time will be 


3 — — 8 25™ 0, 


The formation of the equations uf condition for the first and 
last stars is as follows: 
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L. W. L. E. | 
B. A.C. 6390. a Urs Maj. 8.P. 
é + 39° 31’ 117° 29’ 
g—d +. 9 29 — 68 29 
log sec 6 0.1127 n0.3358 
log cos(¢g — 4) 9.9940 9.5644 
log sin (g — 8) 9.2169 n9.9686 
log cos (gy — 8)see 6 = log B 0.1067 n9.9002 
log sin (g — 6)sec 6 = log A 9.3296 0.3044 
A + 0.214 + 2.016 
secéd = C + 1,296 — 2.166 
b + 0.08 +. 0*.03 
Observed mean | 22 4™ 40°76 2* 19™ 55*.06 
Rate to 0+ — 0.03 + 0.04 
Bb + 0.10 + 0.02 
Diurnal ab. = —0*.021 cosgsecd) — 0.02 + 9.08 _ 
t| 22 4 40.81 219 55.15 
a} 18 39 38.71 | 22 54 53 21 
a—t/—3 25 2.10 |—3 25 1.94 
Assumed 8 /—3 25 0. —3 25 0. 
w + 2.10 + 1.94 


Denoting the azimuth of the instrument for J. W. by a, and 
that for LH. by a’, and changing the sign of ¢ for L. &,, the 
equations of condition for these two stars are, therefore, 


+ 0.214 a + 1.296 ¢ + a? + 2°10 = 0 
+ 2.016 a’+ 2.166c + a8+194—0 


The equations for the other stars being found in the same 
manner, we have then: : 


+ 0.2l4a@ + 1.296¢+ Ad + 2°10 = 0 
+ 1.0382 a + 1.086¢ + a3 + 2.96 = 0 
+ 1.0381la@ + 1.085¢+ Av+ 3.17 = 0 
+ 1.13854 + 1.156¢ + As + 3.19 = 0 
— 0.73824 + 2.056 ¢ + 0.707 49 + 0.15 = 0 
— 0.782 a’ — 2.056 ¢ + 0.707 48 — 0.97 = 0 
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7. + 2.606 a’ + 2.998¢ + a& + 2.22 —0 
8. + 1879 a+ 1.984¢ + aé+1.91=—0 
9. — 1.822 a’ — 3.319¢c + as’ — 0.58 — 0 
10. — 0.229 a’ — 1.802¢c + a’-+ 0.58 = 0 
11. + 2.264 a’ + 2.508 ¢ + Ad + 2.18 = 0 
12, + 2.016 a’ + 2.166¢ + ai +1.94=—0 


where the 5th and 6th equations have been multiplied by 1/3, 
thus giving each but one-half the weight of an ordinary obser. 
vation, because the star was observed on but half the threads.* 
The normal equations are 
3.998 a + 0 + 2.3825c¢-+ 2.894484 10.283 — 0 
O + 21.848 a’ + 27.88le + 6.697 ad + 19.569 — 0 
2.3254 + 27.8810’ + 51.969¢ + 9.153 a9 + 36.852 — 0 
2.894a+ 6.697a'+ 9.153¢ + 11.000 ad + 19.090 = 0 


from which we find 


a — — 1'.681 
a’ =: — 0.083 


A} — — 0.891 with the weight p = 6.775 


This example is instructive in several respects. The instru- 
ment was reversed upon the star B. A.C. 6836 for the purpose 
of deducing the value of ¢. But, upon the supposition that the 
azimuth remained unchanged during the reversal, we find 
ec == — 1,267. The danger of disturbing the instrument in re- 
versing the axis is, of course, greater with small instruments, 
and always requires great caution. Again, the observer neglected 
to observe the level immediately before and after the reversal, 
the values of 6 given in the table being inferred from observa- 
tions taken at the time of the transits of Nos. 1, 7, and 11. If 
the level had been observed more frequently, as it should be, 
the disturbance of the azimuth might have been suggested to the 
observer himself, who, however, appears not to have suspected it. 

But we shall obtain still further instruction from this example 
by substituting the values of a, a’, c, ad in the original equa- 
tions of condition. The residuals v will exhibit to us the ano- 
malous observations. We find: 


* To proceed more & :urately, we should have computed, by (129), the weights of 
the four defective observations, the 2d, 4th, 5th, and 6th. We should have found 
the weights 0.95, 0 89, 0.82, 0.71 respectively. 


ee ll 
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v vv 


No. 
1. + 0°302 | 0.0912 
2. — 0.125 0156 
8. 4+ 0.086 | .0074 
4, — 0.098 0096 
5. — 0.120 .0144 
6. — 0.669 A475 
7. — 0.153 0284 
8, + 0.024 0006 
9. + 0.043 0018 
10. + 0.470 2209 
11. + 0.040 0016 
12. — 0.084 .0012 


[vv] — 0.8852 
Hence, the number of observations being denoted by m = 12, 
and the number of unknown quantities in our equations by 
j2== 4, we have the mean error of an observation of the weight 
unity, 

au == 0.323 
m— p 

The large residuals of Nos. 6 and 10 point them out as probably 
anomalous; but, before rejecting them, we will apply Prrrce’s 
Criterion. Since Table X. is adapted only to the cases of one 
and two unknown quantities, we shall have to employ Table X.A. 
Commencing with the hypothesis of but one doubtful observa- 
tion, we ussume for a first trial x = 1.5. 


Ist Approx. 2d Approx. 

m=—1l2,4=—4,n=—1 x 1.9 1.78 
Table X.A. log 7’ 8.5051 8.5051 
6 « log R 9.38973 9.3464 
log = 9.1078 9.1587 

9 ", 2 

1—2 0.8117 0.2970 
——fa* —7, #—1L=7(1—2%) 2.1819 2.0790 
x? 3.1819 8.0790 

x 1.78 1.76 


xe = 0°.568 
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The residual 0.669 surpasses the limit 0°.568, and hence the 
6th observation is to be rejected. We must then pass to the 
hypothesis of two doubtful observations, for which we com- 
mence by assuming x = 1.5, and then with n=2 we find 
“x =: 1.49, xe = 0°.481. Ifence the 10th observation is not to be 
rejected. Thus the only observation to be rejected as anomalous 
is the 6th; and our hypothesis of a disturbed state of the instru- 
ment produced by reversal is confirmed. 

If we now form normal equations from the remaining eleven 
equations of condition, we shall find the values of the unknown 
quantities to be 


a= — 1°.636 
av = — 0.092 
e == — 9 367 
As = — 0.999 with weight p — 5.963 


and these values substituted in the equations of condition . give 
the residuals and mean errors as follows: 


No. v vv] 
1. + 0*276 0.0762 
2. — 0.126 0159 
8. + 0.086 0074 
4. — 0.089 0079 
5. — 0.114 0130 
7. -~ 0.120 .0144 
8. + 0.010 0001 
9. — 0.239 0571 

10. + 0.264 0697 

ll. + 0.051 0026 

12. — 0.040 0016 

m—p= 7 [vv] = 0.2659 


e= vv) | =: 0,195 
m— pe 


The 10th observation is now well representerl, and the Crite- 
rion does not reject any of them. 
The mean error of a? is 


& 
"= 9198 
“OP 


and the probable error 0.05. 
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Tlence we have, finally, the chronometer correction at 0’, 


ed Ye 8+ Ad — — 8 25" 1.00 + 0°.05 


THE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT IN ANY VERTICAL PLANE. 
167. The formule (78) and (79) apply to any position of the 


mstrument. When the instrumental constants m and n are known, 
or when a and 6 are given, from which m and 2 can be found by 
(78), the formula (79) determines the apparent cast hour angle 
c of the observed object at the time of its transit over any 
given thread whose distance from the collimation axis is c. The 
constants are found by combining observations of stars near to 
and remote from the pole, as will be illustrated hereafter. 
When the transits over several threads have been observed, 
each may be separately reduced by the general formule; but it 
ix necessary also to have the means of reducing them all toa 
common instant. I shall, therefore, here consider the most 
general case of an observation of the moon’s limb on any given 
thread, and investigate the formula for reducing it to the middle 
thread, or to the collimation axis of the instrument. This 
general formula will be applicable to any other object which 
has a proper motion and a sensible diameter.  Jict 


© == the sidereal time of tho observed transit of tho 
moon’s limb over the given thread, 
i == the equatorial interval of the thread from the middle 
thread, 
a, 3} —the true R.A. and deel. of the moon’s centre at the 
time 9, 
a’, 6’ —> the apparent R.A. and declination, 
S =: the moon’s geocentric semidiameter, 
8’ == the moon’s apparent semidiameter. 


At the instant the moon’s limb touches the thread whose dis- 
tance from the middle thread is 7, the centre of the moon is at 
the distance i + s’ from the middle thread, and, consequently, at 
the distance ¢ + 7+ 8’ from the collimation axis of the telescope. 
The apparent east hour angle of the moon’s centre at this 
Instant is 


t=a’.-9 


Putting then ¢ + i+ s’ for c and a! — © for t in (79), we have — 
Vou. II.—14 
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sin (c + 7 + 8’) = — sin n sin 0’ — cos n cos 0’ sin (O — a’ + m) 
—= — sin 7 sin 6’ — cos n cos m cos 0’ sin (O — a’) 
— COs n sin m cos 8’ cos(O — a’) 


where the apparent declination and right ascension are employed, 
since it is the moon’s apparent place which is observed. To in. 
troduce the geocentric quantities, let 


x == the moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 
p, ¢ = tho earth’s radius and reduced latitude of the place 
of observation, 
4, 4’== the moon’s distance from the centre of the earth 
and the observer respectively ; 


then, putting 
Wii 


4 
we find fram Vol. I., equations (132), 
J cos 6’ sin (O — a’) = cos dsin (O — a) 


Ff cos 6’ cos (O — a’) == cos 6 cos (O — a) — psin x cos 9’ 
f sin do’ =: sin d —psinzsin g’ 


Substituting these values, we obtain 


f (e+ i+ s/)sin 1” = — sinnsin6é — cos n cos 6 sin(O — a + m) 
+ psin zsin yg’ sinn + p sin z cos g’ cosnsinm 
(132) 


The right ascension and declination are, however, variable, and 
we should introduce into the formula their values for some 
assumed epoch. Let this epoch be the sidercal time, ©,, which 
is the common instant to which the observations on the several 
threads are to be reduced. Let 


e,, 5, = the true right ascension and declination at the time 
8, 
da = the increase of the right ascension in one minute 
of mean time, 
ad = the increaxo of the declination (towards the north) 
in One miztic of mean time, 


and put 
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I= 0, — O = the required reduction, 


Aa 
ae. eee Pe ae -— ; : 
A 60.164 the inerease of a in 1* of sidereal time 
va ser. — Ti 8 6c ( 
60.164 


then, if J is expressed in seconds of arc, we have 
a =a, — Ad, d= 6 — 7, VI 
© —a = 0, —a,— (0, — ©) + (a, — 0) = O,—«, —1—dI 


sin(Q — a + m) = sin(O, — a, + m) 
— (1 — 4) cos[©, — a, 4+ m—4(1—4) 1] 2 sing I 


[in which (1 — A) sin 3 Lis put for sin $(1 — 4) Z] 


° e rl 2 
sin g == sin ¢, — 7. cos d,.2 sin} 1 a 
5 


or : 
cos 6 = cos 6, + 7 sin 6,.2 sin} I 


Substituting these values, our formula becomes (omitting a term 
multiplied by the exceedingly small quantity %, 4’ sin? 3 J) 


f(e4-t 8’) sin 1” = -— sin n sin 6, — cos n cos 6, sin (QO, — a, ++ m) 
+ psinzsin g’sinn + p sin z cos g’ cos n sin m 

-+(1—A)cos n cos 0,cos [(O,—a,-+-m—3(1--A) 1] 2 sin 47 

+ ,},A’ [sin n cos 0, —cos7n sin 6,sin(O,—a,-+m)] 2 sin$/ 

(133) 


In this formula, we may consider J as the only quantity which 
varies with the time; for, although f, s’, and z vary slightly, their 
Variations will not usually be sensible, or, if sensible for a single 
thread, their effect will disappear when the epoch is nearly the 
mean of all the observed times. 

If now ©, is the time of transit of the moon’s centre over the 
great circle of the instrument, this formula gives 


0 = — sin 7 sin 6, — cos n cos 6, sin (O, — ay m) (184) 
+- psin zsin g’ sin 2 + psinz cos yg’ cosn sin m 


Subtracting this from (138), and, for brevity, putting 


t=—9O,—a,+m 
R = sin n cos 6,.— cos n sin d, sint 
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we find 

_¢ , . ghd 
9 Fix F(e+i+ s’)sin 
we ToD cos n cos 6, cos[t — 4(1 — 4) 1] + 74k 
This is equivalent to the formula given by Sawrtscu (Pract. 
Astron., Vol. I. p. 803); but he has not observed that the expres- 
sion for 22 may be put undcr a much more simple form. In go 
small a term as 4/2, we need not consider the effect of the 
parallax upon the factor #2; but when we neglicct the parallax 
we have, by (184), 


0 = — sin 7 sin 6,— cos 2 cos 6, 8in ¢ 


Multiplying this by sind, and subtracting the product from 
cos 0, we find 
R cos 6, = sin n, or R = sin nsec d, 


It is also to be observed that by the formula (246) of Vol. I. 


we have 
fs' == s = the truce semidiamceter. 


IIence our formula becomes 


_f(te+isin M+ ssin 


2 sin $7 = — tae 35 
ne (l1—A) COS 1 COB 5,608 i= 4 (125 r7 a vs 1, Msin nsec d, ca! 

or, when J is small, as it usually is, 
tea) 2 185*) 


~ A—A cos n cos 3,cos [t— 3 (1 —A) J] + 7 4’sinn sec d, 


This formula, then, gives the reduction of the observed time 
of transit of the moon’s limb over any given thread to the time 
of transit of the moon’s centre over the great circle of the instru- 
ment. 

If we omit s in the numerator of the second member, J 
becomes the reduction to the time of transit of the limb over the 
great circle of the instrument. 

If we omit fe + s, I becomes the reduction to the time of 
transit of the limb over the middle thread. 

The factor f is detcrinined rigorously by (187), Vol. I; but it 
gencrally suffic.s to take 
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which is very nearly exact, according to (101) of Vol. I. The 
finder of the instrument will give the apparent zenith distance 
¢’, and the difference between this and the true zenith distance 
¢ will be found with sufficient accuracy by the formula 


sin (¢’ — €)= p Binz sin (¢’ — yr) 
in which, @ being the azimuth constant of the instrument, 
r=(e—¢’)cosa 


or, very nearly, 
y =(¢ — ¢’)cos n cos m 


For the sun or a planet we can always put 4’= 0 and ¢ = @’, 
and the formula becomes 


e+: 


————_——-.. (136) 
~ (1 — 2) cos n cos d omnes — —4I) 


For a fixed star, we further put 4= 0, s = 0, = 0,— a +m, 
and the formula becomes for stars near the pole, 


; " 
LT ep cle 2) (137) 
cos n cos J cos (¢ — $1) | 


and for other stars, 
e+ | 


os (137*) 
cos 2 cos 6 cos (t — 41) 


In all cases, we must carefully observe the sign of J in the 
denominator of the second member. J will be negative when 
the observed time is later than the time to which the reduction 
is made, and then — }J will be essentially positive. An approxi- 
mate value of J must first be found by neglecting Zin the sccond 
member, and then a more precise value by the complete formula. 

If the azimuth a and the level } are given, m and n must first 
be found by (78), in which, however, we may usually neglect 6 
when our object is merely to reduce the several threads to a 
common instant. 


168. For a fixed star, another formula has been given by 
Hansen. We have 


Bin (¢ + 7) = — sin nsin 6— cosncos ésin (t — I) 
== — sin n sin — cosn cos ésintcos J+ cos n cos é cost sin [ 
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If the reduction is made to the collimation axis, we have 
0 — — sin n sin 6 — cos n cos 6 gin ¢ 
which, subtracted from the above, gives 
sin (¢ “4 1) = 2cos n cos 6sin tsin? 4 J+ cos n cos 6 cos t sin L 


whence 


Te eek nme Tee (138) 
COs 2 COS 6 COS 


which is a rigorous formula. We sce also that / may be found 


by the formula 
sin t = — tan n tan 0 (139) 


169. To deduce the moon’s right ascension from an observed transit 
in any given position of the instrument.—We first find the clock time 
of transit of the moon’s centre over the great circle of the 
instrument, from each thread, by applying to the observed time 
the reduction given by the formula (185). Jet 7) be the mean 
of the resulting times, and a7, the corresnonding correction of 
the clock ; then we have 0, = 7), -1- 4%, and from (184) we deduce 


sin y'tan n-+-cos ¢g’sinm 


sin (O,—a,-+ m)=—tan n tan 6,--psin z ( ee 
0 


(140) 
in which a, and d, are the true right ascension and declination 
at the sidereal time O,. 

If it is preferred, we may first find the apparent right ascen- 
sion by the formula 


sin (O, — a, + m) = — tan n tan 6) 


and deduce the true right ascension by applying the parallax 
computed by Art. 102, Vol. I; but it will then be necessary to 
compute the apparent declination d,’. 

It will be casy to deduce from (140) the formula for the case 
where the instrument is in the meridian, which has already been 
given in Art. 164. 

The constants m and n, above supposed to be known, may be 
found from the transits of two stars as in the next article. 
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FINDING THE TIME WITH A PORTABLE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT OUT 
OF THE MERIDIAN. 


170. The number of Nautical Almanac stars near the pole is 
so small, that the observer in the field, when pressed for time, 
cannot always wait for their transits over the meridian, and 
must then cither employ catalogue stars whose places are not so 
well determined, or have recourse to extra-meridian observations. 
If the transit instrument is mounted so as to be readily revolved 
in azimuth and clamped in any assumed position (as is the case 
with the “ universal instruments’), it may be directed at once to 
a fundamental star near the pole, and then, its rotation axis being 
levelled, its collimation axis will describe a vertical circle not far 
from the meridian. The transit of any star over this circle being 
observed, the general equations of Art. 123 will enable us to find 
the hour angle of this star, and hence the time, when we have 
determined the constants m and n for the assumed position of 
the instrument. 

The stars best adapted forthe purpose in the northern hemi- 
sphere are Polaris (a Urse Minoris) and 6 Urs Minoris, one of these 
being always near the meridian when the other is most remote 
from it; and it will be advisable always to employ that which is 
nearest to the meridian. In the southern hemisphere, the best 
star is ¢ Orlantis, which is less than 1° from the pole; but, as it 
is of the 6th magnitude, 1 may be necessary, with small instru- 
ments, to use either § Lydri or 2 Chamaleontis. 

To take the observation, make the axis approximately level, 
and turn the telescope upon the eireum-polar star. The star 
moving very slowly, set the instrument, so that a few minutes 
must elapse before the star will cross the middle thread. During 
this interval, apply the spirit level and determine the constant 6. 
Observe the transit of the star over the middle thread by the 
chronometer. The instrument now remaining clamped in azi- 
muth, revolve the telescope upon its axis, and observe the transit 
of an equatorial star over all the threads. Then determine the 
constant 6 again, and employ the mean of its two values. 

In order to eliminate an error of collimation, the rotation axis 
is to be reversed, and another similar observation is to be taken, 
the instrument being set at a new azimuth slightly in advance 
of the polar star as before. Each observation of a pair of stars 
must, of course, be separately reduced. We may, however, 
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combine each transit of the polar star with the transits of severa| 
equatorial stars. | 

The collimation constant should have been made as small 
as possible before ¢he observations; but, in any case, we shall 
assume that its value is known. 

To reduce the observations, we must first find the constants 
which determine the position of the instrument. For this pur- 
pose, we use only the observations on the middle thréad. Let 
then 7” and Z'be the observed chronometer times of transit of 
the polar and equatorial star respectively over the middle thread, 
reduced for rate to an assumed time 7); and let a7; be the chro- 
nometer correction at this time; a’, a, the right ascensions, 0”, d, 
the declinations; 7’, z, the east hour angles, or reductions to the 
meridian; 90°— m, and n, the hour angle and declination of 
the point in which the rotation axis produced towards the west 
meets the celestial sphere; ¢ the collimation constant: then we 
have, by (79), 


sin (cr — m) = tan n tan 6 + sinc sec n sce 0 } 7 
sin (r’/— m) = tan n tan é’+ sin c sec n sec 0! (141) 


in which we have 
T= a — (T + 4 T,) 
t=: a! —(T’+ aT) 


If we could put c = 0, these equations would give us m and n 
by a very simple transformation; but, retaining ¢c, we can still 
reduce them to the form they would have if ¢ were zero.* For 
this purpose, let m’ and n’ be approximate values of m and 2, 
determined by the conditions 


sin (tr — m’) = tan n’' tan 3 
sin (7’ -- m’) = tan mn’ tan 0’ 


id 


from which we shall find n’ and then the correction to reduce it 
ton. Put 


y== (7 71) A=4(7 +17) —m 
e 
then 7 is known from the observatiun, since we have 


y=: 3fel-— T’—(a — TY] (142) 


wel 


SS es a NE - oh 2 me. 


: This transformation i: given by Hansen, Astr. Nach., Vol. XLVIIL. p. 116. 


“a 
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We have then 
A—y=t—m A+y=7—m 
and hence : 
sin (A — 7) = tan n’tan 2 sin (A + 7) = tan @’ tan 3’ 


the sum and difference of which give 


2sin 2 cos y cos 6 cos 6’ = tan n’ sin (3’ + 6) 
2cos 4 sin y cos 6 cos 0’ = tan n’ gin (d’ — 8) 


If, therctore, we make 
Pai ea) 
COS 7 
(143) 
sin (6’ — 3) 


LL cos A = ; 
sin 7 


these equations will give us 2 and L, and then we shall have 


, 
paiigt _ 2 ne cos 6 (144) 


It is to be observed that a’ is always to be regarded as greater 
than 7”, and in finding 7 by (142) the difference a’ — 7” is to be 
found by increasing a’ by 24" when necessary, but a — T' will be 
positive or negative. This makes 7 less than 180°, and, since 
A+ 7(= t’— m’) must be less than 360°, it follows that 4 must 
also be less than 180°. Hence, Z will have the same sign as 
cosy, and 2’ will be negative when 7 > 90°. 

Now, we have tr — m = t — m’+ (m’/ — m), and, since m’ — m 
is very small, 


sin (cr — m) = sin (t — m’) + sin (m — m)cos(t — m’) 
which, substituted in the first equation of (141J, gives 


sin c = sin(r — m’) cos n cos 6 — sin 7 sin 3 
++ sin (m’— m) cos (r — m’) cos n cos 8 


To simplify this, let us put 


trom which and the equation 


sin (rt — m’) = tan n’ tanéd 
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there follows also 
COS w = cos(t — m’) cosd 


for, if we add together the squares of the first and third of these 
equations, the sum is reduced by means of the second to the 
identical equation 11. By substituting the values of sin (x — m’), 
cos (z — m’), and sin d, which these equations give, 1n the expres- 
sion for c, it becomes 


sin c = sin (n’ — n) sin w + sin (m’ — m) cos n Cos w 


In the same manner, if for the polar star we take 
sin w! == ---- — cos w’ =: cos (r’— m’) cos a! 


we shall have 
sin ¢ == sin (n’ — n) sin w’ + sin (m' — m) cos n cos uw’ 
Combining these two values of sin ec, we have 


sin c (cos w — cos w’) == sin (n’ — n) sin (w’ — w) 
whence 
. : sin $(w’ + w 
sin (n’ — n)= sin c--- ng ( o+ wv) 
or, putting n’—n=», 
sin 4(w’ + w) 


" cos $ (w! — w) 


Y= 


(145) 


n==n'—y 
The angles w’ and w here required are found by the equations 


? tan tan d 

tan w! = —-———--—_—_ (inane ee 

Cos (#+- 7) cosn cos (A — 7) cos 2 

observing that for a negative value of tan w’, w’ is to be taken 

in the 2d quadrant, but that for a negative value of tan w, w 13 

to be taken numerically less than 90°, and with the negative sign: 
Fo find m, we have, by eliminating a from (78), 


- (146) 


J 


sin mcos 2 cos ¢ -+ sin n sin y = gin b 
whence 
sin Db 


sin m — —tann tan see ee Ee 
aa COS ” COS ¢ 
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If then we take 


sin » = — tan n tan ¢ 
a ae 
~ COB 2 COS # COB Y (147) 
we have 
m=" -+- B 


The constants being thus found, we proceed to find the cor- 
rection of the chronometer by the equatorial star. We must 
tirst reduce the transits over the several threads to the collima- 
tion axis, which may here be done by the formula (138), omitting 
the last term, which is insensible when the instrument is so near 
the meridian as we here suppose it to be. If, therefore, we first 
find ¢ by the formula 

sin ¢ == — tan n tan d (148) 


and then put 
F' == cos n cos 6 con t 


we must apply to the observed time on each thread the correction 
P22 (149) 


(where 7 is the equatorial interval of a thread from the middle 
thread), ie co the mean of the results we must apply also the 


correction = 7 to reduce to the collimation axis. Let the resulting 


time, reduced for rate to the assumed epoch J), be denoted by (7). 
Then, if, is the true sidereal time at the same instant, we have 


oO, = (T) + A T, 
and, by Art. 167, 

t--O,—a-+m 
whence we derive* 


aT,=a—(T)+t—m . (150) 


If we wish to take into account the diurnal aberration, we must 


add to the right ascension of each star the correction 0°.021 cos g 
sec 0 cos Tt. 


171. In the above, we have supposed ¢ to be given. To inves- 
tigute the effect of an error in the assumed value of ce, let e + ae 


ie: — 


* It is easily seen that the general formula (150) reduces to Hansen’s formula (86) 
When the instrument is in the meridian. 
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be its true value; then the correction of n corresponding to ac 
18, by (145), 
; sin $(w’ + w) 


An = — AC ————___— 
cos + (w’ — w) 


and, by differentiating the expressions (147), (148), and (149), we 
find the corresponding corrections of m, t, and I to be 


tan sin $(w’ + w)tan 
Am = — An- a, a, A 
cos? n cos m cos $ (w’ — w) cos?n cos m 
. ne tan 6 _ sin $(w’ + w) tan d 
a cos? n cos t “cos $ (w’ — w) cos?n cost 


Ac 
cos 6 cos n cost 


The correction of the quantity (7') — ¢ + m will be composed of 
the corrections of I (by which (7) is obtained), of m, and of ¢ 
Denoting the whole correction by at, we have 


At == AI — at + Am 


Substituting the values of the corrections, we find 


Ac | 1 sind (w'-+w)tanw | sind (w’-+ w) tang 


at= -—— 
COS” LCOB Ww cos 4 (w’ — w) cos 4 (w’ — w) COS 2 COB m. 


By observing that 4(w’— w)=43(w’+ w) —w, the first two 
terms within the parentheses become 


cos 4 (w! — w) — sin} (w'-+- w)sinw cos cos 4 (w'-+ w) 


ee ee re ee 


cos 4 (w’ — w) cos w C08 $(w’—w) 
whence 
Ac tan y -| 
oF CoB 1 cos + (wi — 1 = [eos bw + rea oe ”) cosn cosm 
Finally, if we put 
tan g! = oe sa ae (151) 
Cus 2 COS mM 
the expression becomes* 
ars ac. ve ew + ¥) — #1 (152) 
cos n cos g’ cos $ (w’ — w) 
teed Nee a ee ee pe SS 


* As givon by Hansen, Asir. Nach., Vol. XLVIII. p. 120. 
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If we denote the coefficient of ac in this equation by C, and the 
true chronometer correction by 47; the first computed correction 
being (47’), we have 


AT = (AT) — Cac (153) 


For another observation in the reversed position of the axis 
the cocflicient of ac computed by (152) being denoted by C’, and 
the computed chronometer correction by (a7), we have, since 
the sign of ac is changed, 


aT = (aT") + C'ae (154) 


and, combining the two results, we can determine both a7 and 
ac. If we have taken a number of stars in each position, we 
can treat all tle equations of this kind by the method of least 
squares. 


172. The designation “equatorial star,” in the preceding ex- 
planations, has been used to designate the star from which the 
chronometer correction has been deduced; but it is by no means 
necessary that this star should be very near the equator. A star 
which passes near the zenith will be preferable, since an error in 
the determination of 7 will then have little or no effect upon the 
computed time. 


Exampie.*—In 1848, August 17, at Cronstadt, latitude g = 
of° 59’.5, the following observations were taken. The value 
of one division of the level was 0.113. The correction for in- 
equality of pivots was p = + 0°.14 for circle west. The equatorial 
intervals of the threads, numbered from the circle end of the 
axis, were 


é i, i is 
+ 84°50 4 18.74 — 164.14 33.33 


The assumed collimation constant was ¢ = — 0°.88 for circle west. 
The chronometer correction was approximately aT= + 40°; 

its losing rate, 1°.72, or O7'= + 1'.72 daily. 

Se 


eee UEC ey gE 


* Sawitson, Pract. Astron., Vol. I. p. 348. 
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Ist position of the instrument: Circle West. 


| E. W. 
Level. Direct — 12.0 -+. 27.0 B= + 04.52 
Reversed — 17.8 + 21.2 p=+0.14 
Mean B= - 446 b= + 0.66 


Transits observed with chronometer ‘* Haut No. 19.” 


Thread. 


a Urs. Min. ae _ 17* 23" 10*.0 
2 Draconis 38°.0 37.9 17 28 35.0 


E, W. 
Level. Direct — 18.0 + 21.0 B= + 0°49 
Reversed — 12.4 + 26.8 ! p=+0.14 
Mean B= -+ 44.35 b= + 0.63 
2d position: Circle East. 
E. W. 
Level. Direct — 18.4 + 21.0 B-== + 0.24 
Reversed — 17.4 + 23.1 p=— 9.14 
‘Mean B= + 24.08 b= + 0.10 
Thread. Vv | IV Ill II I | 
a Urs. Min. — — 17* 52" 459.5 — 


y Draconis 8.1 | 35:8 | 17 55 144 314.6 | 5741 | 


| og, W 
Level. Direct — 16.2 + 23.6 B= + 01.39 
Reversed , -- 18.8 + 21.5 p= —014 
Mean B= + 24.65 b= + 0.16 


For the given date we find, from the Nautical Almanac, 
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a d 
a Urs. Min. 15 3” 45*.70 88° 28 24” 2 
8 Draconis, 17 26 55.78 52 25 25 .5 
y Draconis, 17 58 0.85 51 30 51 0 


Computation of the observations, circle west—We shall reduce 
the observed times for the chronometer rate to the common 
epoch 7,= 18". To allow for the diurnal aberration, we take 
for the approximate times of the observation of a Urse Minoris and 
8 Draconis, 17° 24" and 17* 29”, which, subtracted from the re- 
spective right ascensions, give for their castern hour angles, or 
the values of t, T* 40” and — 0* 2", and hence the values of 
0'.021 cosy sec d cost for the two stars are — 0.17 and + 0°.02, 
which are to be added to the right ascensions. The corrected 
quantities are then : 
alrs. Min. o' = 1* 8" 45:53 JT’ = 17" 23" 9°96 0’ 88° 28’ 24.2 
8 Draconis, a = 17 26 55 AD T =17 28 34.96 6 = 52 62 25 25 .d 


a’ —T’ = 7 40 35.57 6’ 438140 53 49.7 

oa —-T=— 1 39.21 - s’— d= 86 258.7 
Qy=- 7 42 14.78 —115°33' 41.7 
y= 57°46! 50.9 


Hence, by the formulee (148) and (144), 
log sin (d’+-4)9.799833 = log sin (8’— 8) 9.769786 log cos’ 8.425554 


log cos y 9.726857 log sin y 9.927378 log coséd 9.785199 
log L sin 4 0.072976 log L cos 4 9.842358 log2 0.801030 
log tan 4 0.280618 log cos 2 9.704899 8.511783 
A== 569° 32’39".2 log L 0.187459 
log 2 cos é/cosé 8.511783 
n= + 1°21 22” 8 log tann’ 8.374324 
By the formule (145) and (146), 
A+ y== 117° 20’ A—y= 1°46 
log sec (A-+ 7) 0.3380 log sec(A— y) 0.0002 
log secn’ 0.0001 log seen’ =0.0001 
log tan 0’ =: 1.5748 log tand 0.1138 
log tanw’ 11.9124 log tanw 0.1141 
w= 90° 42’ w= §2° 27’ 
t(w-+w)= 71 35 $(w’—w) 19 8 


log sin} (w’-+ w) 9.9772 
log sec} (w’— w) 0.0247 
== — 0°.33 — — 4.95 log ¢ n0.6946 


nee eee 


y=: —4 97 log » 0.6965 
V—v =m + 1° 21! 278 
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By the formule (147): 
log(— tan n) 78.374769 


log tan ¢ 0.238415 
log sin ~ 8.618184 
pa —2°21' 7”".0 
@= + 19.4 
m=——2 20 47.6 


b = + 0.645 = + 9.68 
log b 0.9859 
logseen 0.0001 
logsecn 00004 
logsceg 0.3009 _ 
log 8 1.2873 


The constants of the instrument being thus found, we proceed 
to find the chronometer correction by 8 Draconis. We first find 
t and the thread intervals by (148) and (149): 


log tann 8.374769 
log tané 0.113823 


log sin t 8.488592 


t= — 1° 45’ 546 


I IT 
log ¢ 1.58782 1.27277 


log 1.75295 1.48790 
1456.62 +4- 80°75 


n1.20790 
n1.42303 
— 269.49 


log cosn 9.99988 
log cos 8 9.78520 


log cos ¢ 9.99979 
log F 9.78487 


V ¢ = —0*.33 
n1.52284 loge n9.518 
n1.73797 log ; n9.733 
— 545.70 a 

ane 


Applying these reductions, we have, for the time of passage over 
the middle thread, and the chronometer correction by (1950), 


B Draconis. 
17* 28™ 34.62 
34 .65 
35 .00 
34 91 
3+ .60 


17 28 34.76 


C 


F 


= — 0.54 


Red. for rate to 184 — — 0.04 


(T) =17 28 34.18 


a=17 26 55.75 


a—(D)=— 1 38.48 


t—~m =- + 0° 34 638"0 = + 2 19.58 
ClLron. correction at 18° == aT, = + 41 .10 
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Somputation of the observations, circle east.—This being in alt 
respects similar to the above, we shall only put down the prin- 
sipal results. The approximate hour angles (z) of a Urse Minoris 
and 7 Draconis are T* 10" and — 0* 3, whence the correction of 
the right ascensions for diurnal aberration are — 0’.12 and + 0.02. 
Reducing the times for rate to 18", we find 


1 Urs. Min. o'== 1* 8" 45°58 T’— 17" 52" 45°49 030’— 88° 28’ 24".2 
y Draconis oa==17 538 0.87 T=17 55 1.39 &=51 30 51.0 


whence 
y= 54° «7 38.3 A= 55° 55’ 54."2 
vw=+ 1 2 25 ¢ = + 0°33 — + 4.95 
hty= 110° 4 A—y= 1° 48" 
w= 90 31 w= 51 382 
yo -- 5/0 
n= + 1° 25’ 57''.5 b= + 0°13 — + 1.95 
pos— 2 28 54.7 B= +39 
m=:— 2 28 50.8 
--— 1 48 9.6 : log F= 9.79366 
For the reductions of the threads for 7 Draconis, we find 
V IV II I 
I +53.60 +4 25:96 — 3014 — 5548 a= +. 0.53 
and hence 
y Draconis. 
Transit over middle thread = 17* 55" = 1.59 
c 
a + 0.53 
Red. for rate to 18* — — 9.01 


(T)=17 55 2.11 
o—17 58 0.87 


a—(T)=— — 2 174 
t—m =-+ 2 42.79 


The mean value derived from the observations in both positions 
cf the instrument is, therefore, 

aT == + 414.06 at 18". 
In general, however, unless the declinations of the two stars are 


nearly equal the true value of a7, will not be the mean of the 


values found in the two positions; but we shall have to proceed 
4s follows. 
Vou. IL—15 
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To estimate the effect of an error in the assumed value of ¢ in 
this computation, we might here put ¢’ = ¢ in (152), since n and 
m are here small; but, for the sake of illustration, we shall use 
the complete formule. We find 


Circle West. Circle East. 
g’= 60°1'.2 60° 1'.4 
t(u’+wy)—,’= I1 34 ll 0 
log cos [4 (w’ + w) — ¢’] 9.9911 9.9919 
log see $ (w’ — w) 0.0247 0.0257 
sec n 0.0001 0.0001 
sec y’ 0.3013 0.80138 
log C 0.3172 log C”’ 0.3190 
= +. 2.075 C’' = -+ 2.084 
Hence 
(Circle west) a7, == + 41°10 — 2.075 ac 
(Circle cast) AZ, = + 41.01 -+ 2.084 ac 
whence sae 
Ac= + rat ae + 0*.0216 


(Circle west) AT, = + 41°10 — 0.04 = + 41°06 
(Circle east) AT, == + 41.01 + 0.05 = + 41.06 


This result agrees with the mean value found before, because 
here the declinations of the stars were nearly equal, and the posi- 
tion of the instrument with respect to the meridian was nearly 
the same in both observations. 

As the value of ¢ is often but imperfectly known, it will be 
best always to take a pair of stars in cach position of the axis, 
and then to compute the two clock corrections upon the supposi- 
tion of c= 0. The true correction will then be found by com- 
puting Cac as above, and the value of ae will be the truce value 
of c. Thus, in the preceding example, if we had first taken 
c = 0, we should have found from ~ Draconis (aT) = + 40°.42, 
and from y Draconis (a T’) = + 41°.70, and, computing the cocfii- 
cients Cand C’ as above, we should have had 


(Circle west) aT, == + 40°42 — 2.075¢ 
(Circle cast) aT, = == + 41 .70 + 2.084¢ 


whence 
55 fe 
oe 8 on g08 
4, ‘415 9 
(Circle west) aT, = + 40°42 + 0°64 = + 41°06 
(Cirele east) aT, = + 41.70 — 0 .64=— + 41 06 
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APPLICATION OF THE METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES TO THE DETER- 
MINATION OF THE TIME WITH A PORTABLE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT 
IN THE VERTICAL CIRCLE OF A CIRCUMPOLAR STAR. 


173. We here suppose the observations to be made essentially 
as directed in Art. 170, with this difference, however, that we 
shall not restrict the observation of the star near the pole,to its 
transit over the middle thread. The instrument being brought 
near the vertical of a circumpolar star: Ist, the transit of this star 
over anyone of the threads is observed; 2d, the transits of a number 
of equatorial stars are observed ; 3d, the axis of the instrument is 
reversed, and the transit of the polar star again observed over 
one thread; and 4th, the transits of a number of equatorial stars 
are observed. The level is read for each star. If, however, the 
cireumpolar star has passed all the threads by the time the axis has 
been reversed, the azimuth of the instrument must be changed, 
so as to bring the star near a thread; then, clamping the instru- 
ment in azimuth, the transit over this thread will be observed, 
and also the transits of a sef of equatorial stars as before. In 
this case the observations, being made in two different vertical 
circles, must be separately computed according to the following 
method. It is hardly necessary to observe that the observations 
of the cqvatorial stars may cither precede or follow that of the 
cireumpolar star, as may happen to be most convenient. In this 
method, we form an equation of condition from the observation 
of each star, and all those for which the azimuth of the instru- 
ment is the same are combined by the method of least squares. 

Let ¢ denote the collimation constant for the mean of the 
threads, and i the equatorial distance of a thread from the 
mean; then, tr denoting the hour angle of the star when observed 
onthe thread, 2 +- ¢ must be substituted for ¢ in our fundamental 
equation (79); and, since this quantity is always sufficiently small, 
we shall put it in the place of its sine. Thus, we have for each 
thread 

c+i= —sinn sind + cosncos 6 sin(t — m) 


When several threads are observed, the mean of the observed 
times corresponds to that point of the field which we eall the 
mean of the threads only when the instrument is in the meridian. 
When the instrument is not in the meridian, two methods of 
procedure offer themselves. The first is that which has been used 
‘n the preceding articles, and consists in reducing each thread 
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either to the middle or the mean thread by means of the com- 
puted intervals. But to compute these intervals we must, as 
has been seen, know the position of the instrument. The second 
method, which we owe to BesszL, is not only more simple in 
practice, but is wholly independent of the position of the instru- 
ment; and, as 1t will be useful both in the present problem and 
in that of finding the latitude by transits over the prime vertical, 
I shall treat of it here. 

If we denote the number of observed threads by g, we have 
equations of the above form,7 and ¢ being different in each. 
The mean of these equations 1s 


c+ 7 Fi = —sinn sin d + cos n cos 3 Sin (— m) 


where 2 is the usual summation sign. Now let 


T — the mean of the observed times on the several 
threads, 
T — I= the observed time on any thread ; 


then J is the interval found by subtracting each observed time 
from the mean of all, and, consequently, the algebraic sum of 
all these intervals is zero. Also let 


# = the clock correction, 
t=a—(T+ 8) 


then for each thread we have 


to=-a—(T—I4+ 9% =ft4+I 
sin (r — m) = sin (¢t — m-+ J) =sin (¢ — m) cos J -+ cos(¢ — m)sin / 


oti (r — m) = sin (t — m) zoel + cos (t — m) a zaind 


Let & and x be dctermined by the conditions 


Cogn Swipe T 
k q 
1 sin x -—_t» sin J 
k q 


thei: we have 


<2 sings — m) = + sin(t—* — mM) 
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Hence, putting 


tr, = t—x=a—(T+%4 8) 
eet \ (155) 
q 
our equation becomes 
cap so cae ee ee 


k 


Thus, x and k being found, we find z, by using the corrected 
time 7'+ x instead of 7; as in (155), and then this single equation 
represents the mean of the g equations. We may bring this 
equation still nearer in form to that for each thread, by substi- 
tuting 
1 

y cos 6, = Pr é 

y sin 6, = sind 
which give . 

c+ 1, So a ; 

—— sin n sin 6, + cosncosdé,sin(r,—m) (156) 
where 7 is so nearly equal to unity (as will presently appear) that, 
as the divisor of the small term ¢ + ,, it may usually be omitted. 
Thus, the ineen equation is precisely of the form for one thread, 
when we use both a corrected mean time and a corrected decli- 
nation. The quantities x and d,, or else x and log 4, are readily 
found by the aid of tables such as Tables VIII. and VIII.A at 


the end of this volume, the construction of which is as follows. 
The equations which determine & and x may be written thus: 


Lie eee eee sin? 4 J 
k q 

A ine 30 end) 

k q 


for, since 3J= 0, this last equation is the same as the one before 
given. But the quantity J— sin J is of the order J°, and there- 
fore extremely small, so that we may put cos x = 1, and hence 


ty 1 so ging 7 
k q 


x == — ¥([ — sin L) 


OS | pa 
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and since 

tan é, =k tan é 
we have* 

k—1 sin26 k—1\? sin 46 
6 == 6 + ——.—__ &e. 
a k+ 1 sin 1” iar sae 2 sin 1” T 

or, substituting the value of 4, 

— J sin? 3] 9 

6.6 + — —_— ozs &e. 
1—23sin737 21 


Besse. givest a table from which with the argument Iwe fina 
sin? ze 


n 1” 

quantities taken for the sveeal values of I are respectively x and 
the numerator of the coefficient of 2d. A small subsidiary table 
corrects for the neglect of the denominator. In the tables at the 
end of this volume I have adopted a different arrangement. By 
the logarithmic formula 


I ~—sinJ in seconds, and The means of the tabular 


log (1 — x) = -M(x#+42z'?+ Ke.) 
in which M = 0.4342945, we find 


log k == — log p=] Xs £2s8in?s/+3 (— . a2 sint 4) + kc. | 
‘ Y q 

where the second term of the series will mostly be inappreciable. 

The approximate value of log k, neglecting this term, will be 


log k= 22M sin} 


and, employing this value in the second term, the complete 
value will be 


Le (log k)? 
log k == — 22M asin? 4I 
g k , sin? 3 f + +—- 2 


Table VIII. vives, in the column log &, the value of 2Msin?41 
corresponding to each interval Z The mean value of log 4, 
which is required in ruduciug several threads, will be found by 
taking the mea.. of the several values from the table. When 


* Pl. Trig., Art. 204. { Astron. Nach., Vol. VI. p. 245. 
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extreme precision is desired, this mean is to be increased by the 


small correction given in Table VIIT.A, which contains the value 


2 
of the term Ce, with the argument “mean log k.” The 


column marked x gives the value of J — sin J in seconds for each 
value of J; and th@®mean of the several values is likewise to be 
taken as the correction of the mean of the observed times 7. 
The sign of J is different for threads on opposite sides of the 
mean, and the sign of x must be the same as that of Z. Hence 
the mean x will be evanescent when the observed threads are 
symmetrically disposed about the mean. 

These tables, then, effect the reduction of the threads to a single 
instant in a remarkably simple manner, without requiring a pre- 
vious knowledge of the position of the instrument. We have 
only to add x to the mean of the observed times, and to find the 
corrected declination by the formula 


tan 6, =k tané (157) 


Then, taking the mean of the cquatorial intervals 7 of the ob- 
served threads, we proceed to use equation (156), as representing 
the mean of all the threads. The divisor y is found, from the 
equations which determine 7 and d,, to be 


1—(1 — z )eosta 


cos (8, — 8) 


where we may put cos(d,— 6) = 1. Since % 1s zero when all 
the thrcads are observed, we may put 7 == 1 in such cases with- 
out hesitation, since it is then the divisor only of the very small 
quantity c. But in the method of observation here adopted we 
may in all cases put 7 = 1; for we suppose the slow-moving star 
to be observed on but one thread, in which case we have rigor- 
ously y = 1; and for the equatorial star (even if we extend this 
denomination to stars of the declination 50° or 60°) the intervals 
Iwill always be less than 2", and then the mean log k will always 
be less than 0.00001, and log 7 will be less than 0.00002. We 
take then, as complete, the equation 


c + 1, = — sin n sind, + cos2 cos dé, sin (rt, — mM) 


Substituting sinc, cos m — cos z,sinm for sin(r,— m) and then 
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substituting the values of sin 2, cos” cosm, cosn sin m, from (78), 
the equation becomes 


e+%4=— b (sin g Sin 6, -+ COS g Cos 6, COs t,) -++ COS @ Cos é, sin 7, 
-+ sin a (cos ¢ sin 6, — sin g Cos d, COS T,) 


. 

This equation will be satisfied when a is the true value of the 
azimuth of the instrument and 7, has been found by employing 
the true clock correction 3 But, if a and & denote assumed 
approximate values of these quantities, aa and aé their required 
corrections, and if t, 1s found by the formula 


1, =a—(T, +8) (158) 


then we must substitute in the above equation a + aa for a, and 
t,— Ad for t, We thus find (neglecting the products of the 
small quantities b, aa, and a&) 


c+ i,— —b(sin ¢ sin 0, + cos ¢ COs 4, COS 7,) 
+- cos @ cos 5, sin 7, + sin @ (cos ¢ sin 6, — sin ¢ Cos 4, COS r,) 
— Ad sina COs 6, 8int,-+ Ad COS a (COS ¢g Sin 6,— sin ¢g COS 6, COS r, ) 
— A#cos 6, (cos a Cos t, + sin a Bin ¢g Bin r,) 


To adapt this for computation, let z and A be the zenith distance 
and azimuth of the point of the sphere whose declination is 0, 
and hour angle z,: then we have (Vol. I. Art. 14) 


cos Z == sin ¢ sin 6, + cos ¢ Cos 4, cost, ) 
sin 2 cos A = — COS ¢ Sin 0, + sin ¢ COs 6, Cos 7, (159) 
sin z sin A = cos 3, sin r, if 


and our equation becomes 


c + i,== — b cos z — sin(a — A)sin z — Aa cos(a — A) sin Zz 
— A? cos 6, (Cos @ COs Tt, + 8iN @ SiN ¢ Bin 7,) 


Here a — A must be of the same order asc + 7, and there- 
fore may also be put for its sine, and its cosine may be put = 1. 
In the coefficient of ai we may put cosd for cos d,. Transposing 
the equation, and collecting the known terms, by putting 


h =1,-+ b cop z + (a — A)sin 2 (169) 
we obtain the e sation of condition . 


¢-+- Aasin 2 + Aé cos ¢ (cos @ cos tr, + sin agin g sint,) +h=0 (161) 
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in which the sign of ¢ must be changed when the axis of the 
instrument is reversed. It must also be observed that, (as in 
meridian observations where z = g — @), sinz must be negative 
when the star is north of the zenith: this sign, however, will be 
given by the equations (159) if attention is paid to the signs of 
the other quantitics. To compute z and A by logarithms, let g 
and G be determined by the conditions 


g sin G = sin 4, 
g cos C' = Cos 0, COs 7, 
then 
cos 2 = g cos(y —G) 
sin 2 cos A = g sin(y —G@) 
sin z sin A == cos 0, sin t, 


or (observing that tan ¢, = k tan 0) 


tanG = A tané 
cos T 
_ tan t,cos 
tan 4 = ——___— 162 
sin (g — @) (162) 
tan 2 = tan (y —G) 
cos A 


in which G' and A are to be taken less than 90°, positive or 
negative according to the sign of their tangents, and the sign of 
tan z will be determined by that of tan (g — G). 
If we put 
tan /’=- tan 1,sin g (163) 
the coefficient of ad may be computed under the form 


cos 3 cos 7, cos (a — F’) 
cos # 


r= (164) 
The whole process of forming the equation of condition for 
each star is, therefore, as follows: 
Ist. Find x and log k from Table VIIL, and add x to the mean 
of the observed times on the several threads. Call the resulting 
time 7), and find 


t, =a —(T, + 8) 


in which # is the assumed clock correction reduced to the time T;. 
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2d. Compute A, z, P by the equations (162), (163), and (164), 
and h by the equation 


h=i,+ 6 cos z + (a — A)sinz 


in which j, is the mean of the equatorial intervals of the observed 
threads from the mean thread, 6 is the inclination of the rotation 
axis, and a is the assumed azimuth of the instrument. 

Then the equation of condition is 


+c-+ Aaasinz+ P.at+h=—0 


in which the sign of ¢ is to be determined by the position of the 
rotation axis of the instrument. | 

From all the equations thus formed, the most probable values 
of c, aa, and ad will be found by the method of least squares. 

If the azimuth of the instrument has been changed during 
the observations, these must be divided into two sets, and two 
different assumed azimuths a, a’, with the corrections aa and.aq’, 
will be used in the formation of the equations. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that all the quantities 7, 6, 
a — A, c, aa, Ad are expressed in the same unit, either of time or 
arc: the latter will perhaps be most convenient. 


Exampie.—The following observations were taken by BEsset 
with a very small portable instrument, to determine the time. 


Munich, 1827, June 27. 


Cirele East. I II III 
X Scorpii B= 196.2] 7525/08 
e Ophiuchi 14 22.414 2.6/11 18 48 .2)18"22°7/138" 1°6)|—90 .608 
a Ursce Minors | .....c.00 | cccceaces Dh ies: eae a0 “Beal! datecree —(0 .079 
Circle West. 
BU rse Minoris | ...c.ceee | ceeeeeees ESP LOM 027-0] easesaicea ll Sa seences + 14.583 


* a( Anon.) 21" 35°.5/21" 56.2113 22 16 .2)22"37+.0/22"58*.8)+ 1 .670 
24 Scuti Sob. |26 11 4/26 31 .6)13 26 52 3/27 12.8|27 34.4/-+1 837 


The azimuth of the instrument was changed between the two 
sets of observations, circle east and circle west. 

The place of “bservation was in the garden of Dr. STEINHEIL’S 
house, where the latitude was gy == 48° 8’ 40”, 

the chronometer was a pocket mean time chronometer of 
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KessEL. Its correction to sidereal time at 12* (chronometer time) 
was assumed to be ? = 5* 1” 3°.00, and its rate on sidereal time 
was -+ 9°.19 per hour (losing). 

The equatorial intervals of the threads from the mean thread 
were as follows for circle west: 


I II III IV V 
4+ 598”.08 + 303”.09 + 6”.19 — 294” 91 -— 612.46 


The value of one division of the level was 4’’.49. The pivots 
were of unequal thickness, the correction for which had pre- 
viously been found to be — 1/’.89 for circle west. 

The apparent places of the stars on the given date were as 
follows: 


a ) 
x Scorpu 16° 2” 36.71 | — 9° 36’ 34”.2 
e Ophiuchi 16 9 13.90 | — 4 16 8.9 
a Urse Minoris 059 5.28 | +88 238 2 5 
* a (Anon.) 18 18 8.49 | + 14 52 36 .7 
24 Scuti Sob. 18 19 24.11 | —14 39 56 0 


The reduciior of the observations of y Scorpii and ¢ Ophiuchi on 
the severai threads to a mean will serve to illustrate the mode 
of using ow: Table VIIL., although in this case the quantity x 1s. 
quite insensible and log k nearly so. We have, then, 


Circle Exst. 


ere terenee: 


T I x log k i 


oe] ee 


11* 8" 124.2 |— 94.85] 0.00 | 0.0000001 | — 598”.08 
7 52.5 |4 9.85] 0.00 -1_|—303 09 
11 8 2.35] 0.00) 0.00| 0.0000001 |— 450 .59 


z Scorpii I. 
II. 


Means 


e Ophiuchi | 11 14 22.4 |— 39*.90) 0.00 | 0.0000018 | — 598.08 


14 2.6 |— 20.10 5 |—303 .09 
13 43.2 |— 0.70 0 |— 6.19 
13 22.7 {4-19.80 5 |4294 91 
13 1.6 | 40.90] 0.00, 19 4 612 AG 


Means | 11 18 42.50 0.00; 0.00 0.0000009 | 0 .00 
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To form the equations of condition for the three stars observed, 


circle east, we now 


T+x*=— fT, 
Assumed 3 
Rate to 12 
T,+ 3 
a 
™) 
(in arc) 
log sec T, 
log tan d 
log k 
log tan (7 
G 
¢—G 
log tan 7, 
log cos G 
log cosec (¢ — @) 
log tan A 


log cos 4 
log tan (¢ — @) 
log tan z 
log sin z 
log cos z 
A 
Assumed a 
a— A 
"6 
(a — A) sin z 
b cos z 
ty 
h 
L tap 7, stn g = 1. tan F 
yo 
a—Wf 
log cos d 
log cos r, 
log cos (¢ — #') 
lug sec #' 


log P | 


tgecncss ed eee 


eee ce a = 


Cente eae wine oe 


find by the formule (158, &c.)* 


x Scorpit. e Ophiuchi. a Urse Min. 
114 8" 29.35 114 13™ 42.50 11420" 37.20 

+ 5 1 38.00/;+ 5 1 8.00;+ 45 1. 8.00 

— 7.96 — 7.09 — 6.12 
16 8 67.39 16 14 38.41 16 21 0.08 
16 2 86.71 146 9 18.90 0 69 5.28 
— 6 20.68 — 5 24.51} + 8 88 5.20 

—1° 35’ 10”.2 | —1° 21’ 7”.65 129° 31’ 18”.0 

0.000166 0.000121 nO. 196290 
n9.228677 n8.873022 1.549573 
0.000000 0.000001 0.000000 
n9. 228843 n8.873144 n1.745863 

— 9° 36'47".2 | — 4°16'18".2 | — 88° 58'17".3 
57 45 27 .2 §2 24 53 .2 137 6 87 2 

n8. 442337 n8.372975 n0.083561 
9.993858 9.998793 8.254067 
0.072734 0.101030 0.167161 

n8.508929 n8.472798 n8.504789 
9.999774 9.999808 9.999778 
0.200130 0.113688 n9.967894 
0.20026 0.11387 n9.96812 
9.92733 9.89904 n9.83296 
9.72697 9.78517 9.86484 

— 1° 50’ 65”.85 | — 1° 42’ 4".85 | — 1° 49’ 62".74 

— 1 42 0. 

+ 8’ 55".85 | -}- 4”.85 | +- 7 52".74 | 

= 2 .96| — 0.84 | 4. 1.54 

+ 453".29 | -- 3”.84 | -— 321”.80 

= 1.68 | — 0.51 | + 1.18 

-- 480 .59 0.00 | +- 294 .91 

a W719 | B88. | ae 25”.76 

n8.314394 n8, 245032 n9. 956618 

-- 1° 10° 54” — 1° 0! 26” — 42° 4' 39" 

— 31. 6 — 41 34 40 22 39 
9.99886 9.99879 8.45025 
9,09683 9.99988 n9.803871 
9.99998 9.99997 9.88184 
0.00009 0.00007 0.12946 
9.99376 9.99873 n8.26526 


ee 


* Wa have neglected the diurnal aberration, as an insensible quantity in observa 
tions with so small! an instrument 
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Ifence the equations of condition, circle east, are: 
y Scorpti —c + 0.8459 aa + 0.9857 ad + 17.12 = 0 
e Ophiuchi —c + 0.7926 aa + 0.9971 48 + 3 .33=—0 
a Urs. Min. — c — 0.6807 oa — 0.0184 a3 — 25 .76 = 0 


In the same manner, we find for the stars observed, circle west, 


oa Urs Min. *a 24 Scuti Sob. 


emenesscote | see 


T,+3% 18° 21" 8.03 18* 23” 32°.34 18* 28" 8.81 
T 99° 29’ 18".75| — 1° 20'57".75) — 2° 11/105 


1 


log k 0.000000 0.000001 0.000001 
log tan A {| 8.617903 n8.618105 n8.618199 
log sin 2 n9.82674 9.73943 9.94926 
log cos z 9.87007 9.92217 9.65941 
A} — 2° 22’ 32.22 | — 2° 22’ 36”.20 | — 2° 22’ 38.05 
Assumed a’| —2 22 40. 
a’— A} — 7.738) — 3.80 | — 1 .95 
by} + 5 .22 |) + 5 61} + 6 .36 
(a'— A) sinz oe 5.22 | — 2.09) — 1.74 
beos2) + 3.87 | + 4.69} + 2 .90 
ij| + 6.19 0 00 0.00 
h\ + 15 .28 |) + 2.60) + 1 .16 
log P| n7.74071 9.98501 -9,98544 


and hence the equations for these stars are 


a Urs. Min. + ¢ — 0.6710 aad’ — 0.0055 a8 + 157.28 = 0 
*a +e -—-+ 0.5488 aa’ + 0.966145 -+ 2 60=—0 
24 Scuti Sob. + ¢ +- 0.8897 aa’ + 0.9670 48 + 1 .16=0 


The six equations involve four unknown quantities, which 
might be determined from the four normal ‘equations formed in 
the usual manner. But, where the number of equations is so 
little greater than that of the unknown quantities, it is not 
worth while to employ this method. We can here obtain the 
Same result by eliminating aa from the first set and aa’ from 
the second, and then combining the resulting equations for the 
determination of c and ad. Thus, substituting the values of aa 
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and aa’ found from the equations for a Urse Min. in the equa. 
tions of the other two stars in the two groups respectively, we 
have the four equations 


x Scorpii — 2.2427 ¢ + 0.9629 ad — 80.89 — 0 
eOphiuchi — 2.1642c -+ 0.9757 ad — 26 .66 — 0 
*a + 1.8179¢ + 0.9616 a% + 15 .10—0 


24 Scuti Sob. + 2.3259¢ + 0.9597 ad + 21 42 —0 
from which we derive the normal equations 


18.4281 ¢ — 0.2908 a& + 204'.25 — 0 
— 0.2908 ¢ + 3.7249 48 — 20 68 —=0 
which give 
43 =-+ 47.69 = + 0°31 
¢ = — 11”.01 = — 0.78 


Hence we have, finally, 
8 + 51" 343] 


By the four time stars, severally, we have 3'.43, 3.18, 3°.34, 3°.29. 

The methods which have here been given, for finding the 
time with a transit instrument out of the meridian, are intended 
for the use of observers in the ficld who have but little time to 
adjust their instruments and wish to collect all the data possible, 
reserving their reduction for a future time. The greater labor 
of these reductions, compared with those of meridian observa- 
tions, is often more than compensated by the saving of time in 


the field. 


DETERMINATION OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL LATITUDE BY A TRANSIT 
INSTRUMENT IN THE PRIME VERTICAL. 


174. The transit instrument is said to be in the prime vertical 
when the great circle described by its collimation axis is in the 
prime vertical. The rotation axis is then perpendicular to the 
plane of the prime vertical, and lies in the intersection of the 
planes of the meridian wd horizon. We owe to Bzsset the ap- 
plication of the instrument in this position to the determination 
of the latitude of the place of observation. 

The fundamental principle of the method may be briefly 
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stated as follows.* Let PZ, Fig. 45, be the meridian; SZS’ 
the prime vertical of the observer; SMS’ 
the diurnal circle of a star which crosses 
the meridian between the zenith and the 
equator. Such a star crosses the prime 
vertical above the horizon at two points 
S and S’ on opposite sides of the zenith 
and at equal distances from the meridian. —— Ss 

If then we observe the transits at these 

two points with an instrument perfectly adjusted in the prime 
vertical, and note the times by a clock whose rate is well known, 
we determine the hour angle ZPS’ = t, which is equal to one- 
half the elapsed sidereal time between the two observations: 
and, therefore, in the right triangle PZS’ we know this angle 
and the hypothenuse /S’ = 90° —. 0, from which we find the 
side PZ = 90° — g; whence the formula 


Fig. 45. 
P 


tan ¢ == tan 0 sect 


» 
Ys oy 


in which g is the latitude. It is evident that only those stars 
‘an be observed on the prime vertical whose declinations are 
between 0 and g. The nearer the observations to the zenith, that 
is, the less the difference between the declination and the latitude, 
the less the effect of errors in the observed times upon the value 
of sce /, and, consequently, upon the computed latitude. 

The advantage of this method of finding the latitude lies 
chiefly in tie facility with which all the instrumental crrors may 
ve eliminated by using the instrument alternately in opposite 
positions of the rotation axis, reversing it cither between the 
observations on two different stars or between observations of 
the same star, or using it in one position on one night and in 
the reverse position on the same stars on another night. Dif- 
ferent methods of reduction apply to these several methods of 
observation, which will be hereafter investigated. We must first 
show how to place the instrument in or near the prime vertical. 


175. Approximate adjustment in the prime vertical—The middle 
thread must be careful ly adjusted in the collimation axis, or as 
nearly so as possible. Then compute the sidereal time of pass- 


ing the prime vertical for some star whose dcelination is small, 
Poa Sa oe en ee eae cen Ss ee Se! 


* See also Vol. I. Arts. 192 and 193, 
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that is, a star which passes the prime vertical at a low altitude. 
If ¢ = the hour angle in the prime vertical, 6 = the declination, 
and » = the assumed latitude, we have 


cos? — tan 6 cot¢g 


and, if a = the star’s right ascension, © = the sidereal time of 
passing the prime vertical, 


__, (— for east transit 
O@=axt iy pases i 


At this time, therefore, by the clock (allowing for the correction 
of the clock), bring the middle thread upon the star, observing 
to keep the rotation axis as nearly horizontal as possible. The 
zenith distance at which the star will be observed may also be 
previously computed, to facilitate the finding. For this purpose 
we have 


which gives the true zenith distance, from which we should sub. 
tract the refraction in the case of very low stars. 

After the instrument has thus been bronght near the prime 
vertical by one star, the rotation axis should be carefully levelled, 
and the adjustment verified by another star. In the first adjust- 
ment the frame of the instrnment would be moved; but in the 
second only the V which is provided with a small motion in 
azimuth. When the instrument is provided with a graduated 
horizontal circle, the most satisfactory method is to adjust it 
first in the meridian and then revolve it in azimuth 90°. 

In preparing for an observation on the extreme threads, we 
must know the interval required by the star to pass from one of 
these to the middle thread. It will be shown hereafter that if 
i = the equatorial interval of the sidereal thread from the middle, 
the corresponding star interval J, near the prime vertical, will be 
nearly 

i 4 


Bingcosdsiné sin gsinz 


—~s 
—-= 


and it is easily shown that when the hour angle ¢ becomes ¢+ f 
the zenith distance becomes z + 15 I cosy, where the factor 16 
is used to reduce I from time to are. The first observation on 4 
sid thread at the east transit will, therefore, be expected about / 
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cl 


seconds before the time of transit already computed, and at a 
ereater zenith distance by about 15 J cosg; while the first ob- 
servation ‘at the west transit will also be expected J seconds 
pefure the time of transit computed, but nearer the zenith by 
about 15 J cosy. These simple calculations are accurate enough 
for the purpose of preparing for the observation. When the 
‘ntervala of the threads are not known at first, they will be 
obtained aceurately enough from the early observations for sub- 
sequent use 1 finding stars. 

For stars whose declination 1s very nearly equal to the lati- 
tude, the zenith distance and hour angle on the prime vertical 
may be more accurately computed by the formule 
Vsin(y —a)ain@g FA) ig ying 
SIN @ cosa 


sin 2 —= 


176. Correction for inclination of the axis.—When the rotation 
axis is in the meridian, but is inclined to the horizon, the great 
circle described by the collimation axis is still perpendicular to 
the meridian, but intersects it in a point whose angular distance 
from the zenith of the observer is precisely equal to the inclina- 
tion of the rotation axis. This point may be called the zenith of 
the instrament; and the great circle described by the collimation 
axis, the prime vertical of the instrument. If we put 


g’ =: latitude of the zenith of the instrument, 
go: & “observer, 
b = inclination of the rotation axis, positive when north 
end is clovated, 
we have 


g=e+ 


and the only consideration of the level correction required in 
this case is to apply it directly to the latitude found trom the 
instrument by the same inecthods that are used when the axis 1s 
truly horizontal. 

But if the rotation axis is not in the meridian, nor the middle 
thread in the collimation axis, the simple solution given in Art. 
74 requires some modification. I proceed now to consider 
the instrument in the most general manner, with deviations in 


azimuth, level, and collimation, and to show how to eliminate 


the effects of these deviations. 
VoL. II.—16 
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177. To find the latitude from the observed times of transit of q 
given star over a given thread east and west of the meridian, the rota. 
tion axis being in the same position at both 
observations.—Let the rotation axis lic 
in the vertical circle ZA, Fig. 46, and 
suppose the north end elevated, so 
that the great circle of the instrument 
is LH’ ZW", and a thread at the dis. 
tance c south of the collimation axis 
describes the small circle SS’. Let 4 
be the point in which the rotation axis 
produced meets the celestial sphere, 
and through A and the pole P draw 
the great cirele APZ". This great circle is perpendicular to 
FE’ Z'' W’, and the observations of the star on the thread at 8 and 
S’ are equally distant from it. We may call PZ” the meridian, 
E'Z"' W' the prime vertical, and 2’ the zenith of the instrument. 

Now, the equations (78) and (79) of Art. 1238, being entirely 
general, apply to the instrument in this position, but it is con- 
venient to make some modifications of the notation. The point A 
being now near the north point of the horizon, its azimuth is 
nearly zero and its hour angle nearly 180°. If we put 


the azimuth of A = 90° + (a) = — a, or (a) = — (90° 4+ a) 
the hour angle of A = 90° — m = 180° + 4, or m = — (90°? +4 4) 


where we distinguish the @ of the equations (78) by enclosing it 
in brackets; then a is the small azimuth of the rotation axis 
reckoned from the north towards the east, and A is the hour angle 
of the meridian of the instrument (or, as we might call it, the 
west lon gitude of the instrument) ; and the substitution of these 
quantities in equations (78) gives 


cos n cos 4 = — sin b cos gy + cos b cosa sing 
cosnsindA== cosdsina (165) 
sinn-== sin bsin yg + cos b cosa cos¢ 


and as 7 in (79) is the hour angle east of the meridian, while it 
is here more converient to reckon it, in the usual manner, 
towards the west, we shall change its sign, so that me factor 
sin (z — m) wiil become 


sin (— r + 90° + A) = cos(r — A) 
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and the equation (79) will become 
sin c == — sin n sin 6 + cos n cos d cos (tr — A) (166) 


For the convenience of future reference, I shall here recapitulate 
the notation used in these our fundamental equations: namely, 


g = the latitude of the place of observation, positive when 
north; 

6 = the declination of the star, positive when north; 

r = the hour angle of the star; 

a =the azimuth of the rotation axis, positive when east of 
north ; 

b = the inclination of the rotation axis, positive when the north 
end is elevated ; 

c == the collimation constant of a thread, positive when the 
thread is north* of the collimation axis; 

A = the longitude of the meridian of the instrument, positive 
when west ; 

n == the declination of thé north end of the axis. 


If, further, when the star is observed at both the east and west 
transits, we put 


1, 7 ~= the hour angles of the east and west observations, 
respectively ; 
T, 7’ = ihe clock times of observation; 
A7,4%" = the corresponding clock corrections; 
a == the right ascension of the star; 
2%=. the clapsed sidercal time between the east and 
west observations on the same thread; 


we have 
m= T+aT—a f= T+LaT'—o« 
8=—}(7T’+aT'—T— aT) 
A=1(M4+al4+7+4T)—a 

Wwhencee 8==77—AmA—r : 


We see that 2 will be well determined when the clock rate, or 
47” — aT, is known; but to find Awe must also know the clock 
correction and the star’s right ascension. 


— -eorer 


* When the thread is north of the prime vertical, the small circle of the sphere 
Which corresponds to it is south of the prime vertical, and vice versa. 
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Now, let 4 and £ be assumed so as to satisfy the conditions 


h sin 8 — sin db 
h cos 8 = cosb cos a 


then the equations (165) become 


cos n cos 4 = fh sin (¢g — f) 
cos n sin A = cos b sina \ (167} 


sin n = h cos (¢ — f) 


Substituting in (166) the values of cos n, sinn, given by these 
) = cos #, we have 


cos D. 


sin c = — h cos(g — 8) sin é + A sin(¢g — ) cos Oe oe 


to reduce which we assume h’ and g’ to satisfy the conditions 


h’ sin g' = sin 6 

cos # 

h’ cos yg’ = cosa ans) 
cos A 


which transform the preceding equation into 


sin ¢ = Ah’sin (¢g — ¢' — f) 
wheuce 


sin (gy — g’ — f) == --— 


be less 


But, as c is never more than 15’, and A’ = 


¢ 
than 3, while A differs from unity only oy a quantity depending 
upon sin?a, the angle g — g’ — f will never exceed 30’: so that 
we may write, without sensible error, 


c sin g’ 


bp ss == 
. e sin d 
@ 


To find 8, we have 
tan # = tan bd seca 
or, since b is only a few seconds and a but a few minutes, 
gob 
and gy’ is determined by (168), which give 


tar g’ =: tan d sec # cos A (189) 
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and then we have 
esin g’ 


sin 0 


=¢+b6+—— (170) 
It is evident that the factor cosA in (169) corrects for azimuth 
deviation, the ppt b in (170) for inclination of the rotation axis, 


and the term —— me for the distance of the thread from the col- 
limation axis. 

In these equations, ? and Aare obtained from the observed 
times on the same thread, the rotation axis being in the same 
position at the two observations. The constant ¢ has then the 
same sign at both observations, -+ for north threads,—- for south 
threads; and its value must be known for cach thread. We 
deduce then, by (169) and (170), from each thread separately, a 
value of the latitude, and take thie mean of all the results as the 
latitude given by the instrument i this position of the axis. But 
if the pivots are unequal the striding level docs not give the 
truc value of 6 directly. (See Art. 187.) Morcover, the constant 
eis composed of the equatorial interval of the given thread from 
the middle thread combined with the collimation constant of the 
middle thread, and will, therefore, involve both the error in the 
determination of the interval and in the adjustment for colli- 
mation. 

Now, tc eliminate all these instrumental errors, repeat the 
observations ot: the same star on a subsequent night in the 
reverse position of the axis. Let p be the (unknown) correction 
for inequality of pivots, q the (unknown) correction of ¢ for error 
in the interval of thread and collimation adjustment; let g’, 9” 
be the latitudes given by (169) for the same star on different 
nights and in reverse positions of the axis; 6, b’ the inclinations 
of the rotation axis given by the spirit level. The true inclina- 
tions are b + p and b/ — p, and the true value of the collimation 
coustant for the given thread is ¢ + q: so that in the first posi- 
tion of the axis we have 


—_———— ng’ 
g=¢7+b+pt+ee +9" win 3 
and in the second position, 
—_ pf! ee, eee aera aeeE 
Cae ee PSHE ane 


and the mean of these is 
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pene ety eee ae +¥)42tafene— ae 


so that the incquality of pivots is wholly climinated, and the 
error of thread and collimation is reduced to the term 


q |= y — sin e|= __ gsin(¢' — 9") cosy 


nearl 
9 sind 2 sin é (nearly) 


which for q = 1’, y’ — og’! = 1°, is 0’’.008 cos ¢ cosec d, and that 
part of this small quantity which depends on the collimation of 
the middle thread will have different signs for north and south 
threads, and will also wholly disappear from the mean. There 
will remain, therefore, in the result only that part of this term 
which depends on the errors of the thread intervals. As the 
thread intervals can easily be determined in the meridian within 
1”, this remaining error in the latitude will be imsensible in 
practice, and we may assume the mean of two nights’ observa- 
tions to be wholly free from the instrumental errors. 

There remain yet the errors of observation and of the clock. 
These affect both the angles # and 2. As / is always small, their 
effect will not generally be appreciable in cos A, and their effect 
in sec? will be less the nearer the star is to the zenith; for the 
‘clock errors that appear in @ are only the variations of rate, and 
the less the interval the less the effect of these upon d, and, af 
the same time, the less the angle @ the less effect will any change 
in & produce in see &. 

The expression for the error in ¢g resulting from an error iw @ 
is found by differentiating (169); whence 


dy sec? g’ = d# tan 6 scc 3 tan 3 cos 4 = d8 tang’ tan 8 


or nearly 
ds 
dy =: 7 sin 2¢ tan 3 
and sin oi is — for gy == 45°, in which case we have 
. 
dp =- = 1", dg — 13 X 0.13; or an error in & of 


i - uy : alk aces an error 'n @ of less than 2’. If we assume, 
then, that # car always be obtained within 1‘, we ought to expect 
the mean of the latitudes obtained in two nights from the same 
thread and with the same star to agree wilh that found in the 
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same way from any other thread, within 2’, when the observa 
tions are taken within one hour of the meridian. This, in fact, 
is the experience of observers in the use of this method. 

Finally, the latitude is affected by an error in the tabulated 
declination of the star. When ¢ < 45°, the error in the latitude 
is always greater than the error of the declination; but when 
y > 48°, the error in the latitude will be less than the error in 
the declination, if we use stars whose declinations fall between 
the limits 90° and 90° — g, as will be seen at once by examining 
the equation 


which is found by differentiating (169) with reference to 9 and 3. 
It is evident, therefore, that this method is better suited to high 
latitudes than to low ones, although satisfactory results may be 
obtained by it even in latitudes not greater than 30°. 


178. Instead of deducing a value of the latitude from cach 
thread, it is usually more convenient to reduce the observations 
on the several threads to the middle thread, and then to find the 
value of the latitude from the mean. This value will, of course, 
be tne same as the mean of the several values found from the 
threads ‘ndividually. I proceed, therefore, to investigate the 
formula for reducing the observations on the side threads to the 
middie thread. 

Let 


i == the equatorial interval of any given thread north of the 
middle thread, 
[== the corresponding star interval, 


then, c being the hour angle of the star when on the middle 
thread, ¢ — Tis its hour angle when on the given thread: so that 
¢ now denoting the collimation constant of the middle thread, 
and, consequently, ¢ + 7 being now put for ¢ in (166), we have 


sin (i + c) = — sin n sin 3d + cos n cos 6 cos(t — A — LF) 
while for the iniddle thread we have 
sin ¢ —= — sin n sin é -|- cos n cos 0 cos(t — 2) 


The difference of these equations gives 


2 cos (47 + c)sin $7 = 2cos n cos é sin(r —4— 3D) sind l 
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In th first member, since i and ¢ are both small, we may put 
2 cos $isin $7, or sin?, and hence 

A = a ReaD 
COS n Cos 6 sin (tr — A — $1) 
If the azimuth a of the instrument is even as great as 20’ (and 
it will always be much less), it is easily shown that log A in (167) 
will not be less than 9.999993, that is, it will not change the 
fifth decimal place by a unit in the computation of log cosn: 
and, as this degree of accuracy is evidently even more than suf. 
ficient in computing J, we shall here take cosn = sin (g — 6), and 
hence 

Sin 2 


2 sin $/ = es - arte eee 
sin (g — b) cos 0 sin (tr —A— 37) 


(171) 


—— wen 


This very exact formula will be required, however, only where 
the star is very near the zenith. In most cases we can employ 
sing for sin(g — b) and put }J instead of its sine. 

When the star has been observed on the middle thread, both 
east and west of the meridian, we may find 7 — 2=: @ with: 
sufficient accuracy for computing the reductions of the threads, 
by taking the half difference of the observed times on this 
thread; and hence the formula will be 


2 sin i, [= : = haa aa ee (172) 
sin (g — b) cos 6 sin (8 — 41) 
or, in most cases, 
ere : (172*) 


gin gy cos 6 sin (? — 31) 


In applying these formule, the signs of 7, J, and 3 must be 
earcfully observed. Thus, 7 will be positive for north and 
negative for south threads; & positive for a star west, and 
negative for a star cast of the meridian. The value of J re- 
quired in the second member may be found with sufficient 
accuracy from the observations themselves; and, in order to 
obtain it with the proper sign, it is to be observed that the ob-. 
served time on the given thread is always to be subtracted from 
that on the middle thre .d. 

Having reduc: | the several observations to the middle thread 
by adding the valves of J thus found, the means of the results 
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for the east and west transits, respectively, will now be denoted 
by T and 7”, after which & and A will be accurately found, and 
the latitude computed preciscly as in the preceding article. The 
quantity ¢ in equation (170) will now denote the collimation con- 
stant of the middle thread. 

The level constant should be determined both before and after 
cach transit east and west, and the mean of the four values 
employed for 6, particular care being required in the determina- 
tion of this quantity, since any error in it affects the resulting 
Jatitude by its whole amount. 


ExamMpiE.—The following observations were taken by ITANSEN 
in Heligoland with a transit instrument in the prime vertical.* 
The hours are given only for the middle thread, and the observa- 
tions on thre: ds VIL, VI., and V. are placed ‘umedintély below 
those on I., IL, and IIL, respectively. 


1824, July 31.—Circle North. 


Ee ES a eee 


y Draconis. I. and VIT. | TI. and VI. | ITE. and V. IV. Level. 


eee ee 


rs 


m 9Qe Qn Qos Om +8 m fi {a 
Hast teunait {| 13" 28°) 18" 86:8 | 1 Aor, 10811" 5H. 1 gag 


27 35. 128 26.8|29 17.5119 30 9.8 
West . 32 37.5(31 50. | 81 0. \ 


Clock correstion (sidereal) rut. tif: a a - Is 47, 40. Daily rate, + 49,12 


ae 


1824, ee 3.—Circle South. 


ee nt ea ee a ee ee Ce eS EY EA 


y Draconis. iL and VII. | II. and VI, | III. and V. IV. Level. 


2) oe = = 


ee ef 


wee te (| 8" 57. | Om 47— | 10" 36%. [164 11 278.5 
Hast transit | 43 59. |43 9 5|12 175 —- 17.60 


West « 32 15. | 381 26. | 80 36.5)19 29 44. 0.08 


[27 14. [28 38. [28 55. 
Clock correction at 144 8™ — -}- 1™ 59*,98. Baus rate, + 45.27 


ee ee 
A a EY VE 


—_——$ 


es OE oe 


The threads are numbered from the cirele end of the axis, so 
that for “cirele north” stars at the east transit are observed first 
on thread VII. Their equatorial intervals, as found by observa- 
tions in the — were— 


es II TIT V VI Vit 
(Circle north) , 4.821.382 4.219.557 +10°.968 —10.652 —214426 — 81.672 


* Astron. Nach., Vol. VI. p. 117. 
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The value of one division of the level was 2’’.5 (of arc). 

The collimation constant was ¢ = + 2/’.18 (in are), circle north. 
The assumed latitude was g = 54° 10/.8. . 

For the given dates, the apparent places of the star were— 


y Draconis a ) 
1824, July 31, 17* 52" 84.42 +. 51° 80’ 57”.64 
«Aug. 8, «  & 84.87 “© 58 04 


We shall first reduce the observations of July 31. To compute 
the thread intervals, we find an approximate value of @ from the 
observed times on the middle thread, the difference of which jg 
3" 18" 15°.8, and, since in this time the clock rate is + 0°.6, we 
take 20 = 3* 18" 16°.4, and hence 

(Approx.) # == 1* 39 8.2 
Taking the differences between the observed times on cach side 
thread and that on the middle thread for both the east and west 
transits, the mean of the two values for each thread may be used 
as a sufficiently exact value of J to be used in the second member 
of (172), namely: 
I TI III Vv VI VII 
(Approx.) J, + 2™ 342.8 -{- 1742.9 4- 0" 52:.2 — 0” 508.2 — 1" 40.6 ~~ 2” 2713 
9 — 4/, 1437 50.8 1°8816.7 1°3842.1 143933.3 143958.5 1440 22.1 


whence the reductions to the middle thread are, for the west 
transit, 

I, + 2" 340,97 + 1 42:.74 4. 0m 529.04 —0™ 50.16 — 1" 409.49 — 2m 28401 
and the same values, with their signs changed, are used for the 
east transit. These being applied to the observed times, we have— 


East. West. 

I © 16* 11” 53*.83 19* 30" 9.97 
IT 54 .06 9 54 
Til 53 .96 9 54 
IV 54 .00 9 .80 
V 53 .96 9 84 
VI 53 .49 9.51 
VIL 54 01 9 49 
T= 16 11 53.90 T’—19 30 9.67 
AT =: oy i AT .71 AT" — -|- 1 48 .28 
T+aT=16 13 41.61 T’ + aT’ =19 8157.95 
19 31 57.95 16 13 41.61 
sum = 17 52 49.78 4 diff.— 1 89 8.17 
a =f 027 ot 42 =v = 24° 47’ 2.59 

= 15 .36 

=. Q° 3’ dU” 
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Hence, by (169) and (170), 


log tan 6 0.0996440 
log sec # 0.0419648 _ 
log cos A 9.9999997 c= + 27.18 


ee log c 0.38385 
log tan g’ 0.1416085 log sin g’ 9.9089 
gp’ = 54° 10! 47”. 41 log cosec 6 0.1064 
CHING 2s - 0.8538 
sin d 
b= — 2.21 


ee Ee ee 


yg = 54 10 47 46 


For the observations of August 3, we find, from the observed 
times on the middle thread, 


(Approx.) 3 == 14 39" 8*.5 


and from the observed times on the side threads compared with 
the middle thread, 
I IT “  JiI V VI VII 
(Approx.) J, —2” 80.8 —1™ 41.2 — 0" 522.0 + 07 495.5 +41" 41.5 +4 2 300.8 
o9—3/, 14 40 23.9 1489 59.1 1489 34.5 1438 48.7 143817.7 14387 53.1 
with which we find the true values of J to be as follows: 
J, — 2 611,28 —1™ 414,10 — 0" 514.61 + 0" 509.56 + 17 42.10 + 2814.52 


Applying these to the observed times, and taking the means, we 
have— 


East. West. 
T= 16° 11" 27°.61 T’ == 19* 29” 449.31 
AT =-+- 2 0.85 aT’=.+ 2 0.94 
T+aT-=16 18 27.96 T'+-aT"=-19 31 45.75 
A-: Q° 0! 37”. &— 24°47’ 137.5 


With these we find, taking now ¢ = — 2’.18, 
gf = 54° 10’ 50".25 


: t 
ie — 2.26 
gin 0d 
i _— — 1.91 


y= 64 10 46 08 


The mean of the results in the two positions of the instrument 
hy therefore, gy = 54° 10’ 46.77. From numerous observations 
ot the same kind, Iansen found g¢ == 54° 10! 467.53. 
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179. To find the latitude when the instrument is reversed between the 
east and west transits of the same star on the same night.—Reduce the 
observations to the middle thread, and let 7’ and 7” be the meay 
of the resplting clock times at the east and west transits, respect. 
ively. If the middle thread was north of the collimation axis at 
the cast transit, it will be south of that axis at the west transit, 
and the interval 7’ — 7' will be sensibly the same as the interya] 
between the two transits over the collimation axis itself. We 
may, therefore, compute the latitude precisely as in the preceding 
method, and regard ¢ as zero. Thus, our formule will be 

B= A(T" + aT) —(L 4 aT) 

A=1 T’4-aT’ + T+aT]—<0 

tan g’ = tan 6 scc # cos A (173) 

gay +d 
in which } is the mean of the level determinations in the two 
positions of the axis, and is, therefore, free from the error of 
inequality of pivots. This method, then, enables us to obtain 
from the observations of a single night a.value of the latitude 
free from all the instrumental errors.* We may remark here tliat 
the result by this method, as well as the mean of the results of 
two observations in reverse positions of the axis by the preceding 
method, is free from errors arising from flexure of the rotation 
axis. 


EXAMPLE.—The following observations were taken at Cron- 
stadt with a transit instrument in the prime vertical, the axis ot 
which was reversed between the east and west transits. 


1843, August 9: Cronstadt. Assumed @ == 59° 59’.5. 


ne Nie ey held: sa abs " sti nnedaets pen 
Circle South. I II III IV V Level. 


rf. rr ee 
or rere ere | eee ere | eee oe 


E. |y Cassioper | 13™ 23°, |17™ 469. | OF 24™ 6s, | 8132", |... 4+. 5".36 
5 Cassinpere|20 82. |28 6.|0 26 21.129 19. |32™44,| 45.56. 


Circle North. 


— 2" 10 

W. ly Cassiopere| ......006 1m 29, | 14 9™ 65", | 16™ 269, | 20™ 21°. , 
M edad og mene | 50 

db Cassioper | 57™ 307,| 0 45.12 4 11.) 7 O.] 9 ua 1.10 


—- "S 


SS SR Sr cre No SOE RAS fC SY I RAI IS I 


* There is a theoretien! iv arcurary in finding A, since this quantity will be affected 
by the collimation error; ‘ut the error will have no sensible effect upon the cosine of 
so small a quantity, unless ¢ is unusually large. It will, indeed, be always inappre 
ciable when the observer kas bestowed ordinary care upon the adjustment of the 
mildle thread. 
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The level was observed before the east transit of 7 Cassiop. and 
after that of @ Cassiop.: so that the mean 6 = + 5/.46 will be 
used for both stars at the east transit. But at the west transit 
the level was observed before and after cach star: se that for 
7 Cassiop. at this transit we shall use 6 = — 2/709, and for 
3 Cussiop., 6 = — 1!’.80. 

N't.c threads are numbered from the circle end of the axis, 
and thread I. was first observed at both the east and west 
transits. The equatorial intervals from the middle thread were— 


I II IV V 
(Circle North) 7, + 34*.40 +. 18*.74 — 16.14 __ 33933 


The collimation constant, as found from observations in the 
meridian, was ¢ == -+ 4/’.50 (in are) for “circle south.” 
The chronometer correction (sidercal) was + 80*.20 at 0° 24"; 
its daily rate, + 0°.90. 
The apparent places of the stars for this date were— 
. a 1) 
y Cassiopec, 0* 47" 21°.49 + 59° 52 2'.3 
é Cassiopew, 1 15 40.388 + 59° 25 6 .2 


To reduce the observations of + Cassiopee, we first find the 
approximate value ef & from the difference of the observed timea 
on the middle thread to be 


0% — (* 22” 64.5 
from which we find, by (172), the reductions of the side threads 
to the middle thread to be as follows: 


I Il IV V 
y Cassiop. EB. + 10" 48°2 + 6" 19°.7 — 7™ 23*.9 —— 
«  W. —— +8 55.6 —5 32.2 — 10" 26:4 


Applying these, and proceeding by (178), we find,— 
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East, West. 
I 08 24" 6*.2 > ms 
II 5 .7 1 9 57.6 
, i 6.0 55 .0 
IV 8 .1 53 .8 
V ———_ 54 .6 
T=—0 24 6.5 T'’=1 955.8 


T+oT=0 2436.7 


4T'= + 30.2 
T’ 4+. aT’ —110 25.5 


1 10 25.5 0 24 36.7 
#sum —0 47 31.1 4 diff. — 0 22 54.4 
a = 0 47 21.5 = 3 = 5° 43’ 36”. 
A= 9 6 
== 0° 2! 24”. 


log tan d  0.2862409 
log see 3 =: 0.0021729 
log cos A 9.9999999 
log tang’ = 0.238-4137 
g’ = 59° 59’ 29.78 
b= 1(5"46 — 2"09) = + 1.69 


=- 69 59 31 47 
The observations of 7 Cassiopew, reduced in the same manner, 


The preceding methods of reduction leave nothing to be 
desired when the intervals of the threads are known. When, 
however, these are unknown, we may resort to one or the other 
of the following methods, according to the nature of the obser- 
vation. 


180. 70 find the latitude from the observed transits of a star over the 
prime vertical, east and west of the meridian, when the instrument is 
reversed only between the observations of different nights, the intervals 
of the threads being unknown. 


Put 


c == the distance of any thread from the collimation axis, 
o = § tho clapsed sidercal time between the east and 
west transits over the same thread when the circle 
or finder is north, 
3% = ditto for the saine star when the axis is reversed, 
6, b, = the level constants in the two positions ; 


then, by (169) and (170), we shall have 
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tan g = tan d sec 8 cosa 
tan ¢, = tan 6 sec ¥ cos 2 


csin g, 
g=¢, +5, + ———=* 
sin 6 
c sin 
g=9, +b,———* 
sin 0 


The last two equations involve but two unknown quantities, 
y and ¢, both of which may, therefore, be determined. Put 


%=i(¢y, +5, +¢, +0) 
y =ji¢,+54 —¢, —4) 


then our equations become 


c sing 
7—% = rt+— 
sin 0 
c sin 
gg ys 
sin d 


Mailtiplying the first by sing,, the second by sing,, and adding 
them together, we find 
sin g — sin g 
—9,=—yr|-. -“*—--—" "| = — 7 tan — ¢,) cot 
9 —% ry ps oan “| y tant (¢, — ¢,) cot (gy, + ¢,) 
Since y is very nearly equal to }(¢, — g,), the second member of 
this equation involves the square of 7, and 1s, consequently, an 
exceedingly small quantity, in computing which we may, evi- 
dently, put 7 == 4(¢, — ¢g,) and substitute g for 4 (¢, + ¢,), whereby 
we obtain 

g=9,—y7' sin 1” cot¢ 
This method may, therefore, be expressed by the following 


equations : 
tan g, = tan é sec 9 cos A 


tan g, = tan dé sec 9, cos A 
Go = 2(¢, + 5, + 9, + 4,) : (174) 
Ag = }(¢, — ¢,)* sin 1" cote 
= ¥o a Ag 


in which the assumed value of g may be used in computing ag. 


181. In this form of the method, only pairs of observations 
of the same star made on different nights in reverse positions of 
the axis can be reduced. But it often happens that the observa- 
tion on a thread is lost, and the corresponding observation on 
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the same thread in the reverse position of the axis‘becomes usclegs, 
In order to avail ourselves of every observation, we may, after a 
sufficient number of observations: have been made on the same 
star, dctermine for this star the mean difference between g and 
y, + 6, and between ¢g and ¢g, + 6, and these differences may be 
used to reduce the observations on the several nights independ- 
ently of each other. Thus, if we put 


ag=¢-—-(¢,+56)=—t¢e,—¢,4 0.—))— dg 
4,9 =¢9—(¢,+4)=+41, —¢,+ 6,—5)— ag 


each complete pair of observations on two niglits furnishes a 
value of 4,9 and a,g, and, the mean of all being “taken, any indi- 
vidual observation may be reduced by the formule 


tan rn == tan 3 sec 9 cos A =9 + 6b,+ A 9 
or, tan ¢, = tan d sce ms cos A g=¢,+6+ A, 9 
This method of reduction is given by Professor Putrce.* 


182. The quantity 4, which is the difference between the right 
ascension of the star and the mean of the sidercal times of obser- 
vation on the same thread east and west of the meridian, should 
have the same or nearly the same value throughout the series of 
observations, since any change of sufficient magnitude to affect 
the value of eos sensibly will give ditterent values of y, OY Y,, 
and, consequently also of a,g or 4,9, which are here supposed to 
be constant. To secure this condition, the stability of the instru- 
ment in azimuth must be secured, or it must be verified and 
corrected from time. to time by means of a terrestrial mark to 
which the middle thread is referred. 


183. The factor cosd4 may be omitted (not only in this, but in 
all other methods) throughout the reduction of a series of obser- 
vations where it can be regarded as constant, and a small cor- 
rection for the azimuth of the instrument can be applied to the 
final mean latitude. If we denote this mean by (g), found by 
neglecting the factor cos A, the true latitude will be found by the 
formula 

tan sad == tan (gv) cos A 


— Aen eneese co oe 


*In a memoir on th: latitude of Cambridge, Mass., Memoirs of Am. Academy J 
Sciences, Vol. II. p. 188 
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or 
? =(¢)— }4*sin 1” sin 2¢ (175) 
If the azimuth deviation a is required, it may be found by the 
second equation of (167), which gives, very nearly, 
sin @ = sin Asin g (176) 


If the azimuth of the instrument is known independently of 
the observations for latitude, we have, by substituting @ for Asin g, 


y =(¢) — 4a’*sin 1” cot ¢ (176*) 


184. The thread intervals may also be found : for the difference 
of the equations for y, Art. 180, gives 


_ (¢, + 5,— ¢,— 5,) sin 3 
| Zein i (yp, oe ¢,) cos 34(¢, — 9) 
for which we may take . 
ae 


sin ¢Y COB Ay 
or, 1N most cases, (177) 


iad (A,¢ + ag) sind 
“ sin. g 


This will give the distance of cach thread (the middle thread 
included) from the collimation axis, whence we can deduce the 
distance of each from the middle thread. 


Exampie.—Let us apply this method to the reduction of the 
observations taken at Heligoland by ITANseEn, given on p. 249. 

Beginning with the observations of J uly 31, “circle north,” we 
find 3, for each thread by taking half the difference of the 
observed times on this thread, east and west, and correcting for 
the clock rate in the interval, which is here + 0°.28. The value 
of 4 may be found accurately cnough from the middle thread 
alone. Thus we have 


Mean of times on middle thread = 17" 51™ 14.9 
Clock corr. ==: + 1 48.0 
Sid. time == 17 52 49.9. 
Star’s a =: 17 52 3d 4 
l= ~—*15 5 = 0° 3" 52", 


Henee we have log tan d cos == 9,0996487, which will be used 
for all the threads, the value of log cos #, for each thread being 


subtracted from it to find log tan ¢,, as follows: 
Vou. II.—17 
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Thread. S. log cos 3, log tan dq bn 
I | 14 36" 33.38 9.9602592 0.1393845 54° 2’ 25/76 
II | 1 87 25.28 | 9.9595210 0.1401227 5 12 36 
III | 1 38 16.03 9.9587918 0.1408519 7 56 .84 
IV | 1 39 8.18 9.9580351 0.1416086 10 47 .48 
V {| 1 89 58.38 | .9.9572996 0.1423441 13 33 .16 
VI | 1 40 48.78 9.9565540 0.1430897 16 21 .07 
VIL | 1 41 36.03 9.9558485 0.1437952 18 59 .87 


From the observations of August 8, “circle south,” we find 


Mean of times on middle thread — 17* 50” 35*.7 
Clock corr. = + 2 0.6 


Sid. time == 17 52 36.3 
a= VW 52 34.4 


log tan 3 cos A == 0.0996457 1.9 == 0’ 29” 

Thread. | ° ve log cos 1}, log tan ¢, d, 
I | 1° 41° 39°29 9.9557996 0.1438461 | 54° 19’ 11.32 
II 40 49.79 9.9565889 0.1431068 16 24 .93 
[II 40 0.54 9.9572678 0.1423779 13 40 80 
1V 39 «8.54 9.9580299 0.1416158 10 49 .07 
V 88 19 .04 9.9587483 0.1408974 8 7.11 
VI 37 27 .04 9.9594958 0.1401499 5 18 .50 
VII 36 87.79 9.9601968 0.1894489 2 40 .30 


With the assumed latitude gy == 54° 10’.8, we find log } sin 1” 
cot y = 3.9419, and the computation of ag for each thread is as 
follows : 


Thread. on — de log (¢,—%.)"| log Ag Ad 

I | —16 45”.56 | 6.0046 | 9.9465 | 07.88 
II | —11 12 57 | 5.6556 | 9.5975 | 0.40 
Ill | — 543 96 | 5.0730 | 9.0149 | 0 .10 
iv | — 0 1.64 | 04296 | 48715 | 0 .00 
Vv | + 526.05 | 5.0264 | 8.9688 | 0 .09 
VI | +11 2 7 | 5.6426 | 9.5845 | 0 .88 

VII | 4-16 19 57 : 5.9820 9.9239 0 .84 
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_ We have 6,= — 2’.21, 6,= — 1.91, $(5, + 6,) = — 2’’.06; 
and hence the several values of the latitude given by the different 
threads are found as follows: 


thread.| (dn + @) _* $ 
I | 54° 10°48".54 | 467.48 45.60 
II 48.65 | 46 .59 46.19 
Il 48 82 | 46 .76 46.66 
IV 48 25 | 46 19 46.19 
Vv 50.14 | 48 .08 47.99 
VI 49.79 | 47.78 47.85 
VII 50. 09 | . 48. 08 47.19 
: Mean — 46.74 


IIence g = 54° 10’ 46.74; which agrees within 0’’.03 with the 
result found on p. 251. The slight difference is perhaps due to 
small errors in the thread intervals employed in the former 
method. 


The values of a,g and ap for each thread may be found as 
follows: 


Thread. | 3 (¢n— $s) |3(Gn—a-| bn —B,) Ang Ao 
I | — 8 22.78 | — 8 22".93 ai 8! 22” 05 — 8 23.81 
II | —5 386.29 | —5 36 44 | +5 36 04 | —5 386 .84 
II | —2 51.98 | —2 52 18 | +2 52 .08 | —2 52 .28 
Iv |—0O 0.82 |—0O 0.97 |} +0 0.97 |—0 0.97 
Vi | +2 43.03 | +2 42 .88 | —2 42 .97 | + 2 42.79 


VI | +5 31.29 | +5 31.14 | —5 31 52 | +5 30.76 
VII | +8 9.79 | +8 9.64 | —8 10 48 | +8 8.80 


When 4,9 and a,g have been thus determined from a consider- 
able number of observations, their mean values may be used to 
reduce the observations of each night separately. 

We may now also find the thread intervals themselves by the 
formula (177), which gives 


I Il Ill IV V VI Vil 
€, + 329.37 + 21°65 +11°08 + 0°06 —10*48 —21'31 —3l'.d1 


which are the distances from the collimation axis. The equa- 
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torial intervals of the side threads from the middle thread are, 


therefore, 
I Il III V VI ~ VI 


i, +32°81 +2559 +119.02 —10°54 —219387 — 31857 


which agree with those given on p. 249 as well as can be expected 
when but four observations on cach thread have been taken. 


185. To find the latitude from the observed transits of a star over the 
prime vertical when the instrument is reversed between the east and west 
transits, the intervals of the threads being unknown.—Let 


t, t’ = the hour angles of the star on the samo thread at the 
east and west transits; 


then, c denoting the distance of the thread from the collimation 
axis, we have 


— sin ¢ = sin 7 sin 6 — cos 2 Cos 6 cos (t — A) 
sin c = sin nm sin 0 — Cos 7 COB 6 COS (7’— A) 


the sem of which gives 
cot n = tan é sec 3 (r’ — r) sec [4 (7 + 7) — A] 
But by (167) we have 


cot n cos 4 = tan (¢g — #) 
and thercfore 


tan (g — f) = tan 6 sec § (7’ — t) see [4 (7 + r) —A] cosa 


in which f = inclination of the rotation axis; and in this case, 
if 6 and 6’ are the inclinations in the two positions, we take 
B= 4(b + 0). 

If now, to avoid all further consideration of the clock rate, we 
suppose all the observed times to be reduced to some assumed 
epoch (7’) at which the clock correction is a7, and put 


T, T’ = the clock times on the given thread at the cast and 
west transits, respectively, reduced for rate to the 
assumed epoch (7’), 

T,, T= the same for the middle thread, 


we have 
t= T+aT—ao ?= T’+aT—a- 
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and, since the middle thread is very near the collimation axis, 


A=}(7/+ 7%)+47T—a 
3(c° — tr) = 4(7" — T:) = Jelapsed sid. time, 
g(r) —4 = 3(T"+ LT) — 3(T + 1%) 


Ilence, if we adopt the following more simple notation, 


23 = the elapsed sidercal time between the cast and west 
observations on the same thread = 7” — 7, 
¢=the mean of the observed times on that thread 
= 4(1"+ 7), 
t, = the mean of the observed times on the middle thread 
=3(77 4+ 1), 


and put 
y= t—t, A=t+aT—a 


we shall have 
tan g' == tan 3 sec 9 sec y cos A 


ge=et1OtV) a7 


This method of observation and reduction has the same 
advantage as that of Professor PErRcE, in not requiring a know- 
ledge of the thread intervals; and it further enables the observer 
to reduce each observation independently of all others, and thus 
to obtain a definite result from one night’s work. 


ExampPLE.—Let us apply this method to the observations taken 
at Cronstadt, given on p. 252. 

For the star 7 Cassiopee we have but three threads to reduce, 
since thread I. was omitted at the west and thread V. at the east 
transit. For the others, we proceed as follows: 


t== 0) 47" 045 log tan é 0.2862409 

AT= + 30.2 log cos A 9.9999999 

Sid. time = 0 47 30.7 log tan 6 cos A 0.2362408 
a=0 47 21.5 


1—0 0 9.2 =—2718" 


Neglecting the chronometer rate, which is insensible in these 
intervals, we have 
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II III Iv 
t 0* 39" 245, 0* 47" 0*.5 0* 53" 29°, 
trtii=y7 0 7 36.5 0 0 O. 0 6 28.5 

o 0 21 38. 0 22 54.5 0 21 57. 
log sec y 0.0002393 0.0000000 * 0.0001733 
log sec 8 0.0019377 0.0021782 0.0019949. 
logtang’} 0.2384178 0.2384140 0.2384090 

g’| 59°59’ 30.6 59° 59’ aye 59° 59’ 28.8 


Mean yg’ = 59° 59’ 29.73 
“b= + 1:69 
g=59 59 31 .42 


e e ‘} e e 
For 6 Cassiopee we find, in like manner, A= 1! 27”, log tan d cos) 
= 0.2284381; and from the several threads, 
I Il Ht IV v 
y OF Gm 12%, OF 3” 208.5 QF (Om OF, QF 2™ $34.5 OF 6™ 1, 
v0 48 32. 0 48 49.5 0 48 55. 0 48. 50.5 0 48 33. 
y’ 59° 69’ 28”.8 59° 59’ 380".1 59° 59’ 287.3 59- 59 29".1 59° 69’ 28”.2 


Mean g’ ==: 59° 59’ 28.90 
ee 
g= 59 59 80. 98 


The mean result by the two stars is, then, g == 59° 59! 31/’.20, 
which differs only 0.03 from the result found on p. 254, where 
the thread intervals were used. 


186. To find the latitude from the observed transits of a star over the 
prime vertical, east and west of the meridian, when the instrument is 
reversed, at each transit, between the observations of the star on opposite 
sides of the prime vertical. (StRuveE’'s method.) 

When the star passes near the zenith, the intervals between 
its transits over the threads become sufiiciently great to allow 
the observer to reverse the instrument between the observations 
on two threads. Ile may then, first, observe the star at the east 
transit on all the threads on one side of the middle thread or 
prime vertical, and, reversing the axis, secondly, observe the star 
on the same threads un the opposite side of the prime vertical; 
then, allowing tue axis to remain in the last position, thirdly, 
obscrve the star at the west transit on the same threads, and then, 
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reversing the axis, fourthly, observe the star on the same threads 
on the same side of the prime vertical as at first. By this mode 
of observation the same thread is alternately a north and a south 
thread at precisely the same distance from the collimation axis 
at each of the four observations made upon it. Now, in the 
equation (166) we have rt — A = } clapsed sidereal time between 
the east and west transits over the same thread in the same 
position of the axis: so that, if we put 


t = 4 clapsed time between the two observations on a thread 
in one position of the axis, 

t’ = ditto for the sme thread in the reverse position of the 
axis, 


we have, ¢ being the distance of this thread from the axis, 


— sin ¢ =: sin n sin 0d -—— cos n cos 0 cost @ 
sin ¢ —= SiN nN Sin 6 — COS n COs 6 cost’ 


the sum of which gives 
cot n = tan é seed (t + t’) seed (¢ — t’) 
But by (167) we have 
cot n cos 4 = tan (¢ — ) 


in which for 8 we must here employ the mean of the level 
determinations in the two positions, or 2 = 3(6 + 6’). Hence, 
denoting gy — f by 9’, we find 


tan g’ == tan 6 sec} (¢ + ¢t’) see ¢(¢ — t’) cosa ' (179) 
g==y +8 


where 4 will be the same for all the threads, and may be found 
with sufficient accuracy from any single thread by taking the 
difference between the right ascension of the star and the mean 
of the two sidereal times of observation on that thread.* 

Each thread thus gives a value of the latitude free from all the 
instrumental errors. The clock errors, however, have nearly the 
same effect as in all the other methods: error in the clock rate 
affects ¢ and ¢’; error in the clock correction affects 2. 

When there is time, the middle thread may also be observed, 


et 


rr rr ng eee ee ———— een 


* Or we may neglect the factor cos, and apply a correction to the final mean 
latitude, as in Art. 183. 
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once as a north thread and once as a south thread, and the lati. 
tude will be found from it, according to the method of the pre- 
eeding article, by the formula 


tan g’ = tan 3 sect cosa 


+ where / will be one-half the clapsed sidereal time between the 
observations on the middle thread. In taking the mean, the 
value of the latitude found from the middle thread should have 
but one-half the weight of the value on any other thread, since 
it depends on two observations instead of four. 

This method is not much used in the field, as portable instru- 
ments, usually not very firmly mounted, and never provided with 
reversing apparatus, cannot be quickly reversed without risk of 
disturbing the azimuth. 


8 

Examp.e.*—In the following observation, the axis was _ re- 
versed immediately after the star had crossed the middle thread 
at the east transit, and was then left in the same position until 
after the star had crossed the middle thread at, the west transit, 
when it was again reversed, and, consequenily, restored to its 

first position. 
Cronstadt, August 16, 1843. 


East transit. West transit. 
6 Cassiopex. —— | 
b= + 1.7 b=- -|- 1".2 
| Thread. Chronometer. Chronometer. 


I O* 20" 18°.5 3” 50°.5 


. - 
Circle =| II 0 22 56. 


III 026 9. | cicccecee 
TIL | - weveeeees 
crate. | II 0 29 388. 
I 0 32 45 


The chronometer correction at 1* 15" was + 40°.1; its daily rate, 
+ 1°.74 on sidereal time. The star’s place was 


a = 1) 15" 46° 71 = 59° 25! 7.75 


OS eee See! ody 


; eee oe ea ae ae 
* Sawitseu, Pract. Astron., Vol. 1. p. 377. 


+ seem 2 ee —-: 
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We find from the middle thread 4 = 8°.9, cosA=1. The com- 
putation for the several threads may be arranged as follows: 


I II Ila 


Diff. obs’d. times S. | 1* 49" 32+.0 1 44" 20°.0 | 1°37" 51°.0 


Chron. Rate + 0.1 + 0.1 + 0.1 
Diff. obs’d. times V. | 1 24 89.0 |1 30 54.0 
Chron. Rate + 0.1 + 0.1 
2¢ | 149 82.1 |1 44 201 |1 37 511 
2t'| 124 389.1 |1 80 54.1 
(t+ t’)| 0 48 32.8 | 0 48 48.55] 0 48 55.55 
x(7¢—t’)| 0 6 18.3 |0 8 21.5 
log sec }(t + t’) | 0.0098171 9248 , 9722 
log sec 3 (¢ — t’) | 0.0001600 0466 
log tan écos A 0.228445 4455 4455 
log tan g’ | 0.2884226 ~ AlG$ | ALT 
gy’ | 59° 59’ 81.61 80.33 30.60 
B — 0 35 —0 85 — 0 85 
y| 59 59 81.26] 29 98 80 25 - 


Giving the value found from the middle thread but one-half the 
weight of either of the other two, the mean is g == 59° 59’ 30/’.55. 


187. Zo find the latitude from stars observed at only one of their 
transits over the prime vertical_—N otwithstanding the simplicity of 
the preceding methods, it is not always possible to apply them 
in the field. If the observer has but a short time to remain at 
a station, he may fail to find a sufficient number of bright stars 
Which pass near his zenith, and, if he uses those which pass at 
greater zenith distances, much time is lost in waiting. But if 
he can use stars observed at only one of their transits, he may in 
two or three hours obtain sufficient data for a very accurate 
determination of his latitude. The following method is based 
upon that originally given by Brssex,* with some modifications, 
Which appear to me to facilitate its application. 

If in the general equation (166), where ¢ denotes the distance 
of a thread from the collimation axis, we substitute i + ¢ for this 
distance, denoting now by 7 the distance of the thread from the 


a 


* Astron. Nach., Vol. VI. Nos. 131 and 1382. 


—— 
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mean thread, and by ¢ the distance of the mean thread from the 
axis, we have 


i + c= — sin n sin ¢ + cos n cos 6 cos (t — 4) 


in which zt is the hour angle of the star, and 7 and 4 are deter. 
mined by the conditions (167). 

Kach thread gives an equation of this form. The mean of 
these equations may be found by the aid of our Tables VIII. and 
VIILA., according to the method already explained in Art. 173. 
Thus, 7’ being the mean of the observed times on the several 
threads, J the interval obtained by subtracting cach observed time 
from this mean, 4 420 log k the mean of the several values of 
these quantities taken from Table VIII. with the argument J 
we have 

: T,= T+» 
and, since here ¢ is the west hour angle, 
7 i. +A T—a 


Then, 7, denoting the mean of the cquatorial distances of the 
threads from the mean thread, we have 


; z . COS 72 COS 6 Gos(t, — Aa 
e+ i= — sin nm sin 6 + en 


or, putting 


i 
POOR Men Cee 


y sin 6, = sin é 
the mean equation is 


d : :; 
ee —=— sin n sin 4, + Cos n cos 6, cos (7, — 4) 


Developing cos(z,— 4), and substituting the values of sin 7, 
cosn cos A, cosn sin A, from (167), 


a == —h cos(y—/)sin 3, -+-Asin(g—f)cos 6, cost,-+sin a cosb cos 4, sin t, 


in which A and f are determined by the conditions 


Ah sin @ = sin b 
4 COS == vos 6 cos a 


But, since we can always put cos b = 1, these conditions giv® 
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b = B cosa, and h = cosa; and even if a were as great as 1° and 
b = 20’, we should have 6 = 8 — 0/.003: so that we may always 
put 6 = £. 

We shall here assume that the instrument can be readily 
brought within 20’ of the prime vertical, and then we may safely 
take A = cosa = 1, and substitute a for its sine. Hence we have 


C+ ty 


-——* = — cos (gy — 6) sin 6, + sin (g — 6) cos 6, cos tr, + @ cos 4, sin 7, 
Lf 


Let yg, and z be determined by the conditions 


cosz sin ¢g, == sin 4, 
COS Z COS y, == COS 4, COS T, 
sin Z == COs 0, sin 7, 
then 
ec+4, 


as sin(y — g, — 6)cosz + asinz 
where ¢ — gy, — 6 must be of the same order as a and ¢ + 4, and 
therefore may be substituted for its sine. Again, since in this 
method of finding the latitude no observation will be regarded 
as having any value unless some threads on each side of the 
mean thread have been observed, 7, will always be so small that 
no error will arise in practice by putting 7 = 1.* Our equation 
is, therefore, 
c+i—=(¢ — ¢,—))cosz+ asinz 

Now let 


¢, == the assumed latitude, 
a, = the assumed azimuth of the instrument, 


then, substituting g,-+ ag and a,+ aa for g and a, dividing the 
equation by cos z, and denoting the known terms by /, i.e. putting 
f=¢,+5— ¢,—a, tan = + 7, sec 2 (180) 
we have 
e sec 2 — Aa tanz — Ag +f=—0 (181) 


which is the equation of condition furnished by each star. From 
aul the equations thus formed, the most probable values of ¢, aa, 
and ag will be found by the method of least squares. 


ee ee ee ee 


a Oe 


* Should an extreme case occur where the true value of y was required, it could 


readily be found by the equations y cos d, == 70s 6, y sin J, ==: sin 0. 
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The values of gy, and z will be most readily found by the 
formuls 
tan g, = tan 6, sec t, = k tan 6 sec r 
tan z = tan - cos Z \ (182) 


and it must be observed that tan z will be negative when tan r, 
is negative, that is, when the star is east of the meridian. The 
sign of the term csecz must also be changed when the axis of 
the instrument is reversed. 


ExampLe.—The following observations (among others) were 
taken by Busse with a very small portable transit instrument, 
for the express purpose of demonstrating the advantages of this 
method.* 


Munich, 1827, June 27. 


Cirele North. I II ITI IV V Level. 
a Lyre B. {ge 6*.4/46™ 5-4°.4/11445"43°.2 iil 31.2 43” 16°.8)+ 42.875 


v Herculis W.) 9 86.4\11 38.4112 13 36. 8,15 °4 8/17 35 .6/+0 .408 
y Cygni E29 88 0/28 47 .2)12 27 55 .2!27 2 612 26 8 .0)+0 .117 


Circle South. | 
yg. Hereulis W.\44 47 .2)}48 19.2112 41 49. ae 17 2 ee 37 .6/— 1 .966 


66 Cygni E48 40.850 5.6)12 51 81.2\52 59 G54 82 8|—1 876 


————— —a 


aereeromee: | Oe sememe ores ween ee mee 


These observations were taken in the garden of Dr. STEINNEIL’s 
house, where the assumed latitude was 48° 8’ 40’. 

The chronometer was a pocket mean time chronometer of 
KeEsseL. Its correction to sidereal time at 12" (by chron.) was 
AT == -+ 5* 1™ 3'.31,¢ and its rate on sidereal time was + 9°.19 
per hour. 

The equatorial intervals of the threads from the mean of all, 
expressed in seconds of arc, were as follows, for circle north; 


I II III IV V 
+ 598".08  +3803709 +6719 —294"91 — 612".46 


The value of one division of the level was 4’’.49. The pivots 
were of unequal thickness, the correction for which had been 
previously found to be — 1/’.89 for circle north. 


A as SE AIRE epi ae tatenpoaS SSEEA T T OT OY AA TA 


* Astron. Nach., Vol. IX. p. 416. + See the examplo on p. 234. 
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The apparent places of the stars on the given date were as 


follows: 


x Lyre 


v Herculis 


x Cygni 


¢ Herculis 


66 Cygni 


a 


18° 50" 7*.74 
15 57 27.55 
20 16 4.59 
16 38 21.85 
19 35 33.81 


7 : | 
43° 43! 27".72 | 
46 31 28 .21 
389 42 32 .96 
45 28 40 .03 
45 7 14 89 


We shall illustrate the use of our formule by giving the 


reduction of the observations of z Zyre in full. 


We have, em. 


ploying the mean time columns of Table VIIL., 


nx Lyre wi I x log k 
I 11* 48" 6*.4 —- 2™ 24°.0 | — 0°04 0.0000239 
II 46 54.4 —1 12.0 0 .00 60 
III 45 43.2 — 0.8 0 .00 0 
IV 44 81.2 +1 112 0 .00 59 
ea ana Of ae BO ee ee 
Means| 11 45 42.40 | 0.00 | 0.0000120 
IIenece we have 
fi == T+x=: 11* 45" 42'.40 
ST = 7 a 1. 1.12 
Ti. + a7= 16 46 48.52 
Ae Ne 
tT ==—2 3 24.22 — — 30° SI 373 
log sce tr, 0.0662574 log tan tr, 9.77621 
log tan d  9.9806553 log cos ¢, 9.82476 
log k 0.0000120 log tan z 9.60097 
log tan g, 0.0469247 log seez —(0.08208 


We shall assume g, = 48° 8’ 40”, a,== 7’ 52”, as in the compu- 


tation given by Besse ;* and hence we have 


ae: 
oF = oS 


eens 


a 


——— 12. 


* These quantities are, of course, arbitrary; but it simplifies the equations of 


Condition to make them as nearly correct as possible. 


An approximate value of the 


azimuth may be found from any star by the formula ay= (¢,— gp) cot z. 
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48° 5! 21” 64 


?,= 
b— +20 .00 
—a,tanz— +38 8.38 
48 8 49 .97 

f= + 997 


The equation of condition from z Lyre is, therefore, 
1.0767 ¢ + 0.3990 aa — Ag + 9”.97 — 0 


In the same manner, the equations for the other stars are found 
to be 


1.0269 ¢c — 0.2836 aa — ag + 10.83 — 0 
1.1645 c¢ + 0.5967 aa — ag + 15 .938 = 0 
— 1.0468 c — 0.3094 aa — ay — 17 01 — 0 
— 1.0504¢ + 0.8214 aa — ag — 12 62 = 0 


From these five equations we find the normal equations, 


»-7088 ¢ -|- 0.8708 aa — 1.1709 ag + 717.46 ==: 0 
0.8708 ¢ + 0.7688 aa — 0.7741 ag 4- 12 .16 —0 
— 1.1709 ¢ — 0.7741 aa -+- 5.0000 ag — 7 .10—0 


whence 
ce — 12/19 Aa — — 4.09 
Ag = — 2”.06 with the weight 4.203 


Substituting these values in the cquations of condition, we 
find the residuals as follows: 


v | vv 


— 2".72 7.40 
+ 1 .33 1.77 
+1 36 1.85 
---0 .92 0.85 
+ 0 .93 0.86 
[vv] = 12.73 


The number ef observations being m = 5, and the number of 
unknown quantities # = 8, the mean error ¢ of a single observa- 
tion is 


aa 2h )a2rs2 
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and the mean error of Ag is 


Ifence we have, finally, 
gy =: 48° 8! 377.94 with mean error + 17.28 


The true latitude, found by referring the position of the in- 
strument to the Observatory of Munich, was 48° 8’ 39.50. Thus, 
five ebservations, taken within about one hour with a very small 
instrument, sufficed to determine the latitude within 1/.5. From 
the observations of two other evenings combined with the above, 
the latitude found by Bressen was 48° 8’ 40/7.08, which was only 
0’’.58 in error. 


DETERMINATION OF TITE DECLINATIONS OF STARS BY THEIR 
TRANSITS OVER THE PRIME VERTICAL. 


188. The transit of a star over the prime vertical has been 
used in the preceding articles to determine the latitude of the 
place of observation when the star’s declination is known. 
Conversely, if the latitude is otherwise known, the observation 
may be used to determine the star’s declination. The modifica- 
tions of the formule given in Arts. 177, &c., necessary for this 
purpose, are obvious. 

When the star passes very near to the zenith, the errors in the 
time of transit have comparatively small effect upon the com- 
puted declination ; for, by differentiating the equation 


tan 6 = tan ¢ cost 
we find 


dé = — Jsin 2d tant. dt 


so that the effect of a given error di in the hour angle upon the 
computed declination diminishes with the hour angle itself. 

But an error in the assumed latitude g is not eliminated, 
though in certain cases it will have less effect than in others; 
for we have | 
sin 26 


dé = dg 2 
sin 2g 


The several values of the declination of the same star deter- 
mined on different dates will, therefore, be affected by the con- 
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stant crror depending upon the error in the latitude, but the 
differences in these values will nevertheless be accurately found, 
Hence, the most important use of such observations is not go 
much to determine the absolute declination of a star as the 
changes of its declination resulting from aberration, nutation, 
and parallax. 


189. In order to eliminate the instrumental errors in the most 
complete manner, STRUVE proposed the system of observation 
given in Art. 186; and, in order to facilitate the application of 
this system, he gave a new form to the instrument constructed 
under his direction for the Pulkowa Observatory,—a form which 
has since been adopted in other observatories. 

Plate VI. exhibits the principal features of the Pulkowa prime 
vertical transit instrument,* made by Rrpsoip. The telescope 
TT is at the end of the horizontal axis DE, which rests in Vs at 
VV. The picr PP is of a single piece of stone. The apparatus 
for reversing the instrument is permanently secured within, the 
pier, as shown in the plate, the vertical rod 22 and its arms au 
being raised by the crank f by means of the bevelled wheels e, 
and thus lifting the telescope out of the Vs. When the telescope 
is lifted sufficiently to clear the Vs, it 1s revolved 180° (the exact 
semi-revolution being determined by a stop d), and is then again 
lowered into the Vs. The time required in this operation is but 
16 seconds; and if the astronomer has commenced an observa- 
tion with the tube north, he can eontinue the observation with 
the instrument reversed, tube south, after 1 minute and 20 
seconds, this time being sufficient for the observer to rise, 
unclamp the instrument, reverse it, and resume his position for 
the observation. Thus, even with an instrument of large dime:- 
sions, the system of observation given in Art. 186 is easily carried 
out. 

The pressure on the Vs is in part removed by the counter- 
poises WW acting at WN. 

The pressure on the two Vs is equalized by placing at Da 
weight equal to that of the telescope. 

The level LL may remain upon the axis during reversal. 

The finder F’ is similar to that deseribed in Art. 120. 

The reticule at the focus m contains 15 vertical threads an: 


—— 


a 


* Description de Pobservatoire astronomique ceniral de Poulkova (St. Petersburg, 
1845), p. 167. 
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two horizontal threads, as shown in Fig. 2. All the transits over 
the vertical threads should be made to occur exactly midway 
between these two horizontal threads, the telescope being made 
to follow the star’s change of altitude by a fine motion screw 
(not shown in the plate), the handle of which is within reach of 
the observer’s hand. The equatorial interval between the ex- 
treme vertical threads is 15’ 15’’ or 61° of time. 

There is also a movable micrometer thread parallel to the 
transit threads. | 

The field is illuminated by light thrown through the horizontal 
axis and reflected by a mirror at # towards the reticule. 


190. ExampnLe.—The following observation was taken by 
STRUVE with the instrument above descyibed.* 


1842. January 15. 0 Draconis. 
East Vertical.—5°.6 R. West Vertical.—5°.4 R. 
Tube S. Tube 8S. 
Levol. + 40435 — 3548 440.5 — 35.35 
40 4 35.8. 40.55 85.85 
40 .4 39 .8 40.5 35.4 
40 .4 39 .8 40.45 39.4 
Threads. 
I 17* 54" 30°.7 19* 42” 519.4 
IJ 5) 8.60 42 13 .65 
IIT 55 44.4 41 38.0 
IV D6 22 .25 40 59.85 
V 57 0.6 4() 21.7 
VI 57 40.9 39 +l t 
VII 17 58 19.5 19 39 2.7 
Tube N. Tube S. 
VII 18 1" 4*.0 19* 36" 174.85 
VI 1 45.5 385 37.0 
Vv 2 29.8 34 52.39 
IV 3 12.7 dt. 98 
III 3 57.6 33 24.7 
II 4 39.8 32 42.1 
I 18 5 26.8 19 81 55.6 
Level. + 3742 — 394.0 + 374.25 — 3847 
37 .2 39 .0 87 .25 38 .7 
37 2 39 .0 37 3 38 .7 
87 .15 39 .1 87 .25 88 .7 


Vout. II.—18 


a 


Rear me eereenenee Peer eee oe 
* Astronomische Nachrichten, Vol. XX. p. 209. 
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The value of one division of the level was 1.002. The lati. 
tude, g = 59° 46’ 18’.00. The correction of the interval between 
the east and west transits for the rate of the clock was + 0°.09. 
The temperature of the air is recorded at the time of the obser- 
vation (in degrees of Réaumur), as the value of a division of the 
level depends in some degree upon it. 

According to formula (179), the declination will be found 
from these observations by the formula 


tan 6 = tan g’ cos 4(¢ + @’) cos $(¢ — 7’) 


where, # being the mean inclination of the axis, we have g’ = g— f, 
t= 4 elapsed time between the observations on the same thread 
for “tube south,” ¢/ =the same for “tube north.” We omit the 
factor cos 4, because a fixed instrument can always be adjusted 
so accurately that we can put cos A == 1. 

But, instead of computing od direetly by this formula, we may 
find an approximate value by using the constant value of ¢g in 
the second member, and then apply a correction for the ineli- 
nation 8. Thus, we find* 


tan 6’ == tan ¢ cos 3(¢ -+ t’) cos $(¢ — t’) 
Ad == B sin 20! 
os ee 
sin 29 oe) 
= 6! + AO 


in which we make ad additive by supposing P to be positive 
when the south end of the axis is too high. 

The distance ¢ of any thread from the collimation axis may be 
found from the two equations 


— sin ¢ = COS ¢g sin 6 — sin ¢g cos 6 cost 
sin ¢ = COS ¢ sin 6 — sin g cos 6 cost’ 


the difference of which gives 


sin ¢ = — sin ¢ cos 6 sin 3(¢ + ¢’) sin $(¢ — 2’) (184) 
is tand tan q’ : 
We have <= — —, whence we readily deduce 
tan i’ = tan g 
: : sin (d + 4’) 
sin (d — d’) = sin (¢’ — 6) ———_——- 


which gives the formula for Ad used in the text, when its sign is changed for the 
reason given. 
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The computation of the preceding observation may be arranged 


in the following form : 
II III IV V VI VII 


2t | 1h 48m 200.79 | 47m 50,09 | 45” 530.69 | 44m 378.60 | 4321019 | 42" 00.59 | 40m 450,29 
W—E.{ oy 1 26 29.34/28 2.99] 29 27.19/30 56.69/32 22.64] 33 51.50/35 13.04 
h(t+t)| 0 48 42.53] 48 46.87 / 48 50.22] 48 53.60] 48 55.96; 48 58.05 | 48 59.31 
b(t—t)| 0 5 27.86| 4 45.67/ 4 6.62] 3 25.25| 2 44.64] 2 2.25] 1 22.34 


log con 4( + 6) | 9.9901167 0871 0642 0411 0249 0106 0020 
log cos }(t’— ¢) | 9.9998765 9063 9301 9516 9689 9828 9922 
log tan @ | 0.2345728 5728 5728 728 5728 728 5728 
log tan 8’ | 0.2245660 5662 567) 5655 5666 5662 5670 


8’ | 69° 11’ 39.00 | 39704 | 397.23 | 387.90 | s0”12 | 3901 | 39”.21 


Mean 0’ = 59° 11’ 39”.077 
2 = + 0.806 ads: -- 0 815 


d—=59 11 39 .892 


By comparing the mean value of 06’ with the several values 
found from the different threads, we find the probable error of a 
single determination by one thread in the four positions is in 
this case only 07.08. This observation, however, was taken 
when the atmosphere was unusually steady. From a discussion 
of the observations of 29 days on this star, Struve finds the 
probable error of a single determination by one thread to be 
0.125, and that of the mean of seven threads, consequently, only 
0.047. To this is to be added the probable error of the level 
determination, which, from the above. exaniple, 1s evidently ex- 
ceedingly small. Struve concludes that, under the most favorable 
conditions of the atmosphere, the declination is determined by 
this method with a probable error of not more than 07.05, and in 
average circumstances with a probable error under 0/.1. 


191. If we wish to compute the time of the transit of the star 
over the meridian of the instrument from these observations 
with the utmost rigor, we must take into account the difference 
of level at the east and west transits over the prime vertical. 
The effect of a difference of level is the same as that of a differ- 
ence of latitude: hence, differentiating the equation 


cos t = tan 6 cot ¢ 
in which 7 is the hour angle at the west transit, we have 


4gtand _ 49 sin é 


15ar = sa eel ee 
sin? ¢ sint sin y sin 9 y/[ [sin sin (¢ -+ 4) sin (gy — é)] 
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The mean of the times of transit over the east and west vertical, 
or 7, will be increased by 447. Putting then f’ — B for ag, the 
correction of the time 7, will be expressed by the formula 

| (8 — A’) sin 2 
aT, = 
30 sin ¢ 7/[sin(¢ + 6) sin (yg — 8)] 

Thus, in the preceding observations, we have at the east transit 

@ = + 0/.689, and at the west transit 8’ = + 0/’.924, and 


(185) 


(T,,) = 18* 48” 41+.09 
B — f= — 0.235 AT, — 0 .08 


Corrected T, = 18 48 41.01 


We can now find the exact azimuth of the instrument. The 
clock correction at 18* 48" was +- 8.31, and the apparent right 
ascension of o Draconis was 18* 48” 50°.17: henee 


Sid. time — 18" 48" 49*.32 
a=:18 48 50.17 


A= — 0.85 — — 12”.75 in are, 


where J is the angle which the meridian of the instrument makes 
with the true meridian. ence, a being the azimuth of the 
rotation axis, we have, by the formula « — 4 sin ¢, 


a= — 11".0 


Finally, if we wish to determine the efiect of the azimuth upon 
the observed declination, we have the formula 
tan 3, 


tan 6 = - 
cos A 


in which @, is the declination deduced by assuming cos 4 = 1, 
and d is the true declination. From this we readily deduce 


6 — 3, == (44) sin 1” sin 26 (186) 
and hence, in the above example, 
5 — 8 = 0".00017 
which is altogether insignificant. 


192. The ext: me precision of the method is evident from the 
above example. Neverthcless, there remains yet a doubt as to 
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the perfect accuracy of the declination deduced, arising from the 
possibility of a change of azimuth between the east and west 
transits. It is evident from the formula 


Sin c = — sin n sin 6 + cos n cos 6 Cos (tr — A) 


that an increase of A by the quantity ad has the same effect as an 
equal decrease of the hour angle tr, and a change of — adine 
produces a change of —}a4 in the hour angles used in com- 
puting 6. To find thie offect of this upon the computed 0, we 
have, by differentiating the equation 


cos t = tan 6 cot ¢ 
with reference to z and 0, 
Ad = — Ar cos? 6 tan ¢g sin t 
or, putting $aA for — ar, and climinating f, 


cos 6 1/[sin (g + 4) sin (yg — 4)] 


Ad = ZAA. 
: cos 
at Aye Ves Oe) (187) 
sin 29 


The following table, computed by this formula, is given by 
STRUVE to exhibit the effect of a change of azimuth aa = 1”, for 
different values of g — d. 


g—d Ad 
0° 0’ 0'.000 
0 20 0 .042 
0 40 0 .060 
1 0 0 .074 
2 QO Q .108 
3 0 0 .136 
4 0 0 .162 


The values of ad here increase very nearly as Vg—s. For 
~ Draconis, the correction would be ad = 0.055. STRUVE inves- 
tigated the probability of a change of azimuth occurring in hig 
instrument. Ie found that the fluctuations of the azimuth during 
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a whole year had not probably exceeded one second of arc on 
either side of its mean value, and that even the extreme changes 
of temperature from winter to summer had not produced any 
sensible effect upon it. Hence he concludes that since the tem- 
peratures at the cast and west transits of a star on the same day 
jiever differed by more than 2° R. or 43° Fahr., and generally but 
a fraction of a degree, the variations of the azimuth could not 
have produced any error which amounted to even 0/.01. It is 
important to observe that, during the period referred to, the 
screws for adjusting the azimuth were not touched. 


193. Micrometer observations in the prime vertical—When a star 
passes within a few minutes of the zenith, its lateral motion 
(across the threads) becomes so slow that the observation of the 
transit over the side threads would occupy too mueh time. The 
star may indeed be within the limits of the extreme threads 
during the whole time from its east to its west transit. In such 
eases, the movable micrometer thread takes the place of the 
fixed threads. This may be used In two ways: either by setting 
the micrometer successively upon roun® numbers, identical 
before and after reversing, in which case the observations are 
reduced precisely as those made on fixed threads; or by setting 
at pleasure and as often as the time permits, in which case the 
observations are reduced as follows. 

The micrometer reading for the case when the movable thread 
isin the collimation axis is known approximately: Jet its assumed 
value be denoted by A, and its true value by + ¢. Let us sup- 
pose that for “tube south” the micrometer readings increase as 
the thread is moved towards the north; then, if m is the reading 
at an observed transit, the thread is at the distance m — (Jf + e) 
north of the collimation axis, and this distance is to be substituted 
for ¢ in our fundamental equation (166). In this equation, we 
shall also put 4 = 0, » == 90° — g, on the supposition that the 
azimuth and inclination of the axis are cach zero, since the 
resulting declination may be corrected by the methods above 
explained. We have then 


sin(m — M — c) = — cos g sin 3 + sin g cos 3 cost 
= sin fy — 3) — 2 sin g cosé sin? 4} t 


or, since in the case here considered yg — é is but a few minutes, 
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Z2sin gcosé sin? }r 


m—M—c=—=g—<s - 
sin 1” 


For convenience in computation, let us put 


GC = M — m 
z=g—d 

2 sin? 
R= le sin ¢ cos 3 

sin 1” 
‘ ; a aes 2 sin? 4c 
in which sing cosé will be constant, and log air may be 
l 


taken directly from our Table VI.; then the equation becomes 
z+c=h—e (188) 


in which e is given by the observation for each thread, and R is 
to be computed for the several values of + found from the ob- 
served sidereal times and the star’s right ascension. 

This equation applies to the case of “tube south.’ When we 
have “tube north,” the equation becomes 


; 2 8i : $ sin? 
—m+ Mpemg—o— sng csco 
sin 1” — 
so that, putting in this case 
e = m — M 
we have 
rs ae ae! (189) 


The instrument is reversed but onee. The first serics of ob- 
servations is taken before the meridian passage, and the second 
after it. We thus find from the means of the observations the 
values of z+ ¢ and z—e, whence both zande. The uncorrected 
declination is then 

6-==9 —Z 


to which we apply the correction for the level, as in Art. 190, 
and, if necessary, also the correction for the azimuth according 
to (186). 

It is evident that this method may be applied even to stars 
whose declinations are somewhat greater tlian the latitude. 


Exampir.—The following observations are given by STRUVE 
from among those taken with the Pulkowa instrument :* 


te.. a ee 


* Astr, Nach., Vol. XX. p. 217. 
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1842, January 15. v Urse Majoris. 


East Vertical. (—6°.5R.) West Vertical. 
Tube 8. Tube N. 

Level. + 40425 —3743 + 384.0 — 3947 
40 8 37 .85 88 .0 39 .7 
40 .3 37 .85 88 .0 39 .7 
40 38 37.35 38 .0 39 .7 
Transits. Microm. Transits. Microm. 
9* 30" 29. 9°.315 9* 48" 42*.5 14°.771 
30. 56.5 9.550 48 14 14 .527 
31 24.5 9.775 47 46 14 .276 
32 600 10 .083 47 17 14 .068 
82 28 10 .298 46 44 13 .825 
82 54 10 .470 46 9 13 .597 
33 «29 10 .691 45 35 13 .3861 
34 4 10 .879 45 11 13 .232 
34 37 11 .062 44 40 13 .077 
9 35 Ill 11 .226 9 44 12 12 .942 
Level. + 4043 —37425 + 3840 — 3947 
40 .85 37 .8 38 .0 39 .7 
40 .35 37 .25 38 .0 39 .7 
40 .25 37 3 38 .0 39 .7 


@ —- + 04323 — + 0".324 


In these observations, in order to avoid any possible error of 
lost motion in the micrometer screw, the thread is always set in 
advance of the star by a final positive motion of the screw, that: is, 
by that motion whicli increases the readings. 

The value of a revolution of the micrometer screw was found 
by the formula 


r = 28.682 + 0.000292 (9.6 — T) 
in which 7'is the temperature indicated by the Réaumur ther- 
mometer; and, since in this example 7’== — 6°.5, we employ 
r = 28.6867 log r =: 1.45768 
The apparent position of the star on January 15, 1842, was, 
according to ARGELANDER's Catalogue, 
a == 9 39" 46°.1 0 = 09° 46' 24”. 
The clock was slow 8'.3, and hence the clock time of the star's 


culmination was 9 39” 3/*.8, for which we may, for simplicity, 
take 9* 39” 38°, siuve a small error in this quantity will not affect 
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the final value of z when the hour angles on the opposite sides 
of the meridian are so nearly equal as in the present case. 

With the value gy = 59° 46’ 18”, we find log sin gy cosd = 9.68846. 
The assumed value of M = 127.000; and hence the observations 
may be reduced as follows: 


Tube S. 
2 sin? is 
T log in 17 R m — M | log(m—M) e R—e=2z-+c¢| Diff. from mean. 
_-gm 9# | 2.21581 | 71”.49 | 27.685) 0.42894 | 77”.02 | — 5”.53 — 0”,.09 
i; 8 41 .6| 2.17118 | 64 .51 12.450] 0.88917 | 70 .28 5 .77 — Q .3& 
8 13.5} 2.12825 | 57 .77 | 2.225| 0.847338 | 68 .838 6 .06 — 0 .62 
| 7 388 2.05842 | 49 .76|)1.917 | 0.28262 | 54 .99 Hh .23 +-0 .21 
7 10 2.003868 | 48 .86 11.702; 0.28096 | 48 .82 4 .96 + 0 .48 
6 44 1.94946 | 38 .72 | 1.580] 0.18469 | 43 .89 5 .17 -+- 0 .27 
6 9 1.87075 | 32 .80/1.309| 0.11694 | 37 .55 5 .26 +0 .19 
5 384 1.78420 | 26 .46/)1.121) 0.04961 | 32 .16 5 .70 — 0 .26 
6 1 1.693885 | 21 .49 | 0.938] 9.97220 | 26 .91 5 .42 +- 0 .02 
4 27 1.58974 | 16 .91 10.7741 9.88874 | 22 .20 h .29 +0 .15 


Mean — 5 .488 


Tube N. 
M—m z—c 
4m 34, | 1.61222 | 17.81 | 07.942 | 9.97405 | 277.02 | —9”.21 | — 0”.08 
| 5 2 | 1.69673 | 21 64] 1.077] 0.03222 | 80.90] 9 .26 — 0 .08 
6 33 | 1.78160 | 26 .81 11.232] 0.09061 | 85.34] 9 .08 40.16 
6 67 | 1.84204 | 30 .2311.361] 0.138386 | 39 04] 8 .81 40.37 | 
6 31 | 1.92105 | 36 .27'1.597] 0.20380 | 45 .81 9 54 — 0 .36 
7 6 | 1.99551 | 43 .05 11.825] 0.26126 | 52.85} 9 .80 —0 .12 
7 39 «| 2.06031 | 49 .98 |} 2.068) 0.31555 | 69 .32 9.34 | ~—0 .16 
' 8 8 | 2.11802 | 56.491 2.976] 0.85717 | 65 29! 8 .80 +0 .38 
1 8 36 | 216198 | 48 .16|2.5271 9.40201 | 72.49] 9 38 | —0.15 
| 9 4.5] 2.20867 | 70 .88]2.771|1 0.44264 | 79 .49 9 .16 +0 .02 
Mean — 9 .178 
Hence we have 
Tube S. z+ ¢ = — 5" 488 
os N zg—e=—9.178 
z=: —7 308 c= + 1.870 


gy == 59° 46’ 18”.000 

d=y9—z= 59 46 25 .308 

Corr. for incl. of the axis = + 0 B24 
6=- 59 46 25 .632 


From the differences in the last column of this computation, 
we find the probable error of a single observation to be 0/’.194, 
produced by the error of observation and the error of the micro- 
meter, This agrees well with the probable error found for 
0 Draconis, which was 0/’.08 for four observations on one thread. 
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The probable error of four observations of v Urse Majoris is 
0/194 -- 2 = 0.097, which is somewhat greater than 0/’.08, 
apparently because it involves the additional error of the micro- 
meter. 

The probable error of the mean value of z or of the value of 3 
found by the preceding micrometer observations 1s 0/’.194 + 1/20 
= 0/.048. The results obtained by the micrometer have, there. 
fore, very nearly the same degree of precision as those obtained 
by the fixed threads, when cach method is skilfully applied. 

The extreme precision of the observations with this instrument 
in the hands of Srruvs is strikingly exhibited in the accordance 
of the values of the aberration constant determined from the 
changes of declination of seven stars, which have already beep 
cited in Vol. I. Art. 440. 


ge ee a ee oe 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE MERIDIAN CIRCLE. 


194. Tur Meridian Circle, or Transit Cirele, is a combination of a 
transit instrument and a graduated vertical circle. This circle 
is firmly attached at mght angles to the horizontal axis, and ir 
read by verniers Gr microscopes (see Arts. 18 and 21), which are 
in some cases attached to the piers, and in others to a frame 
which rests upon the axis itself. 

By means of this combination, the instrument serves to deter- 
mine both co-ordinates of a star’s position,—the right aseension 
from the time of its transit, and the declination from the zenith 
distance measured with the cirele; or, if the star’s place is given, 
it serves to determine either the local time or the latitude of the 
place of observation. 

For the measurement of declinations, it takes the place of the 
Mural Cirele, which consists of a circle mounted upon one side 
of a pier, the circle being secured to the end of a horizontal axis 
which enters the pier. As the latter instrument cannot be re- 
versed, and its axis ig nut symmetrically supported, it is not suited 
to the accurate determination of right ascensions, and is to be 
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regarded as designed solely for the measurement of declinations. 
Even for this purpose the meridian circle is preferable, as it 
admits of reversal; and there is always an advantage in com- 
pining determinations made in reverse positions of an instrument, 
whereby unknown errors may be cither wholly or in part elimi- 
nated. I shall, therefore, not treat specially of the mural circle. 
It is not probable that any more instruments of that form will 
hereafter be constructed; and the method of using those that 
exist will readily be understood by any one who has mastered 
the meridian circle. 


195. Plates VIL, VOI, and IX. represent a meridian circle of 
RepsoLp, belonging to the U.S. Naval Academy, and mounted 
at Annapolis in 1852. It is almost identical in form with the 
meridian circles constructed by the same artist for StRuvE and 
Basse, at the Pulkowa and Konigsberg Observatories. 

It has two circles, CC and C’C", of the same size, but only one 
of these, CG, is graduated finely; this is read by four microscopes, 
two of which are seen at Rt. The microscopes are carried upon 
a square frame which is centred upon the rotation axis itself: 
the form of this frame is shown in Plate LX., where the instru- 
ment is represented upon the reversing car. The horizontal 
sides of the frame carry two spirit levels (, (, by which any change 
of inclination of the frame with respect to the horizon may be 
detected, 

The seeond circle C’C", constructed of the same size as the first 
for the sake of symmetry, is graduated more coarsely, is read at 
either of two points, and is used only as a finder. 

The counterpoises WW act at AA, points nearly equidistant 
between the telescopes and the Vs, and very near to the circles; 
an arrangement which prevents the possibility of any appreciable 
flexure in the horizontal axis, at the same time that the pressure 
on the Vs is reduced to a very small quantity. 

The inclination of the rotation axis is measured with a hanging 
level LL. 

An arm FG, turning upon a joint at F, receives, when hori- 
zontal, an arm which is connected with a collar upon the rotation 
axis. By turning a screw, the head of which is at G, the tele- 
scope is clamped in the collar, and then a screw (not seen in the 
drawing) acting horizontally near G gives fine motion to the 
telescope by acting upon the vertical arm. 
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Another arm fg, nearly similar in its form and arrangement to 
IG, receives a vertical arm attached to the microscope frame, 
Screws acting horizontally at g upon the vertical arm serve to 
adjust the frame. 

These arms are shown in Plate VIII. as they appear when 
thrown down and out of use while the instrument is being 
reversed. In this plate is also seen the arrangement of the 
vertical arms and the friction rollers by which the counter- 
poises act upon the horizontal axis, together with the form of 
the Vs. 

The field is illuminated by light thrown into the interior of the 
telescope through tubes at AA and reflected towards the reticule 
by a mirror in the central cube. The quantity of light is regu- 
lated by revolving dises with eccentric apertures at the extremi- 
ties of the tubes nearest to the Vs. These dises are revolved by 
means of a cord to which hangs a small weight S! 

The reticule at m contains seven transit threads and three 
micrometer threads at right angles to the transit threads. These 
three threads have a common motion, their distance from each 
other being constant. This distance being known, an observa- 
tion on either of the extreme threads can be reduced to the 
middle thread. The micrometer thus arranged is intended for 
the measurement of small differences of declination, and also for 
the measurement of absolute declinations when used in con- 
junction with the graduated circle, as will be fully explained 
hereafter. 

The graduated circle of this instrument is nearly 30 inches in 
diameter, and reads directly to 2’ by the graduations on the 
micrometer heads of the reading microscopes; and by estimating 
the fraction of a graduation of the micrometer head, the reading 
is carried down to 0.2. This is a sufficiently great degree or 
accuracy of reading to correspond to the dimensions and optical 
power of this instrument; but in larger instruments the reading 
is sometimes carried down to 0/’.05, or even less. 

The discussion of the errors of the circle of this instrument is 
given in Arts. 28, 32, and 33.* 


* The errors of the circle may not be constant, since they may fluctuate with the 
temperature of its various parts. We may, however, assume that the errors at 
different temperatures will he the same. provided the expansion of the circle for an 
increrse of temperalure is uniform throughout all its parts. For the greatest pre- 
cision, therefore, we .iould endeavor to secure this condition of uniform temperature, 
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. A mercury collimator should be placed permanently beneath 
the floor directly under the centre of the instrument, covered by 
a movable trap-door. 

I proceed to consider the methods of observing with the meri- 
dian circle. Its application as a transit instrument will be sufti- 
ciently clear from the preceding chapter. It is necessary to treat 
here only of the use of the circle and micrometer in the mea- 
surement of nadir distance, zenith distance, polar distance, or 
altitude of a star, from which cither the declination of the star 
or the latitude is found. 

@ 

196. Nadir point.—The first of the methods of using the instru- 
ment which I shall treat of is that in which all observations with 
the circle are referred to the nadir. Let us first suppose the 
instrnment to be perfectly adjusted in the meridian, and the 
observation of a star to be made at the instant of its transit. The 
nadir point is obtained by directing the telescope vertically 
towards the mercury collimator. To take the simplest case, let 
us suppose the sight line to be determined by a fixed horizontal 
thread (at right angles to the transit threads). Let this thread 
be brought into coincidence with its reflected image. The sight 
line is then vertical, and the reading of the circle (by which we 
always understand the mean of ajl the microscopes added to the 
degrees and minutes under the first microscope, or microscope 
A) represents the nadir point of the circle. Let this reading be 
denoted by CG. The telescope being then directed towards a 
star, and the fixed horizontal thread being made to bisect the 
star at the instant of the transit over the middle vertical thread, 
let the circle reading be C’. Then the apparent nadir distance 
of the star, which I shall denote by WV’, will be 


N'= C' — CG, 


and, for this purpose, it is advisable to make the piers sufficiently high and broad to 
protect the whole circle; for, since ithe temperature of the piers will often differ 
from that of the circle, the radiation from them will tend to produce unequal tem- 
peratures in the different parts of the circle, unless the latter is equally exposed to 
this radiation throughout. But even this arrangement will fail of its object if the 
{emperature of the piers is not uniform; and therefore they must be protected against 
fluctuations of temperature as much as possible; for example, by first coating them 
With vil or some other preparation to exclude moisture, then wrapping them in cloth, 
and finally encasing them in wood, as proposed by Dr. Govtp for the meridian circle 
of the Dudley Observatory. 
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and this distance is usually reckoned from 0° to 360° from the 
nadir, through either the south point or the north point, accord. 
ing to the direction in which the graduations increase. This 
direction is different in the two positions of the rotation axis, 
Supposing the position of the axis to be indicated by that of 
the cirele itself, let us assume that the nadir distance is reckoned 
through the south point for circle east, and through the north 
point tor circle west. If we denote the apparent zenith distance 
of the star south of the zenith by 2’, we shall then have 


— + (180° — N’) 2 for circlo cast | a 


— for circle west 


In obtaining the cirele readings C, and C’, the correction for 
error of runs, when such error exists, must be applied as explaine/ 
in Art. 22. But, with the aid of the telescope micrometer, we 
can avoid the error of runs, as follows. In observing the nadir 
point, set the circle so that an exact division is under or nearly 
under the zero of one of the reading microscopes, that is, so 
that all the microscopes will read nearly 0’: their mean will not 
require any sensible correction for runs. But the fixed thread 
will then not be in coincidence with its image. Measure the 
distance of the fixed thread from its image by the micrometer. 
One-half this distance, being applied to the cirele reading, will 
give the reading for absolute coincidence. In like manner, in 
observing the star, set the circle again upon an exact division, 
and bisect the star with the micrometer thread; the distance of 
the micrometer thread from the fixed thread, being applied to 
the circle reading, will give the required reading C”. 

But, when the micrometer is employed, it is altogether prefer- 
able to dispense with the fixed thread and to depend solely upon 
the movable one. Thus, to determine the nadir point, having 
brought the circle division which is nearest to the nadir point 
reading under microscope A, let the mean reading obtained 
from all the microscopes be called CG). Bring the micrometer 
thread into coincidence with its image, and let the micrometer 
reading be Jf, which we shall suppose to be converted into are 
by multiplying by the value of a revolution found according to 
Art. 46 or 47. It is now evident that when the telescope 18 
directed upon a siar, if clic micrometer reading remains J, while 
the ihread bisec's the star and the circle reading is C’, the nadir 
distance is C’ — (,, precisely as if the micrometer thread were 
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fixed. But the reading C’ will, in general, involve an error of 
runs, to avoid which, set the circle as before upon a neighboring 
exact division, and lect the reading be still called C’; then bisect 
the star with the micrometer thread, and let the reading be M’; 
the nadir distance of the star will be 


NW! = (C'— G) + A — M) (190) 


In practice, this method will be found much simpler than it at 
first appears. The finder should always be adjusted so that 
whole minutes in its reading correspond to whole minutes of the 
principal circle. Then, in all observations of the nadir point, 
we set the finder to the same exact division; and, in observing 
the star, we compute its approximate nadir distance to the nearest 
minute, and set the finder upon this minute. 

In the above formula, we suppose the micrometer readings to 
increase with the circle readings. 


EXAMPLE.—On May 4, 1856, the telescope of the Meridian 
Circle of the Naval Academy was directed to the nadir by setting 
the finder upon 0° 0’, and the mean of the four microscopes gave 
the circle reading 


C, == 359° 59’ 54.70 (or — 0° 0" 5.30) 


The micrometer thread was then brought alternately north and 
south of its own image in the collimator, so as to form each time 
a square with the middle transit thread and its image (as in Art. 
147), and the micrometer readings were as follows: 


ee N. “| Means. 
= 
5” 334.4 402.8 5° 374 110 
32 .9 | 40 .4 36 .65 
33 .0 40 3 36 .65 
33 .5 40.5 37 .00 
M, == 5° 864.85 


80 that Mf, was the reading when the micrometer thread was in 
coincidence with its image. 

The telescope was then directed to Polaris at its upper culmi- 
tation by setting the finder at 229° 32’ (the latitude being 88° 59’, 
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the declination 88° 32’, and the refraction 1’, approximately) 
and at the time of the star’s transit, the micrometer thread 
bisecting the star, there were found - 


Circle reading C’ == 229° 32/ 7.47 
Microm. “ M'= 657 502.6 


The value of one division of the micrometer was 0/'.927. Hence 


C’ — C, = 229° 82! 12”.77 
M'—M,= 418475 = ——4.:'12..75 


(N’) == 229 82 25 52 


This is the apparent nadir distance upon the supposition that the 
position of the reading microscopes (which rest on the axis of 
the telescope*) remained absolutely fixed while the instrument 
revolved from the nadir to the star. To determine this, the 
spirit level was applied to the microscope frame. At the nadir 
reading, the inclination of the frame was 7, == — 1/’.23, and. at the 
observation of the star it was 7’ == — 1/’.54; and hence we have 


(N’) == 229° 32° 257.52 
ii—i— —0 81 


nt = 


N’ == 229 82 25 .21 


In this observation, the circle was cast, and the nadir distance 
was reckoned through the south point. 


197. Since C, and MZ, will be applied in reducing all the obser- 
vations made on the same day, or so long az hese quantities are 
regarded as constant, it will be convenient to combine them once 
for all. We may either convert the micrometer reading into 
seconds of are and add it to the cirele reading, which will give 
the circle reading when Jf,== 0; or convert the seconds of the 
circle reading into divisions of the micrometer and add it to the 
micrometer reading, which will give the micrometer reading 
when C)=0. Thus, if we take the latter method in the pre- 
ceding example, we have C,== — 5/’.380 == — 5%.72 of the micro- 
meter. We then take (M1) =C,+ M,= 5° 364.85 — 5%.72 -= 


ee seer: erwenan = onan 


* As this construction involves the necessity of an additional observation, and 
thus introduces another source of error, it appears to be preferable to attach the 
reading microscopes permancntly to the piers, provided the piers are well guarded 
against changes of temperature which might alter the relative positions of the 


microscopes. 
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st 314.18, which we may call the micrometer zero; and in any 
observation of a star when the circle reading is C’ and micro- 
meter reading M’, the nadir distance will be simply (N’) = C’ 
4+ M'—(M). In this example, therefore, we should have 


C'== 229° 32’ 7" AT 

M'—(M)=+1947—= = 18 08 

(N') = 229 82 25 52 
198. Instead of a single micrometer thread, BrsseL used a 
double one, consisting of two very close parallel threads. The 
sight line 1s then a line which bisects the angle between the 
threads, and a star is always observed when it is estimated to be 
midway between them. It was the opinion of Bessen that even 
greater accuracy was attainable in this way than in bisecting a 
star by a single thread. Although there may be some doubt of 
this being true for all observers, sti]! the method has advantages 
in determining the nadir point. The sight line determined by 
the middle point between the threads will be vertical when cach 
thread is in coincidence with the image of the other thread. But, 
us we cannot depend upon stich directly observed coincidences, 
the micrometer reading for coincidence is found by taking the 

mean of two observations, at one of which the 


; : ; Fig. 47. 
image of one of the threads is placed midway 4 
between the threads, and at the other the image =—=——_—_ 
of the other thread is so placed. Thus, at one 


observation we make the observation a, Fig. 47,090 = To 
and at the other the observation 6, and take the mean of the 
corresponding readings. 


199. Reduction to the meridian.—In the above method of obser- 
vation, the determination of the nadir point is made very precise 
hy repeating the readings of the circle and micrometer, but the 
reading for the star depends upon a single observation. In order 
to give both measures at least equal precision, we must make 
several bisections of the star by the micrometer thread during . 
the passage of the star across the field. But, since the star in 
general describes a small cirele in the field, all the measures on 
either side of the meridian will require a correction. In inves- 
tigating this correction, I shall suppose that the instrument is not 
precisely in the meridian, in order to see what effect its errors 


have upon the observed declination. 
Vou. IL.—19 
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In Fig. 48, constructed as in Art. 123, let O be the position of 
the star. The great circle described 
N by the telescope is V’Z’S’, and Z’ igs 
the zenith of the instrument. The 
are AO drawn from the pole of the 
great circle V’Z’S’ to the star inter- 
sects this circle in O’, and OO’ re- 
presents the micrometer thread which 
bisects the star, since this thread js 
also perpendicular to the plane of the 
instrument, and O/O = c is the dis- 
tance of the star from the collimation 
axis. If the telescope were directed to the pole, the thread 
would coincide with PP’, P’ being the point in which the great 
circle AP intersects V’Z'S’. Hence, P’ is the apparent pole of 
the instrument, and the apparent polar distance of ¢'.. star, as 
given by the instrument, is P’O’= 90° — @é’ (denoting the in 
strumental declination by 0’). But, since the triangle P’AO’ is 
right angled at P’ and O’, the angle P’AQO’ is measured by 
P'O’. We have, therefore, in the triangle PAO (with the nota- 
tion of Art. 123), the sides PA == 90° — n, AO = 90° + e, PO 
== 90° — 0, with the angle APO ==: 90° + 7 — m, and the angle 
PAO == 90° —- 0’. Ilence, by Sph. Trig., 


s 


sin 6 = — sin n sine + cosn cos ¢ sin 6’ 
cos ésin (zt —m) == cosnsine + sinn cose sin 0’ (191) 
cos 6 cos (t — m) = cos ¢ cos 0’ 


in which @ is the corrected declination,* z is the east hour angle 
of the star, and m and 7 are the instrumental constants us deter- 
mined by transit observations (Art. 151). But, since n is exceed- 
ingly small (seldom more than 0°.5 = 7’’.5) and ¢ not more than 
15’ even when the star is observed near one of the extreme 
transit threads, the product sine sin n will be insensible, and we 
may always put cosm=1. The first and third of these equa- 
tions, therefore, become 
sin d = cos c¢ sin 0” 
cos 6 cos (r — m) = Cos ¢ cos 6’ 
whence 
tan ¢ =: cos (t — m) tan 0’ (192) 


EP 


| 


* That is, d is the apparent declination (affected by refraction and parallax) as it 
would be given by an observation in the meridian with a perfectly adjusted instrument. 
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from which it appears that the only correction for the error of 

the instrument with respect to the meridian is the subtraction 

of the constant m from the hour angle. The value of 6 will be 

found more conveniently by developing it in series by PI. Trig. 
Art. 254; we find 

ue qsin2e’ | ¢ sin 40’ 

sin 1” 2 sin 1” 


in which 
sin? 4 (t — m) 
q ———— eee | Oe 


1 — sin? 3 (rt —m) 


— tan?4 (7 — m) 


As it is more convenient to employ sin?4(r — m) instead of 
tan?4(r — m), because tables of the former quantity are in com- 
mon use (sce Tables V. and VI.), we develop q in the form 


q = — sin? 1 (ct — m) [1 — sin? $ (7 — m)]~" 
=: — sin?! (r — m) — sinti(r — m) — &e. 


and, substituting this value, we find 


sin? 3 (rt — m) 


2 sint 3 1 — mM 
Pag ee 


ner sin 20! ---- - a it sin 2d’sin?d’ (193) 


sin? }(t — m) 


sin 1” 
sin 20’ is calied the reduction to the meridian.* In computing 


this term, we may use d for 0’. The correction is always sub- 
tractive from the instrumental declination. If, however, we wish 
to apply it to the observed nadir distance Vv’, we must observe 
the sien cf N’ in (190). For cirele east, the reduction will be 
additive to VW’, and for circle west, subtractive from LV’. 


where the last term is usually insensible, and the term — 


EXaMPLE.—In the observation of Polaris on May 4, 1856, p. 
287, the star was not only observed at the time of its transit, but 
it was bisected by the micrometer thread a number of times 
during its passage over the field, the clock being noted at each 
bisection, as in the following table, which contains also the re- 
duction of the observations: 


tal 


eae es 


* The last term of the series becomes a maximum for a given value of r—m 
4 seer 
“then 6 == 60°, in which case the value of the term is a am ee =) -3/3, which 
‘nounts to 0”.01 only when r — m = 6" 23, For d = 88° 30’, the term amounts 
‘O" 01 only when r — m r= 12. 
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, ~ a’ —T= Diff. from 
a am a a a 7—™m “ ae meun. 


eer ener ene ff emt ee iE — 9 


14 1m 51". | 5 504.5 | + 134.65 == + 12.65] -+ 2™ 52¢,|— 0".41/+. 12”.24/— 0”.20 


2 17 60 .9 14 .05 13 .02; 2 26 0.30} 12 .72)/+ 0 .28 
2 49 50 .8 13 .95 12 .93; 1 54 0.18; 12 .75|+ 0 .31 
8 16 50 .5 13 .65 12 .65) 1 27 0.11; 12 .54)4-0 .10 
3 385 50 .2 13 .85 12.38) 1 8] 0.06) 12 .82)-—@ .12 
4 0 50 .4 13 .55 12.56) O 438 0.03; 12 .63)4+ 0 .09 
4 30 | 50 .8 13 .95 12 .93;-+0 18 0.00} 12 .93;+ 0 .49 | 
4 57 50 .4 13 .55 12 .56'—O 14 0.00) 12 .A6;+ 0 .12 
6 11 49 .4 12 .55 11 .63} 1 28 0.11; 11 .62;—0 .92 
6 37 50 .4 18 .55 12 .56; 1 54 0.18 12 .88)—0 .06 
7 260 49 .8 12 .95 12.00; 2 17 Q .26; 11 .74;— 7 70 
@ 24 51 .2 14 35 13 .80; 2 41 0.86; 12 .94;+ 0 .50 
7 56 50 .9 14 .05 13 .02)/--3 12 i—0 .61 aa 12 511+ 0 .07 
Mean -+ 12.4 


The column 7' contains the observed clock times; J’ the micro. 
meter reading at each bisection of the star; AZ’ -- AZ, is found 
from the observation of the nadir, which gave J, =~ 5° 364.85, 
and AZ’ is the value of AL’ —— Af, in are, che: ralue of a livia 
being 0.927. To find t — m, we observe that the hour angle z 
is found by the formula 


tox a — (T+ aT) 


a being the right ascension of the star and a7 the clock correc- 


tion, and hence 
7T—Maza—-AT—-m—T 
or, putting 
a’ =: a — AT —m 
we have 
tT—m=a -- T 


In the present example, the value of m was -+ 0°,42, and a7 was 
+ 1" 2°.85. The apparent place of the star, trom the American 
Ephemeris, was 


a == 1* 5" 46*.29 6 == 88° 32’ 26.00 


Hience, a’ =: 1* 4” 43°.0, the difference between which and each 
Tis given in the column z — m. | 

The reduction to the meridian, here denoted by #, 1s conve- 
niently computed by the aid of Table VI., under the form 


Sa? b(t —-m) 


EG cos 3 sin 3 (194) 
in 


a 

oa 

, a! 
k aren 8 ° 


This reduction is here to be applied to the observed nadir dis- 
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tance with the same sign as to the declination, for the finder was 
west, and the nadir distance, being reckoned through the south 
point over the zenith, increases with the declination. The two 
quantities A” and # being applied to the difference of the circle 
readings for the nadir point and the star, we have the apparent 
nadir distance of the star in the meridian. The sum M”+ R 
should then be the same for cach observation, and we have here 
found its value for cach in order to determine the probable error 
of observation. From the “differences from the mean” in the 
last column, we find that the probable error of a single observa- 
tion was 0/7.28, which includes the error in bisecting the star by 
the thread, the error arising from unsteadiness of the star, and 
errors of the micrometer. 

The meridian nadir distance of the star from the mean of all 
the observations is then found as follows: 


(From page 288) C’ — C, = 229° 32’ 12.77 

M" + R == +12 44 

Corr. for incl. of microscopes = 7’ — i, == — 0 31 
NN’ == 229 32 24 .90 


The observation was taken to determine the latitude, and, in 
order to find the refraction, the barometer and thermometer 
were observed both before and after the observation, as follows: 


At 140”, At 1412™, Means. 
Barometer 30,176 30.210 30.193 
Attached Therm. 56°. 56°.5 56°.3 
External = «& 5+ .9 54 .6 54 .75 


Hence, using Bussex’s Refraction Table, we find 


_. 2 = 49° 82! 24.90 
Refraction == il 8 .05 
—z=49 33 32 .95 

d == 88 32 26 .00 

y =: 88 58 58 .05 


200. Horizontal point.—Observation of a star by reflection.—The 
Becond method of using the instrument is that in which the 
apparent altitude of a star is determined by taking half the 
angular distance between the star and its image reflected in a 
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basin of mercury. The direct observation of the star is usually 
made before the meridian transit, and that of the reflected image 
after the transit, or vice versa, and each is reduced to the meridian, 
The difference of the two reduced circle readings (plus the dif- 
ference of the micrometer readings if the observations are made 
on the movable thread) is twice the meridian altitude. The half 
sum of these readings is the reading when the sight line is hori- 
zontal, and represents the horizontal point of the cirele.* 

In observing equatorial stars by this method, the circle is set 
approximately for the direct observation, and the microscopes 
read off before the star comes into the field. Then one or more 
bisections of the star are made, with the micrometer thread, 
before the star arrives at the middle transit thread. The tcles- 
cope is then quickly turned towards the mercury and clamped at 
the approximate position of the reflected image, several bisec. 
tions are made with the micrometer, and finally the cirele is 
again read off. That no time may be lost in setting the circle 
upon the reflected image, a spirit-level finder attached to the 
tube of the telescope is previously set to the approximate depres- 
sion of the image; the telescope is then revol.-ed until the bubble 
plays. | 

In the case of stars near the pole, the circle may be read off a 
number of times during the transit, as in the following example 


from BrESSEL. 


Examrpie.—The following observations of a Ursa Minoris were 
taken by Besset with the Repsold meridian circle of the Konigs- 
berg Observatory in 1842, April 22. The star, or its reflected 
image, was brought in the middle between the two close threads 
of the micrometer by moving the telescope by the tangent screw, 
the micrometer thread being used as fixed, and the cirele was 
read off after cach observation. Five direct observations are 
preceded and followed by three reticction observations. 


* The determination of the horizontal point by reflection observations should be 
used, in conjunction with the other methods given in the text, for the sake of verifi- 
cation. Indeed, it is desirable that a/l the instrumental constants should be found 
by at least two independent methods. The construction of the instrument so that 
this shall always be possible presents difficulties, which, however, have heen success- 
fully overcome by Dr. B. A. Goutp in the large meridian circle constructed under 
his direction for the Dudley Obse: -atory. 
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a Ursx Minoris,—Upper Culmination. 


| Clock. T—m™ 7 Cirele. R Meridian. 
0* 45™ 54° t= 208 | 146° 15’ 11”.0 | + 15.8 | 146° 15’ 26'.8 
49 |] 14 #13 16.9; + 10 6 27 .D 
51 6 12 8 20.2) + 7.7 27 9 
54 9 9 5 3838 44 44 0} — 4.31! 338 44 39 .7 
58 53 4 2 41 5| .-- 1 .0 40 .5 
1 2 54 Q 20 40 5 0 .0 AO 5 
7 28 4 14 42 &|— 0 9 41 9 
12 6 8 52 45 6| — 4 1] 41 .5 
18 25 15 11 146 15 15 4) 4-12 11146 15 27 5 
21 27 18 13 10 4] +17 4 27 8 
23 46 20 32 5 A} + 22 A! 27 0 


Mean. Direct 38 44 40 .82 
« Reflect. 14615 27 50 


gs merid. zen. dist. 38 44 86 .66 
Barom. 29.808 Att. Therm. 47°.1 F. 

Ext. “ 49 .0« \ Refraction + 38 .76 

Correction of the circle graduation + 0”.470 
Corr. for distance of mercury -+ 9 .018 + 0 49 
Star’s polar distance 1 31 58 .58 
Complement of latitude 35 17 9 4d 
g= Ht 42 50 .56 


In computing t—m by the form a’— 7, we have assumed 
a’ == 1* 8" 14°. The circle readings are the means obtained from 
the readings of four microscopes. 

The reduction to the meridian # is computed for the reflection 
observations by the same formule as for direct ones, only 
changing its sign. 

The correction of the circle graduation was derived by BEssEL 
from a special investigation of the errors of those divisions which 
come into use in the obser vation of Polaris by direct and reflection 
observations at its upper culmination. For a given zenith dis- 
tance z, the four divisions that come into use in ‘the direct obser- 
vation by the use of the four microscopes are z, 90° + Z, 
180° + z, 270° + z; and in the reflection observation, 360° — z, 
90° — z, 180° — z, and 270°— z. The correction 0/’.470 is here 
the mean of the corrections of these eight divisions for z= 33° 44’, 
the sign of the correction for the reflection observations being 
changed.* 


* See BessEL, in Astron. Nach., Nos. 481 and 482. 
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The correction for the distance of the mercury from the 
instrument is simply the difference of the latitude of the mercury 
basin and the centre of the telescope. For in this method we 
really measure the angle between the direct and reflected rays 
which is formed at the surface of the mercury, and, consequently, 
the latitude determined is that of the mereury. The basin was 
here north of the instrument, and the deduced latitude would 
require a subtractive correction, or the zenith distance an additive 
one. 

To find the horizontal point of the cirele corrected for the 
division errors, we have, according to BrsseL, for z = 88° 44’ in 
the direct observation, the correction -}- 0/’.156, and for the sup- 
plement of this the correction — 0/’.784, the half difference of 
which is the correction -+- 0/.470 used above, and the half sum 
— 0.314 is the correction of the horizontal poimt found by 
waking the mean of the cirele readings in the direct and reflected 
observations. Thus, we have 


Mean of circle readings == 90° 0’ 4.16 


Corr. of graduations — =='( 31 
Horizontal point =: 90 0 3 85 


The zenith point of the circle is, therefore, 0° 0/ 3/7.85. So long 
as the state of the instrument is unchanged, this is the constant 
correction of all zenith distances observed, additive or subtract- 
ive, according as the object is south or north of the zenith. 


201. The nadir, horizontal, and zenith points of the circle afe 
all determined when any one of them is determined,* and there- 
fore we ought to be able to combine the results obtained by the 
mereury collimator and by reflection observations of stars. 
Nevertheless, observers have sometimes found discrepancies 
between the two methods which appeared to be greater than 
could fairly be ascribed to errors of observation. Among the 
sources of error which may produce such discrepancies, we may 
here mention the personal equation in bisecting a star by a micro- 
meter thread. Prof. J. HW. C. Corrint has demonstrated the 
existenee of such an equation, more or less constant, between 


different observers, by comnaring the declinations of the same 
coer sori eh ee 
* Provided the errors of division and of flexure have been duly eliminated. 

¢ Astronomical Journal, Vol. III. p. 121. 


ee Se eee eee: 
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star obtained by the different observers using the mural circle of 
the Washington Observatory during the years 1845 to 1849 
inclusive, the declinations having all been reduced to the same 
epoch. le also found a constant difference between the decli- 
nations of zenith stars observed by himself when they were 
observed as southern stars—i.e. with the body fronting south— 
and when they were observed as northern stars, and this under 
conditions which excluded the hypothesis of a parallax resulting 
from a maladjustment of focus. This difference amounted to 
nearly 0/7.5, 

A really constant error in bisecting a star will affect the zenith 
distances of all stars alike, but will have opposite effects upon 
the deduced declinations of stars north and south of the zenith. 
It will also have opposite effects upon the declination of the 
same star deduced from direct observations and by reflection ; 
and hence the discordance between the results of these two 
kinds of observations will be twice that error. It will also cause 
the zenith points determined from north and south stars to differ 
by twice the error of bisection. 

Professor Cor¥1n also suggests that the discrepancies referred 
to may possibly be produced, in part at least, by a habit of 
making the bisection constantly before or constantly after the 
instant for which it is recorded, in which case the error will vary 
with the declination. Thus, “f the observation 1s recorded as 
mide at the time the star passes the middle thread, and the 
observer always makes the bisection at a constant time before or 
after the transit, the error will be simply the reduction to the 
meridian for this time, and, consequently, proportional to sin 20; 
but if he observes at the constant distance ¢ from the middle 
thread, the error in the time being esecod, the corresponding 
error in the declination will be proportional to c?see?d sin 20, 
that is, proportional to tan 0. 

Inclination of the micrometer thread is another source of error, 
which should always be attended to and removed by adjustment 
if possible, or by computing the correction for it. It is evident 
that the error in the observed declination will be proportional 
to the distance of the point at which the observation is made 
from the middle thread. The inclination will be determined by 
bisecting a star at two extreme points on the right and left of 
the field. The difference of the two observations, when both 
have been reduced to the meridian, will give the required correc- 
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tion for inclination. A star near the pole will be preferable for 
this purpose, as a number of biscctions may be made at each 
extremity of the field. 


202. EXAMPLE.—As an example involving all the various cor- 
rections, I extract the following from the Greenwich Observa- 
tions: 


Zenith distances observed with the Transit Circle.—Greenwich, April 16, 1852. 


8 ee ep en 


Microscopes of Circle. 


Telescope 
micrometer. 


Object. Pointer, OS oe Se 
A B | C D E ¥ 


eee | ee ee | eee ee 


omen emenene | ee | ere ewes «Foe ere | eee 


n Bootis (Reflected) | 147° 20’ |27.173 |27.130 |2r.270 | 17.802 | 27.085 [27.150 | 197.110 | 1 
n Bootis (Direct) 32 0 |0 942 }0 .901 k 038 }0 612 |0 820 0.903 | 20.163 | 7 
Nadir point 179 40 !0.753 10 .712 ,0. 818 |0 .420 {0 636 [0.743 | 21.364 


At the observation of 7 Bootis there were also observed 


Barom. 29.86, Att. Therm. 38°.2, Ext. Therm. 36°.8. 


The pointer, which is used in setting the circle for an observa- 
tion, gives the degrees and next preceeding 5/ of the circle 
reading. 

One revolution of a circle microscope is called a “nominal 
minute,” and the mean value of 4.902 corresponds to 5’, so that 
the nominal minutes are reduced to true minutes of are by in- 
ereasing them by their J; part. Since the mean of the mugro- 
scopes is to be found by dividing their sum by 6, and the deci- 
mal part of the quotient is then to be converted into nominal 
seconds by multiplying by 60, the nominal seconds in the mean 
are obtained at once by simply adding the decimals of the 
several microscope readings (making the integers the same in 
all) and removing the decimal point one place. Thus, in the 
first observation, making 2 the common integer, the sum of the 
decimals is .610, and hence the mean is 2’ 6.10 (nominal), 
which increased by its 3, or 3, part is 2’ 8’.62 of are. This 
requires a further correction for variation of the value of 4 
microscope revolution from its mean value, that is, for error of 
runs (Art. 22). The cur:ection for runs on the given date was 
+ 0.576 for 100 ..ominal seconds, and, therefore, the eorrectiov 
of the first observation is + 0.576 x 1.261 == + 0/’.73. 
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There is next to be applied the correction for error of gradua. 
tion and of flexure. These are combined in a table given in 
the introduction to the observations, from which their values, as 
used in the following reduction, are taken with the argument 
“ Pointer reading.”’ 

The value of one revolution of the telescope micrometer was 
29’’.626, and the reading multiplied by this number is always 
additive to the circle reading. 

The distance of the star from the meridian is expressed by 
the number in the last column of the above table, here denoted 
by WV, which is the number of the transit thread at which the 
bisection is made. The middle thread is assumed to be in the 
meridian ;* and, since the average distance of two adjacent 
threads was 207/.31, the number of the middle thread being 4, 
the distance of the star from the meridian is represented by 


¢ = 207".81 (NW — 4) 
The formula for reduction to the meridian is put under the ap- 
proximate form : 

R= 1 t7sin1” sin 26 = } 77 sin 1” sin 6 cos é 
and z is also found approximately by the formula r = e¢ secd: 
hence, aecording to this (rath_¢ inaccurate) method, we have 
R=: 4c? sin 1” tan 6 
which for the Greenwich instrument gives 
Kt =: 0”.1042 tan d & (WV — 4)? 


as given in the explanations of the observations. 

The micrometer thread was inclined so that an observation at 
one of the side threads required the correction — 0/775 X 
(NV — 4). 

The complete reduction of the above observations is, there- 
fore, as follows. In computing the reduction # we have as- 
sumed d == 19° 8’. 


—e “wee oe me ee 


al 


eS 


*Tam here stating the method employed at the Greenwich Observatory, not re- 
commending it. For stars near the pole it is not sufficiently accurate, as will be 
found by reducing some of the observations of a and A Urse Minoris by our com- 
plete formula (193). A difference of 0”.2 or 0".3 occurs In some cases. 
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7 Bootis (R) n Bootis (D) Nadir Pt. 

Mean of microscopes + 2’ 6”.10) + 0’ 62".16) + 0’ 40”.82 
Reduction to arc = +; + 2.62) + 1.04; + 0 .82 
Correction for runs + 0.73) + 0.30) + 0 .24 
Division error +- 1.51; + 1 sel os 0 .86 
Telescope micrometer + 9 26 .15) + 9 57 .85; + 10 32 .98 
Reduction to meridian — 0.32) + 0 .32 

Corr. for inclination of thread + 2.33) — 2 .33 

Pointer 147° 20’ 32° 0! l179° 40/ 
Corrected merid. circle reading |147 31 39 .02! 32 10 50 081179 b1 15 .67{ 


Hence, by 7 Bootis, we have 


App. zenith dist. (It) 32° 28' 20 .98 
66 & « (D) 32 10 50 -08 


Mean app. zen. dist. 82 19 35 .58 
Refraction + 38 .01 


z=-82 20 13 54 
yg = hl 28 88 .20 


——— ee 


S=--19 8 24 66 


The half difference of the apparent zenith distances (R) and 
(D) is evidently the zenith pomt correction, and is here -}- 8’ 45’’.45 
additive to all cirele readings. According to the nadir point 
observation, 1t 1s -+ 8’ 447.35. The practice at the Greenwich 
Observatory, however, 1s to employ for a number of consecutive 
days a mean value of the zenith point correction obtained from 
all the values determined during the period. Thus, the mean 
value employed from April 12 to April 24, 1852, a period in- 
cluding the above observations, was -+ 8’ 45/.16. The practice 
recommended by Besse, of employing the nadir point readings 
determined at the time of the observation is preferable. 


203. The zcro points of the circle may also be determined by 
reversing the axis, if the microscopes rest on the axis and, con- 
sequently, are reversed with it. Let a collimating telescope be 
placed anywhere in the meridian with its axis directed towards 
the rotation axis of the meridian circle, and let it be provided 
with a cross thread in it» focus. Direct the telescope upon the 
collimator, and bring the micrometer thread upon the intersection 
of the cross thread. Let Cbe the circle reading corrected for 
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the inclination of the microscope frame, micrometer reading, &e. 
Now reverse the rotation axis, and make a similar observation 
upon the collimator. Let C’ be the corrected reading. Then it 
is evident that $(C — C") is the true zenith distance of the colli- 
mator (supposing the readings to commence at the zenith), while 
4(C + C”’)1s the true reading when the telescope is vertical, and 
represents the zenith point. This method may occasionally be 
used for the purpose of comparison with the methods already 
given; but it is too troublesome for constant use. Moreover, 
observations depending on the spirit level are not so reliable as 
those made from the surface of mercury, which, when at rest, 
must be perfectly horizontal. 

Another method, suggested by the ever-inventive Brsser 
(before the introduction of the mercury collimator, however), is 
also dependent on the spirit level, but admits of greater accuracy 
than the above, because a level of larger dimensions may be used. 
The level is applied to the collimating teleseope, which is placed 
in the horizontal plane of the axis of the meridian cirele. When 
the bubble is m any given position, the sight line of the eolli- 
mator makes a given angle with the vertical. If, then, the colli- 
mator with its level is first plaeed south and then north of the 
cirele, and the bubble of the level brought to the same reading 
in each case, the zenith distance of the cross thread observed by 
the circle must be the same, but on opposite sides of the zenith. 
he mean of the two circle readings will therefore be the zenith 
point reading. Instead of bringing the level of the collimator 
to the same reading, it will be preferable to observe the inclina- 
tion ia each position north and south, by reversing the level in 
the usual manner; then the difference of the inclinations will 
be applied as a correction to the mean of the circle readings to 
obtain the true zenith point. This method has the advantage 
of not requiring a reversal of the axis of the meridian circle. 
Plate WI. Fig. 2 represents a collimator with its spirit level, as 
required in this method. Two piers, one north and one south 
of the circle, are each provided with Vs, which reccive the col- 
limating telescope alternately. 

Finally, to complete the enumeration of methods depending 
on the spirit level, the collimating telescope may be placed ver- 
tically over or under the telescope of the meridian circle. The 
level is then attached to the collimator at right angles to its 
optical axis. Two observations are made upon the cross thread 
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of the collimator as before, the collimating tclescope being 
(between the two observations) revolved 180° about the vertical 
line. The mean of the circle readings, corrected for difference 
in the inclination of the collimator as shown by the level, will 
be the zenith or nadir point reading. 


204. Mlexure.—Notwithstanding the conical form which is 
given to the telescope tubes of large instruments, their weight 
produces a sensible flexure, which may change the position of 
the optical axis of the telescope with respect to the zero points 
of the circle. It is important, therefore, to investigate the 
amount of this flexure. The following is Bessrt’s method. 

Two collimators, such as that represented in Plate JIL. Fig. 2, 
are mounted in the horizontal plane of the axis of the cirele, one 
north and the other south. The cross threads of the collimators 
admit of adjustment (by a micrometer screw, for example), so that 
they may be brought to coincide with cach other, the meridian 
circle being raised upon the reversing apparatus during this 
adjustment. The two intersections of the cross threads of the 
collimators now represent two infinitely distant points whose 
angular distance ig exactly 180°. The meridian circle being 
replaced, observe this angular distance in the usual manner. It 
is evident that the errors of division of the circle will not enter, 
since the same two divisions come under the opposite reading 
microscopes in the two observations in reverse positions. The 
difference of the two circle readings will, therefore, be exactly 
180° if there is no flexure. But if the difference is less than 
180° by-a quantity z, then $2 is the correction for flexure in the 
horizontal position of the ‘telescope. In this way, Airy found 
that when the Greenwich transit circle was direeted upon the 
south collimator, the circle reading was 89° 46’ 15’’.52, and 
when upon the north collimator, 269° 46’ 16/".35; the diffarcuics 
180° 0’ 0’’.83 is the apparent distance of the two opposite points 
measured through the nadir, and hence one-half of 0/’.83, or 0’’.41, 
is the effect of flexure in increasing apparent nadir distances or 
in diminishing apparent zenith distances. 

In different positions of the telescope, the mechanical effect of 
each particle of metal, supposing it to act simply as a weight 
attached to a lever, will vary as the sine of the zenith distance: 
so that it fis the hu.izontal flexure, fsin z expresses the flexure 
in general. It is not quite certain, however, that the flexure 
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always follows this simple law; and to determine the law experi- 
mentally, we should have the means of mounting a pair of col- 
limators in a line making any angle with the vertical. 

The flexure determined by the above method is properly 
called the astronomical flexure, as it gives the deviation of the 
optical axis, which becomes a direct correction of our astro- 
nomical measures. It is evident, however, that it docs not 
express the absolute flexure of the tube. If when the tube is 
horizontal both ends drop the same distance, the optical line 
determined by the centre of the objective and the micrometer 
thread will merely be moved parallel to itself, and no flexure 
will appear from the circle readings; for the collimators do not 
determine merely a single fixed line in space, but rather a 
system of parallel lines, or simply a fixed direction. 

The effect of the flexure upon an observation is, then, zero 
if the absolute flexures of the two halves of the telescope are 
equal; and when these are unequal, the effect is proportional to 
their difference. This Jeads directly to the method of elimi- 
nating flexure, first suggested by the elder REpsoup in 1823 or ’24, 
by interchanging the objective and ocular of the telescope. Let 
us suppose that at any given zenith distance the centre of the 
objective drops the Jincar distanee a, and the horizontal thread 
in the focus drops the distanee a’, so that a and a’ represent the 
absolute flexures of the two halves of the tube. Thea, if the 
whole length of the tube is denoted by 27, the ee os depres- 


sion of the two portions may be expressed by =. and = — respect- 


ively. If then yis the angle which the sight ce sate makes 
with the direction it Re have had if no flexure had taken 
a— 

= 
proportional to the. iinet flexure. Now let the objective and 
ocular be interchanged, and the telescope revolved 180°, so as to 
be again directed upon a point at the same zcnith distance as 
before. The absolute jlexures being the same as before, that of the 


object end is now a’, and that of the eye end is @: so that the 


e e a Sr a P 
astronomical flexure Js nov say. ITenee the mean of 
Or 


place, we have 7 := ; that is, the astronomical flexure is 


two observations of the same star made with the objective and 
ocular reversed will be free from the effect of flexure. More- 
over, the half difference of the measured zenith distances will 
be the astronomical flexure. It is here assumed that the abso- 
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lute flexures of the two halves remain the same when the ob- 
jective and ocular are interchanged. For a discussion by Hansen 
of the conditions necessary in the construction of the telescope in 
order to satisfy this condition (if possible), see Astr. Nach., Vol. 
XVII. p. 70.* 

As to the effect of gravity upon the form of the circle, see 
Besseu’s paper, Astr. Nach., Vol. XXV. 


205. Observations of the declination of the moon with the meridian 
cirele—In. these observations, the micrometer thread is usually 
brought into contact with the full limb, and a correction is 
applied to the deduced declination of the limb for the moon’s 
parallax and semidiameter. When the observation is not made 
in the meridian, the reduetion to the meridian (194) 1s also to be 
applied, together with a correction for the moon’s proper motion, 
The most precise formula for making these reductions is that, 
given by Besse, which is deduced as follows. 

In Fig. 46, p. 290, let O now represent the apparent position 
of the moon’s centre, and suppose the observed point of the 
moon’s limb to be designated by AL (uot given in the figure). 
Conceive an are to be drawn from A tangent to the moon’s limb. 
The point of contact Af, and the points A and O, form a triangle, 
right angled at AZ, of which the side 4/0 is the moon’s apparent 
semidiameter ==’, the side AO == 90° -} ¢, and the angle at A 
may be denoted by d. We have then 


sin s’=-- sin d cose 
Let 


6, = the observed declination of the limb, corrected for re- 
fraction, 
6’ = the apparent declination of the moon’s centre ; 


then in the triangle AOP we have the sides AO = 90° + ¢, 
PA = 90° — n, PO == 90° — 6’, and the angles PAO = 6, = 4, 
APO = 90° + (¢ — m); whence, as in Art. 199 


sin ¢’ == — sin m sin ¢ -+ cosn cos c sin (6, 4: @) 
cos 6’sin (tr -—-m) =: cosnsinc + sin n cos c sin (6, + @) 
cos 3/ cos (t — M) = cos c cos (0, + d) 


ee 
ne ie I FO 


2 erence conan wae. 


* See also Dr. Gotxi s remarks on the meridian circle of the Dudley Observatory, 
Proceedings of the Am. issociniion for the Adv. of Science, 10th meeting, p. 116. 
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But, as before, we shall neglect the insensible term sin 7 sin e, 
and put cos 7 = 1, and then the first and third of these equa- 
tions will suffice to determine 0’. Moreover, since in the case 
of the moon rt will not excced 1”, the neglect of m will cause 
no sensible error in cos(r — m). Ilence we take 


sin 3’== cos ¢ sin (6, = d) 
cos 3’ cos t == cos ¢ cos (, F a) 


or, developing the second members, 


sin 6’ == cos ¢ cos d sin 6, = sin s' cos 0, 
cos 6’ cos t = Cos ¢ Cos d cos 6, + sin s’ sin é, 


whence, by eliminating cos ¢ cos d, we find 
= sin s’ = sin 3’ cos 6, — cos 6’ sin 3, cost (195) 
If now we put 


é == the moon’s geocentric declination, 


$= c semidiameter, 

t= as eq. hor. parallax, 

g' == the geocentric or reduced latitude of the place of 
observation, 


p == the earth’s radius for the latitude g, 
4, 4'== the moon's distance from the centre of the earth 
and from the place of observation, respectively, the 
equatorial radius of the earth being unity, 


we have, by the formule of Art. 98, Vol. I, 


A’sin 6’ == 4d sin 5 — psin ¢’ 
4' cos 6’ = J cos 3 — p cos ¢’ cost 


this last being equivalent to the more rigorous one in (133) of 
Vol. I, when the moon is near the meridian; and by Art. 128, 
Vol. L., we also have 

Asin x’ = 4 sins- 


Substituting these expressions in (195), after multiplying it by 
4’, we find 


+= 4 sin s = 4 sin (6 — 6,) + 2 4 cos 6 sin 4, sin? }t 
— p sin (¢’ — 6.) — p cos ¢’ sin 4, sin’r 
Vor. If.—2n 
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ee 1 : 
Dividing by 4 = ——-» this becomes 
sin z 
=- sin s = sin (6 — d.) + 2 cos Osin 0, sin?$r 
— p sin z sin (g’ — 3.) — p sin z cos ¢g’sin 4, sin? c 


where the last term is evidently insensible. If then we put 
sin p = p sin z sin (¢’ — 4.) > (196) 
we have 
sin (6 — 6,) = sin p | sin $s — 2 cos S sin 4, sin?}r 


The last term (which is the reduction to the meridian) will 
seldom exceed 1/’, and may be put under the form 


: 15\ , 
sin & --(5] sin? 1”. sin 20. 7? 
The quantity c is here the true hour angle of the moon, to 
find which, let ' 


pz, == the sidereal time of the observation, 

a 66 v6 moon’s transit, 

A == the increase of the moon’s right ascension in one 
sidereal second ; 


t==(1—A)(@— aw) 


then 


and hence 


. 225, : 
R =: - aks 1” sin 26 (1 — a)? (« — »,) (197) 


The first two terms of the value of sin (¢ — d,) differ but little 
from sin (p = 8s). To find their exact value, we have 


sin p == sin s = sin (p = s) + sin p (1 — coss) = sin s (1 --- cos p) 


<= sin (p = 8) + 2sinpsin?$s = 2 sin s sin?43 p 


The last two terms of this will seldom amount to a tenth of a 
second, and therefore the formula may be regarded as perfectly 
accurate under the form 


sin p + sin 8 == sin(p = 8) = 4(p = 8) sin 1” sinp sins 


Now, since 6 — 0, and p = s differ by so small a quantity, the 
ratio of the sine to the arc will be the same for both of them: 
hence we shall hyve, with the utmost precision, 


é= 8 +pFsFh(p + s)sinpsins—R (198) 
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as given by Besset.* The upper or lower sign is to be used 
according as the north or the south limb is observed. 

The declination thus found is reduced to the time y, of the 
observation. But if we wish its value at the time of the meri- 
dian pas.age, we must add to it the correction (” — y,)4’, in 
which 4’ is the increase of the declination in one sidereal 
second, or 

Pea Ao 
60.1643 


where ad = the increase of declination in one minute of mean 
time, as now given in the American Ephemeris. The value of 
1 — Ais found as in Art. 154: namely, taking aa = the increase 
of the moon’s right ascension in one minute of mean time, we 
have 


ae eae 
~~ 60.1643 
so that, putting 
ee 
L P 


we shall have 
log (1 — 2) = ar. co. log B 


and log B may be taken from the table on page 179. 

In practice, it will generally be most convenient to apply the 
several reductions directly to the observed zenith distance, as in 
the following example. 


Exampusr.-—The deelination of the moon was observed with the 


meridian cirele of the Washington Obs rvatory, 1850, September 
17. The nadir point was first observea as follows: 


Circle eis 


on eres cat 8 ree ee = ee © i TT ST 


B C D |Means. .c.| Micrometer thread in co- 
___ |__|. L__} incidence with its image: 
tg jer tyra 117,60) mean of 10 readings = 
887.934. 


A 
Nadir point |——— 
at 20%.5 |9".9 


——— 


___ Means |0 80/1 .65]2 .10/1 50/1 .51|_ 


te emnammand 


The value of one revolution of the micrometer = 34/’.356, or 
ee ee ee 


* Tabule Regiomontane, Introd. p. LV. 


cay a ee oe ns ee ns er 
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1’’= 0°.0291; and hence, by the method of Art. 197, the micro. 
meter zero (or reading of the micrometer when the circle reading 
was 0° 0’ 0’’) was | 
(M) — 38°.934 + 07.0291 x 1.51 — 38°.978 
The observation of the moon was as follows, 8.L. denoting 
south limb: 


- 


| Circle Microscopes. Micro- 
Clock = | meter 
A B C D Mean. == I. 


——ee — a or mes macee- sow 


ee ere 


Moon, S. .]55° 52’ 46’.7)42".8 |45".2|46".1) 44.95 


Cel 


21417" 21'89".956 
32 [39 904 
ae 115, 


| Barom, 30.114 Att. Therm.64°. Ext. Therm.52°.8 


The circle was west, in which position the readings are zenith 
distances towards the south. The correction for runs was 
— 0.75 for 3’, and since the excess of the reading over a multiple 
of 3’ is 1’ 44’'.95, the proportional correction for runs is —- 0//.43, 

The clock time of transit of the moon’s centre over the meridian 
was pp = 21% 17” 16°.80. 

The latitude of the observatory is » — 88° 53’ 39/725, and 
therefore g — g’ = 11' 14.54, log ¢ = 9.9994302. The longitude 
is 5* 8™ 12* west of Greenwich. 

For the date of the observation, we take from the Nautical 
Almanae 

6 — —.16° 1.7 
ad = + 6.377 in 1™ mean time, za Ot 9” 64 
Aa == 27.0150 “« «6 “ me s =: 14’ 45.49 


whence log (1 — 4) = 9.98521 and 4’ = -+4 0.1060 


The correction for the micrometer, or Jf — (J), converted into 
seconds, is additive to the circle reading. The reduction to the 
meridian, or Jt, found by (197), is also algebraically additive to 
the circle reading, attention being paid to the sign of 6; and the 
correction for change of declination to be added to the circle read- 
ing will be —(--,) 4’. Since the sum of these three corrections 
should be the same for ch mierometer observation, the precision 
of the observaticns will be shown by computing this sum for 
each. Thus, we tind 
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b— Wy M — (Mf) R — (“@ — pf) 2’ Sums. 
sae A827 33”.60 — 0.00 + 0” 44 34.04 
— 15.2 a1 .82 — .03 +1 .61 33 .40 
—- 2A.2 380 .82:-; — .09 +2 .78 | 33.01 _ 

Mean — 33 .65 _ 


Hence we have 
Circle reading = 55° 52’ 44.95 


Corr. for runs = — 0 43 

Mean corr. for microm., &c. = +. 33 .65 

Apparent zenith distance== 655 53 18 17 

By Table II. Refraction = + 1 25 .60 

go! — 8,=9 —3,—(y—¢’) g—o,=: 55 54 48 . UT 
=: 55° 43’ 29” | —(p+s)= — 59 27 .24 

By (196), p44’ 41".75 —3(p+s)sinpsins= — 0 .10 
gy—é= 54 55 16 48 

g= 388 53 39 .25 


é—=—16 1 387 .18 


206. Observations of the declination of a planet, or the sun.—The 
larger planets are observed in the same manner as the moon, 
that is, by making the micrometer thread tangent to the limb, 
and when the planet is treated as a spherical body the observa- 
tion is also reduced in the same manner. 

In the case of the sun, both limbs may be observed. The 
reduction to the meridian may be facilitated by a table giving 
the logarithm of the factor 


b= =” sin 1” (1 —..)?sin 26 


for each day of the fictitious year (Vol. I. Art. 406), such as 
Bessev’s Table XU. of the Jabule Regiomontane. This table 
also gives for each day of the year the value of 


a = increase of the sun’s declination in 100 sidereal seconds, 


80 that the reduction of the observed iecli ination to the meridian, 
including the correction for the change of declination in the 
interval 7, is 

ar 


a 
100 1" 
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The correction for parallax may be put under the form 


" 

_ sons pain (g’ — 6) 
in which r = sun’s distance from the earth, the mean distance 
being unity, and in each observatory this quantity may be com- 
puted for the latitude, and for each day of the year, and also 
inserted in the table. In order to embrace every thing necessary 
for the complete reduction of the observed declination, the table 
contains also the sun-s semidiameter for each day of the fictitious 
year. 


207. Correction of the observed declination of a planet's or the moon's 
limb for spheroidal figure and defective ilumination—Let us con- 
sider the most general case of a spheroidal planet partially 
illuminated. The correction to reduce the observed declination 
of the limb to that of the centre is equal to the perpendicular 
distance from the centre to the micrometer thread, which is 
tangent to the limb and perpendicular to the meridian. The 
formule for computing this perpendicular in general are (Vol. I. 
p. 580) 


tan #3 ; ‘ : 
tan # = ——_ sin y =: sin #’ sin V 
c 


$ sin 3 cos 7 


s ar 
sin # 


in which s’’ is the required perpendicular, 2 the angle which it 
makes with the axis of the planet (reckoning from the north 
point of the disc towards the cast), ¢ is a constant depending upon 
the eccentricity of the planct’s meridian, V the angular distance 
of the carth and sun as seen from the planet, and s is the equa- 
torial radius of the disc, or greatest apparent semidiameter at the 
time of the observation. The perpendicular here coincides 
with the declination circle, and consequently we have at once 
3 = — p, or 180° -- p, according as the north or the south limb 
is observed; p denoting, as in the article referred to, the position 
angle of the axis of the planet. From the discussion in Vol I. 
Art. 354, it follows that (putting — p for 8) the north limb will 
be full (and, consequenti”, the south limb gibbous) when sin p 
and sin V have the same sign. We shall, therefore, here change 
the sign of sin y, and take 
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tan : 
tan p’ = aed sin y = sin p’ sin V 
199) 
s. sin ( 
3 = r; : ao COs 7 | 


in which s,= the greatest apparent semidiameter at the mean 
distance of ‘the sun from the earth, and 7’ = the planet’s geocen- 
tric distance. We then have the rule: the north or the south limb 
is the full limb according as sin y is positive or negative. The formule 
for computing p, V, and ¢ are given in Vol. I. Arts. 348 et seq., 
and s,is given on p. 578. 

The gibbosity of Saturn, however, is wholly insensible, and 
even that of Jupiter at the north and south points of the limb 
cannot exceed 0/’.05, which is so much less than the usual errors 
of declination observations that it may be disregarded. ITence, 
for Saturn and Jupiter the correction will depend only upon the 
figure of the planct, and will be computed by the equations 


an p S, sinp — ¢s, cosp 


tan p’ = ae Oe ae 

c Yr sinp’ =r’ cosp’ 
in which for Jupiter we take log e = 9.9672, and for Saturn 
¢ = (1 -- ee cos? l) == 7/1 — [9.2700] cos? Ht Land p being taken 
directly from the tables for Saturn’s Ring given in the Ephemeris. 

A further simplification may be permitted in the case of 
Saturn; for, on account of the small values of p, the ratio oe 
will be very nearly unity, and if we take gia 8 we shall 
have the true value of s’’ within less than 0/7.06. . 

It is hardly necessary to remark that when we neglect the 
gibbosity of Jupiter or Saturn, the mean of the observed dech- 
nations of the north and south limbs gives at once the declination 
of the centre. 

For Mars, Venus, and Mercury the correction will be only for 
defective illumination; but in this case we can avoid the separate 
computation of p and V, as follows. Substituting in the equa- 
tion for sin y (199) the values of sin p and sin V given in Vol. I. 
p. 577, and moreover observing that, since these bodies are 
regarded as spherical, we have ¢ == 1, and, consequently, p’ == p, 
there results 


sin y = = [cos 8’sin D — sin 6’cos D cos(a’—A)] (200) 
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a’, 3)’ = the planet’s right ascension and declination, 
A, D = the sun’s L us 
, 4’ = tho earth’s and the planct’s distances from the sun; 


and a positive value of sin y will here also indicate that the north 
limb is full and the south limb gibbous, and a negative value 
the reverse. Adapting this formula for logarithms, we have, 
therefore, 

tan #’ = tan D sec (a’ — A) 
R sin( F — 8’) sin D (201) 


sin == --—, 
a R' sin #' 


or, more conveniently, perhaps, 


tan LH = tan 0’ cos (a! — A) 


sete ca & sin (.D— £) cos 8’ (201*) 
rn cos H 


E being taken less than 90°, with the sign of its tangent. 
Then we find the reduction to the centre of the planet by the 
formula 

a= “ COS x (202) 


If the declination of a ezsp of Venus or Mercury has been 
vbserved, we must find p by the formula (Vol. I. p. 577) 


tan p == cot (a’ — A) sin (2 — 5’) sec F (203) 


in which /’ has the same value as above, and then the reduction 
to the centre of the planet will be 


s 
P28 
so = = COS p 


For the moon, when the gibbous limb has been observed, the 
formule (201) may be used for computing 7; but on account of 
the small difference of R and 2’, we may put their quotient = 1. 
Since the declination of the gibbous limb will not be observed 
except when the moon is nearly full, it will be best to reduce 
the observations as if the observed limb were full, according to 
Art. 205, and then to apply a small correction for gibbosity. 
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This correction will be as==s — scosy=s versiny. ence the 
formule for the moon will be 


tan £ = tan 0’ cos (a! — A) 
: sin (D) — £) cos 6’ 
sny — Sa aaee—ee 
cos # 
AS = S versin 7 


(204) 


Example 1.—The apparent declination of the southern cusp 
of Venus, at its transit over the meridian of Greenwich, July 16, 
1852, observed with the transit cirele, was 


d’ = 15° 0’ 45”.60 
From the Nautical Almanac, we have 


a’ == BF 11" 1.46 log r’ == 9.4675 
A=T 48 42.80 Dp ee 21> 13" 
and from Vol. I. p. 578, 


s, = 8.55 


Hence, by (203), we find log tan p = 0.0031, and, consequently, 
a Be cos p == 20.53 
r 


and the apparent declination of the planet’s centre was, there- 
fore, 
6 == 15° 1 6.18 


ExamMpLe 2.—The apparent declinations of Jupiter’s north and 
south limbs, observed at Greenwich, March 18, 1852, were— 


N.L. 6’ =: — 17° 21’ 57".36 
§.L. 0/2: —17 22 37 61 


To illustrate the complete formula, let us take the gibbosity 
of the planet into account. For this purpose, we take from the 
Nautical Almanac 


a! = 230° 56’.4 A =: 224° 25.0 
é'’=- — 17 22.2 e = 23 27.5 log 7’ == 0.6783 


and from Vol. I. p. 574, 


nm == 897° 56'.5 ¢ == 25° 25'.8 
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Hence, by the formule (619), Vol. L, 


F'= 201° 237.5 == 284° 52’3 
V= A—A=— 10° 27’.7 
FE" = — 20° 47'.5 log tan P= 9.4281 


Then, by (199), taking log c = 9.9672, we have 

log sin 7 = 8.7025 
from which it follows that the south limb was full. Hence, 
taking s, = 99/’.70, we find 


For full limb (9") = 9" P. 
r’ sin p’ 


For gibbous limb s” == (s”) cosy == 19 47 


= 19.50 


The declination of the centre was, therefore, according to 
these observations, 


From N.L. 6 =: — 17° 22’ 16”.83 
“« §.T. “ « 18 11 


Considering the difference of these results, which is by no 
means as great as often occurs in the Greenwich observations of 
Jupiter, it appears that the practice there followed of always 
applying the polar semidiameter (which is the one given in the 
Nautical Almanac) is quite accurate enough for these observations, 
Our more exact method will not be without application, however, 
in cases where greater refinement both in observation and 
reduction are attained. 


EXAmeLe 3.—At Greenwich, Feb. 6, 1852, the declination of 
the moon’s centre dedueed from an ‘Slean ration of the north 
limb, on the assumption that this hmb was full, was 


= + 13° 17’ 0.58 
For the time of the moon’s transit on this date, we have 


== 108° 187.6 A1—= 819° 56.1 
s:= 10751’ DL -=— 15 36.3 


whence, by (204. 


X= — 2° 58’ 
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which shows that the north limb was gibbous. The correction 
was 
AS = S§ versin y = 1”.33 


and the true declination was, therefore, 


d= + 18° 171.91 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE ALTITUDE AND AZIMUTH INSTRUMENT. 


208. Tris instrument may be regarded as a transit instrument 
combined with both a vertical and a horizontal circle, by means 
of which both the altitude and the azimuth of a star may 
be observed at the instant of its transit through the vertical 
plane described by the telescope. This combination is not often 
used for the higher purposes of astronomical research, as every 
additional movement introduced ito an Instrument diminishes 
its stability and increases the risk of error. TLowever, at Green- 
wich, a regular series of extra-meridian observations of the moon 
is carricd on with such an instrument, for the sake of comparison 
with meridian observations. The instrument has there received 
the name of the aliazimuth. In other places, it has been called 
the astronomical theodolite; and, in fact, the general theory of the 
instrument, which will be given hereafter, will be found to be 
direetly applicable to the coimmon theodolite employed in geo- 
detie measurement. 

Still another name is the zniversal instrument, so ealled on 
account of its nmnerous applications; but this name is usually 
given only to the portable instrnments of this class. The small 
universal instruments of Erren are well known. 


4 
209. Sometimes the horizontal cirele is reduced to small 
dimensions, and designed simply as a finder, or to set the instru- 
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ment approximately at a given.azimuth; while the vertical circle 
is made of unusually large dimensions, and is intended for the 
most refined astronomical measurement. The instrument is 
then known simply as a vertical circle. Such is the Erten Vertical 
Circle of the Pulkowa Observatory, the telescope of which has 
a focal length of 77 inches, and its vertical circle a diameter of 
43 inches.* 

This instrument is permanently mounted upon a solid granite 
pier G, Plates X. and XL, which is insulated from the walls and 
floor of the building. It stands upon a tripod which is adjusted 
by foot screws. The three feet are so placed that two of them are 
in the east and west line: hence, but one of these two is seen in 
Plate X., which is a projection of the instrument upon the plane 
of the meridian, while all three are seen in Plate XI., which is 
a projection upon the plane of the prime vertical. The meridional 
foot screw wv carries a small circle 7 graduated into 360°, the index 
of which is attached to the foot. One revolution of this circle 
changes the inclination of the instrument in the plane of the 
meridian 818/’: consequently, one division corresponds to 0/7.88. 

The centre of the instrument is held in place by the support 
a attached to the pier. 

The vertical stand consists of a hollow cone of brass, in which 
turns the stcel axis §. The lower extremity of this axis 1s convex 
and smoothly finished, and is supported by a system of three 
counterpoises c, suspended upon levers which relieve the pressure 
upon the bearing puints of the vertical axis, and thus diminish 
the friction. At the top of the conical stand is a 138 inch azimuth 
circle, the verniers of which are attached to the axis. This is 
provided with a clamp and tangent screw which is moved by the 
rod d in giving the upper portion of the instrument a small 
motion in azimuth. 

The upper extremity of the vertical steel axis carries the strong 
oblong bar e, which may be called the bed of the instrument. 
On this bed rests the adjustable frame vfgv, which supports the 
horizontal axis 7 inthe Vs atvv. This axis should be perpen- 
dicular to the vertical axis, and its adjustment in this respect is 
effected by means of two opposing screws at h. 

The axis i has two equal cylindrical pivots of steel at vv. It is 


hollow, to admit light f:om tiie lamp x, which is reflected upon 
aaa nn 


* See Description de Vabser. cent., &c., p. 180. 
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the threads of the reticule of the telescope by a mirror in the 
interior of the tube atu. The telescope and principal vertical 
circle o are firmly and invariably attached to one extremity of 
this axis. At the opposite end of the axis is a smaller vertical 
circle m, which serves as a finder. From the centre of this 
finding circle radiate four conical arms terminating in ivory 
balls n. The telescope is swept in the vertical plane solely by 
means of these balls, never by touching the telescope or prin- 
cipal vertical circle, When the telescope is approximately 
pointed and clamped, fine vertical motion is given to the tangent 
screw by the rod k& The instrument is swept in azimuth by 
means of an ivory ball at 2, the fine azimuthal motion being 
given by the rod d. 

The circle is read off by four microscopes attached to a square 
frame a, which is fixed to the frame vfgv. The level 3 attached 
to this frame indicates its inclmation with respect to the horizon. 
The circle is divided to 2%, and the microscopes read direetly to 
single seconds, and by estimation to 0’7.1, or even less. The 
probable error of reading of a single microscope is given by 
Prrrrs as only 0/7.090 in observations by day, and 0/.098 in 
observations by night. 

The friction of the horizontal axis in the Vs is diminished by 
the single counterpoise p, which, by means of a lever, the fulcrum 
of which is at g, supports the principal part of the weight of the 
telescope, vertical circles, and horizontal axis, by exerting an 
upward pressure at r. The point r being at suitable distances 
from the two Vs respectively (nearer to the principal cirele than 
to the finder), the friction in both Vs is equally relieved; while 
the whole ee of the movable portion of the justrunient is 
transferred to a point g, very near to the vertical axis of rotation. 

The striding level s rests upon the pivots of the horizontal 
axis, and, by reversal i in the usual manner, serves to measure the 
melnaton of this axis to the horizon. 

The reticule at ¢is composed of three horizontal threads, two 
of which are close parallel threads (the clear space between them 
heing only 6’’), which serve for the obsérvation of objects which 
present sensible dises, or of those which are too faint to be 
observed by bisection (see Art. 198). The third thread is 18” 
from the others, and is uscd in obse:ving stars by bisection. 
The unequal distances prévent mistakes in the choice of threads. 
These horizontal threads are crossed by two vertical ones, the 
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distance of which is 1’ of are. The middle point between these 
determines the optical centre of the instrument, and all obser- 
vations are made as nearly as possible at this point. 

The extreme accuracy attainable in the observation of zenith 
distances with this instrument may be inferred from the follow- 
ing values of the zenith point Z (see Art. 219) of the circle, as 
cited by Struve, from observations by PETERS upon Polaris at its 
upper and lower culminations: 


vais! Upper transit. |pnig¢ from Lower transit. nig fant 
mean, g mean. 

April 13 | 0° 0’ 337.18 |-— 0.32 April 14 | 0° 0’ 33’.64 |—. 0.08 

14 33 .26/— 0 .19 16 33 .321—- 0 .40 

17 83 82,40 37 20 83 .45|— 0 .27 

19 33 .27|— 0 .18 21 383 .94)-+ 0 .22 

20 33 .75/+- 0 .80 22 83 48|--0 .24 

22 33 .17|— 0 .28 24 33 .50);— 0 .22 

24 83 .45| 0 .00 25 | 33 94/4 0 22 

25 83 .68|-+ 0 .23 26 83 .98|+ 0 26 

26 33 .29'— 0 .16 . 27 33 .82 |-}- 0 .10 

27 83 .68/+ 0 .28 28 34 12/4 0 .40 
Mean 0 0 33 45 Mean 0 0 33 .72 


Hence, assuming that the zenith point of the circle was constant, 
the probable error of an observed value of 7% was, for either 
series, = 0/'.22. -This error, however, is the combined eftect of 
error of observation and variability of Z But the probable 
error of observation was obtained from the diserepancies between 
the several values of the latitude deduced from these same obser- 
vations, and was == 0.17: so that the probable error of 4 
arising from variation in the instrument was = 1/[(0/.22) 
— (0’.17)] =: 0.14. The means for the two transits differ by 
0.27, which results from the use of different divisions of the 
circle and different parts of the micrometers. To compare them 
justly, it would be necessary first to eliminate especially the 
division errors. | 

In order to eliminate the effects of flexure, the objective and 
ocular are made inverchangeable (see Art. 204). 

The dimensions of the various parts of the instrument may be 
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taken from the plates, which are accurately drawn upon a scalo 


of z-* 


210. The portable universal instruments are usually so arranged 
that the vertical circle may be removed altogether from the 
jnstrument when horizontal angles only are to be measured. 
One of these instruments is represented in Plate XII. In Fig. 1, 
the instrument is arranged for measuring horizontal angles 
exclusively. In Fig. 2, the telescope of Fig. 1 is replaced by 
another which is connected with a vertical cirele and (unlike the 
azimuth telescope) is at the end of the horizontal axis. The 
weight of the telescope and vertical circle is counterpoised by a 
weight at the opposite end of the axis. The foeal length of the 
telescope in Instruments of this kind seldom exceeds 24 inches. 

The following discussion of the theory of these instruments 
will apply to any of the forms above mentioned, as I shall con- 
sider their two applications—to azimuths and to altitudes— 
in‘lependently of each other. 


911. Azimuths.—Let A IT, Fig. 49, represent the true horizon, 
Athe zenith. Let us suppose the vertical 
axis of the instrument to be inelined to the 
true vertical line, so that when produced it 
meets the celestial sphere in 4’. Tet Ayll’ 4y 
be the great circle of which 4! 1s the pole. 
The plane of this cirele is that of the gra- 
duated horizontal cirele of the instrument. 
Let us suppose, further, that the horizontal 
rotation axis, whieh should be at right py coer 
angles to the vertical axis, and, consequently, parallel to the 
horizontal circle, makes a small angle with this cirele. As the 
instrument revolves about its vertical axis, this rotation axis will 
describe a conical surface, and the prolongation of this axis to 
the celestial sphere will describe a small cirele AA’ parallel to 
A,H’. Tict A be the point in which this axis produced through 
the cirele end meets the sphere at the time of an observation, 
and O the position of a star observed on any given vertical thread 


eed 


Fig. 49. 
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* For all the particulars of the use of this instrument in the determination of the 
declination of a circumpolar star, consult the memoir of Dr. C. A. F. Perers, 
Astron. Nach., Vol. XXII., Resultate aus Peobachtungen des Polarsterns am LErtelschen 
Verticalkreise der Pulkowaer Sternwarte. 
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in the field. As the telescope revolves upon the horizontal axis, 
its axis of collimation describes a great circle of which A is the 
pole, and the given thread destribes a small circle parallel to 
this great circle. Let 


¢ = the distance of the thread from the collimation axis, 
positive when the thread is on the same side of the 
collimation axis as the vertical circle, 

6 = the elevation of A above the horizon as given by the 
spirit level applied to the horizontal axis, positive when 
the circle end of this axis is too high, 

¢ = the inclination of the vertical axis to the true vertical 


line, 

i’ =the inclination of the ‘horizontal axis to the azimuth 
circle, 

a= AZH, 

a’ — AZ' TH, 

A =the azimuth of the star O, reckoned from A, as the 
origin, 

z = the zenith distance of the star; 


then, in the triangle AZZ’, we have AZ = 90° — b, ZZ’ =i, 
AZ! = 90° — 0’, AZZ’ = 180° — a, AZ'Z =a’, and hence, by 
: : 
Sph. Trig., | 
sin b = cos a’ cos 7’ sin 7 -+ sin ?’ cos? 
cos b cos «& = cos a’ cos 2’ cos 1 — sin 7 sin ¢ 
cos } sin a == sin a’ cos 7?’ 


But, 7, 7’, and 6 being always so small that we can neglect their 
squares, these equations may be reduced to the following 


ae \ (205) 


b=-icosa’+i-=icosat+? 


In the triangle AZO, we have the angle AZO = A,ZO + A,ZA 
—= A + 90°—a, and the sides AO = 90°+ ¢, AZ = 90°— J, 
ZO =z; and hence 


— sin ¢ == sin 6 cos z — cos b sin 2 sin(A — a) 


or, since c and 6 are small, 
b c 


tan z sin 2 


sin’ 4A —~a) = 


Hence sin (A — a) is alsu a sma!l quantity, and the angle A —@ 
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sg either nearly 0° or nearly 180°. When the vertical circle at 
the extremity of the horizontal axis is to the left of the observer, 
as supposed in the above diagrath, it is evident that A and a are 
nearly equal, and A — ais nearly 0°. But if the instrument be 
revolved about its vertical axis, the azimuth circle remaining 
fixed, and the telescope be again directed to the same point O, 
the vertical circle will be on the right of the observer, and the 
angle a will be increased by 180°. In this case, therefore, 180° 
— (A --a) will be a small quantity. Putting, then, A —a or 
180° — (A — a) for sin (A — a), we have 


A=a-+ bdcot z+ ¢ cosee z [Cirele L.] 
A =: a -+ 180° — b cot z —eccosecez (Circle R.] 


Now, ais not read directly from the azimuth circle; but if we 
put A’= the actual reading and A, ~ the reading when the 
point A in the diagram is at A’ (in which case the telescope, 
when horizontal, is directed towards the point A,), we have 


== a’ oes A’ -~— A, [Circle LJ 
a+ 180° = A'—A, [Circle R.] 
and, therefore, 
A == A'’— A, + b cot z + € cosce 2 


We have supposed the azimuths to be reckoned from the point 
A,; but it is indifferent what point of the eircle is taken as the 
origin when the instrument is used only to deterinine differences 
of azimuth, sinee the constant A, of the above equation will 
disappear in taking the difference of two values of A. For 
absolute azimuths, let us denote the azimuth ot the point A, from 
the south point of the horizon by 4,; then the azimuth of the 
star, also reckoned from the south point, will be equal to the 
above value increased by A, Lt, therefore, we add A, to the 
second member, and then write aA for the constant A,— A,, we 
shall have 


-+ Circle | 
— : ‘ os t e ADE i ie ae 2 


where A now denotes the absolute azimuth of the star, and 44 

18 the index correction of the circle, or reduction of the readings 

to absolute azimuths. The readings for cirele right differing by 

180° from those for circle left, we shall always assume that the 

former have been increased or diminished by 180°, when two 
Vou. II.—21 . 
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observations in different positions of the instrument are com. 
pared. We must now determine the quantities c, 6, and aA. 


212. To find ce and 6.—The most convenient method of finding 
e with a fixed instrument is to employ a collimating telescope 
placed on a level with the horizontal axis, such as that of Plate 
III. Fig. 2. The cross thread of the collimator is observed as an 
infinitely distant point or star, whose zenith distance is 90°; and 
-hence cot z = 0, cosecz = 1. Observing it both with circle left 
and circle right, let A’ and A” be the readings of the azimuth 
circle (the latter reading being changed 180°); then we have 


A=A’+aA-+e 
A A" 2b wA Se 
whence 
¢== 1(A”— A’) (207) 


which will give ¢ with its proper sign for circle left. 
If, however, the collimator is below the level of the horizontal 
axis, so that the telescope must be depressed to observe it, we 


shall have 
A= A’ + AA 4. db cot z+ ¢ cosec 2 
A = A" + aA —b cot z — ¢ cosee 2 


in which z = the zenith distance of the collimator = 90° + de- 
pression of the telescope, as given by the vertical circle; and 


then 
c= 1(A" — A’) sinz — b cos 2 (208) 


and 6 must be observed with the striding level applied to the 
axis, 28 in the case of the transit instrument. 

When the telescope is furnished with a micrometer, the value 
of ¢ can be found with still greater accuracy, by means of two 
collimators, as in Art. 145. 


213. In some cases the spirit level cannot be reversed upon 
the axis, but is permanently attached to it or to the frame which 
supports it. It is then reversed only when the instrument is 
reversed, and it becomes necessary to know the level zero, or 
that reading of the level which corresponds to a truly horizontal 
position of the axis. Tet this reading be denoted by J, and ict 
tbe the readin: at any observation; then we have 


b==1— |, 
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where / is the mean of the readings of the two ends of the 
bubble, the readings towards the circle end: being always 
reckoned as positive. Then to find J, we have recourse to the 
observation of two stars, one near the zenith and the other near 
the horizon, or of the same star at different times. Let A’ and 
A” be the circle readings, z’ and 2” the zenith distances of the 
high star for circle left and circle right, respectively; U’, (’” the 
level readings ; then, A, and A, being the true azimuths, we have 


A, =A’ + 4A + (l' — 1) cot 2 + ¢ cosec 2 
A, =: A” — aA — (1"” — |) cot 2”-~ ¢ cosec 2” 


The difference between A, and A, may be accurately computed 
from the known place of the star, and a small error in its 
assumed place will not sensibly affect this difference. Ifthe star 
is near the meridian (which will be advisable), the change in 
azimuth will be sensibly proportional to the interval of time 
between the two observations: so that if 7’ and T" are the 
sidereal clock times, and dA the change of azimuth in one 
second, we shall have 


A, — A, = A(T" — T") (209) 


in which 7” — "is in seconds; and dA may be found by the 
differential formula 

_ dA _ 15" cos 6 cosq 

aT sing 


Se 
\ 
| 


where 6 = the star’s declination, and the parallactic angle q is 
found by Art. 15 of Vol. I. The difference of the above equa- 
tions will then give us the equation 


— ml, +- ne == p (210) 
where, to abbreviate, we denote the known quantities as follows: 


m == cot z -+ cot 2” nm == cosec 2’ + cone a (211) 
p =A" — A'— (A, — A,)—l cot 2 — I” cot 2” 


In like manner, the low star gives a similar equation, 
aoe 9 
—mi+nve=p' (212) 


and from the two equations the unknown quantities /, and ¢ are 
found by the usual method of elimination. If a greater number 
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of stars have been observed, the equations may be combined by 
the method of. least squares. Where there is a collimator, it 
may always be used as the low star of this method. 


214. To determine the index correction 4A, observe any 
known star in either position of the mstrument; then, having 
computed its true azimuth A (Vol. I. Art. 14), we have 


AA == A —-(A’+ b cot z + ¢ cosce 2) (213) 


215. With a portable instrument, such as is described in Art. 
210, the use of a collimator is impracticable, since the telescope 
is at the extremity of the axis, and, therefore, cannot be directed 
towards the collimator in both positions. We must then employ 
stars, as in the preceding article; but, asin portable instruments 
the inclination 6 is usually found directly by the striding level, 
asingle star observed in both positions of the instrument will 
suffice. If we take the pole star when near the meridian, we 
can suppose z to have the same value for both observations, and 
we shall have the two equations 


A, == A' + aA + BD’ cot s + ¢ cosee 2 
A, = A" 4+ ad — b" cot z — ¢ cosec z 


whence 


c= 4[A"” — A’—(A, — A] sinz — 3.’ + 6") cosz (214) 


and it will then be expedient to determine aA at the same time 
from either A, or A,. | 


216. If instead of a single vertical thread there are several 
such threads, the horizontal transit of the star is observed over 
each by the clock, as in ordinary transit observations, the reading 
of the horizontal circle remaining constant. If the star is not 
too far from the equator, the intervals of time between the 
transits over the tiireads may be assumed to be proportional to 
the distances of the threads, and then the mean of the times 
will be the time of the star’s transit over the mean thread. The 
collimation constant ¢. determined from stars as in the preceding 
articles, will then be that of the mean thread. 

If some of the threads have failed to be observed, let fi, fa &¢- 
be the distances of the threads from the mean ‘thread, positive 
for threads on the same side of the mean as the vertical circle: 
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and let f, be the mean of the distances of the threads observed, 
and J, the mean of the observed times. Then f, + c is the dis- 
tance of the mean of the observed threads from the collimation 
axis; and the azimuth at the time 7) 1s found by the formula 
(206), substituting f, + ¢ for c. 


217. If, however, we wish to proceed rigorously, we can 
reduce each thread to the mean thread by the complete formula 
(188), 

sin 


sin J = —-— —.—. + 2 tantsin?} J 
cos 6 Cos n cost + : 


where J ia the interval of time in which the star describes the 
distance f, and ¢=-7 — m, t being the east hour angle of the 
star, and m and n being determined by (78). But we can sim- 
plify this formula for our present purpose as follows. Let A, 
Fig. 50, be the point in which the horizontal axis of the eee 
instrument meets the sphere when produced through ~* "> 
the circle end (as in Fig. 49); Z the zenith; P the pole; 

QO the star when in the collimation axis of the telescope. 0 


Since the small inelination of the horizontal and verti- 7 i i 
cal axes will not sensibly affect the thread intervals, we 

ean here regard A as the pole of the vertical circle ZO, 

and the triangle OPD may be regarded as right angled | 


at D. In this triangle we have, according to the de- 
finitions of m, n, and 7t in Art. 123, the angle OPD == OPZ 
~ APZ =: — tr — (90° — m) = — 90° —t, and the side PD 
a: AP —- 90° = (90° —n) — 90°=— nn. We have also OP 
= 90° — 6, and the parallactic angle POD = q. Hence 


cos n cost == — COS ¢ 
tant== tang sind 


and our formula becomes 


sin J = —- -—-—*—— -} 2sind tang sin?) Z 
cos 6 cusg | 
This applies for circle left. For circle right it is only necessary 
to change the sign of the first term, so that the complete for- 
voula is : 
sin f 


sin J = = ———-- — -+- 2 sind tan gsin? 4 (215) 
COS d COS g 
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in which we take head sign for praes s , and I will be the 


correction algebraically additive to the observed time on a thread 
to reduce it to the mean thread. The angle q is found by the 
formula 
sin A cos 9 
sin g = --——- ---— 
Cos 6 

where q will have a negative value for a negative value of sin A, 
that is, for a star east of the meridian. 

Tt is evident that, except for stars of considerable declination, 
the last term of (215) will be inappreciable, and that we may 
usually take 


(216) 


i==—_ : 
cos 6 cos q 


(217) 


which amounts to assuming that J is proportional to jf, as in the 
preceding article. 


218. To find the equatorial values f of the thread intervals, 
we observe the transit of a slow moving star near the meridian, 
and from the observed intervals Z we deduce 

sin f = = sin J cosd cos q¢ 

219. Anith distances.—Let Z, Fig. 51, be the zenith; Z’ and A 
the points in which the vertical and horizontal axes meet the 
celestial sphere; BB’O' the great circle of 
which A is the pole, and, consequently, the 
circle which represents the vertical circle of 
the instrument. This circle is also that which 
is described by the collimation axis of the 
telescope. Jet the star O be observed on a 
horizontal thread OO’, which is perpendicular 
to the great circle BO’ and coincides with 
the are AO’ produced. The point B’, in 
which AZ’ produced meets the circle BB’, represents the ex- 
tremity of that diameter of the alidade circle which is in the 
plane of the vertical axis of the instrument. The arc B’O’, or 
the angle B’AO’ which it measures, is then the zenith distance, 
as given directly by the circle when the circle readings for B’ 
and O’ are given. Let the reading of the circle, when the thread 
is at .B’, be denoted by ¢,, aud the reading on the star by ¢, and 
put B’O’ or B’.1O’ = z,; then, for circle left, 


4=4,—6 


Fig. 51. 
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the graduations of the circle being supposed to increase from 
right to left. Now, for different azimuths the relative position 
of B and JB’ is different; and they coincide only when the point 
A is in the plane of the circle ZZ’. Their relative position at 
any time is given by the level attached to the alidade circle; for 
let 1, be the reading of the level when B and B’ coincide, and 
ithe reading in any other case; then, denoting BB’ by az,, we 
have 
42, == l, —l 


where we take the left-hand end of the level as the positive end, 
the observer facing the circle, and (is half the algebraic sun of 
the readings of the ends of the bubble. 

Let us now denote the are BO’ by 2’; then we have 


2’ =2,-+ dz, 


and in the triangle AOZ we have the required true zenith dis 
tance ZO = 2z, the angle OAZ = 2’; and, in accordance with 
the notation before employed, AO = 90° + OO!’ = 90° + «¢, 
AZ=: 90° — 6. Hence - 


cos z == — sinc sin b + cosc cos 0 cos 2 
Substituting cos 2’ == cos? 32’ — sin? $2’, we obtain 


cos 2 == — sin ¢ sin b (cos? $2’ + sin? $ 2’) 
-++- cos c cos b (cos? § 2’ — sin? $2’) 
== cos (c +- b) cos? $2’ — cos (¢ — 6) sin? } 2’ 
cos 2’ —cosz = 2sin 3 (2 + 2’) sin 3 (@ — 2’) 
== 28in?$(e + b) cos? 3.2’ — 2 sin? 3 (¢ — b) sin? 3 2 


The second member involving only the squares of the small 
quantities ¢ and b, the correction z — 2’ is very small, so that for 
the factor sin $(z + 2’) we may take sin z2’= 2 sin $2’ cos 42’. 
Ifence, substituting the arcs forthe sines of the quantities 3 (z— 2’), 
$(¢ + 6), 4(¢ — 6), we find 

c—b 


z —7=(° = -) sin 1” cob dz’ —( ) sinl’tangz’ =e (218) 
and e will denote the correction for collimation and the inclina- 
tion of the horizontal axis. Substituting the value of z’ above 
given, we find as the value of the zenith distance given by the 
observation circle left, 

a= §,—- f+ L—t+e 
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In this equation the constants ¢, and J, are unknown; but if we 
now revolve the instrument 180° in azimuth, and observe the 
zenith distance of the same point, we shall have 


fae Az,== —(i,—l’) 


where ¢’ and /’ denote the new readings of circle and level; and 
hence, for circle right, 


eo (’— §, —1,4+ +2 


in which e’ is computed by the formula 


4 \2 ov OR a2 
= (“E") sin 1” cot 17 —(‘ = : sin 1” tan $ 2’ 


ce’ and 6’ being the collimation and the inelination of the hori- 
zontal axis in this second observation. The mean of the two 
values of z is 


c= 407-9 4+30U-)D +30 4+) (219) 
Their difference gives the constant quantity 
thE OFEWED ELE —8) (220) 


If the observed point is moving, as in the case of a star, the value 
of z obtained by (219) is the zenith distance at the mean time 
between the two observations; and, m general, if a series of zenith 
distances is taken, one half in each position of che circle, and if 
¢ denotes the mean of all the readings of the circle in the first 
position, ¢’the mean of all the readings in the second position, 
{and l’ the corresponding means of the readings of the circle 
level, the value of z given by (219) will be the zenith distance at 
the mean of all the observed times, provided always that the series 
is not extended so far as to introduce second differences of the 
change of zenith distance. The correction for second differences, 
when necessary, may be found by Vol. I. Art. 151. 

The corrections ¢ and é’ are, however, usually rendered insen- 
sible in practice by observing the star only in the middle of the 
field, or as near the middle vertieal thread as possible, which 1s 
effected by giving the instrument a slow motion in azimuth while 
the star passes obliquely across the field, and thus keeping the 
middle thread constantly upon the star until it is bisected by the 
horizontal thread. 
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920. The equation (220) gives the constant ¢, + J, only when 
the observed point is fixed. The cross thread of a collimating 
telescope, or a distant terrestrial object, may be used as such a 
fixed point; and, making the observations in the two positions of 
the circle only in the middle of the field, we shall have e’ —e=0: 
so that if we denote this constant by Z we shall have 


SHAE OV+ AGH) (221) 


With this constant thus determined, a single observation of a star, 
in either position of the instrument, will suffice to determine its 
zenith distance, since we shall then have 


z= Z—(£+4+)) for circle L. 7 ano 
eit ly-ae « RR -_ 


The constant Z expresses the zenith point of the instrument, since 
in any position of the instrument it is equal to the corrected circle 
reading when the observed object is in the zenith. 

If we wish to deduce Z from the two observations of a star, at 
the times T'and 7’, we must compute the difference between the 
zenith distances for the interval 7’ — 7, which, when the interval 
is stall, may be dene by the differential formula 


az = (T'— T) == (T" T) cosy sin A 
¢ 


in Which 7’ — 7’ is supposed to be reduced to seconds of arc; 
and then we shall have 


BaaSEbSYVEUL+U)— daz 


It should be remarked that when (/is numerically less than 
€ we should increase it by 360°, both in finding z and Z. 

When the two observations, in opposite positions of the axis, 
are made very near to the meridian, it will be advisable to reduce 
each to the meridian by applying the correction for circum- 
ineridian altitudes, Vol I. equation (289) or (290). 


ExaMPLE.—To determine the zenith point of an ERtEL uni- 
versal instrument, the telescope was directed towards a distant 
terrestrial object, and the horizontal thread was brought into 
coincidence with a sharply defined point in the object, twice in 
each position of the vertical circle. The readings of the circle 
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and level were as below. The graduations of the level proceed 
continuously from the right to the left end of the tube, so that 
the values of / are simply the arithmetical means of the readings 
of the two ends of the bubble. The value of one division = 2’’.0. 


Circle readings. |Level readings. Z 
feats 180° 2 30".| 40.2 14.6 | 27.4 
| 180 235 | 404 14.5 | 27.45 


399 56 20 | 388.2 


irelo BR. 
uae 359 56 30 | 38.5 


Hence, taking the means, we have 


12.8 | 25.5 
12.9 | 25.7 


€ = 180° 2' 32".5 t = 27.43 
C’== 359 56 25. 1’-— 25.60 


t,== 269 59 28 .75 
ee 
Z-= 270 0 21 .79 


1, = 26.52 — 53”.04 


A series of zenith distances of the sun’s lower limb near the 


meridian was then taken, as follows: 


Circle Level Circle reading cor- | Observed zenith 

reading. reading. rected for level. distance. 
229° 50’ 50” | 38.4 12.7) 229° 51’ 41.1 | 40° 8’ 40”.7 
| 229 57 15 {38 12.3) 229 58 65 3/40 2 16 5 
Circle L.4) 2830 2 5 |37. 115; 230 2 53 .5 | 39 57 28 8 
( 230. 515 (37.6 12. | 230 6 4 .6 |389 54 17 .2 
230 7 #O (87. 114) 230 7 48 8 |39 52 33 0 
809 52 15 |33.4 7.9] 309 52 56 3 |39 52 34 5 
309 54 10 | 33. 7.4) 309 54 50 4 | 39 54 28 6 
Circle R.() 309 57 50 |33.6 8.0] 309 58 31 6 | 39 58 9 8 
310 240 |33.8 83; 310 38 22 1/40 3 0.3 
310 9 15 | 34. 8.8| 310 9 57 .8|40 9 36 0 

Here we have, at the first observation, 
div. 


€ == 229° 50’ 50” 


and hence the corrected circle reading is 


€ + 1 = 229° OI 41”.1 


1 — + 25.55 = + 511 
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The correction ¢ being neglected, as all the observations were 
made near the middle vertical thread, we obtain the observed 
zenith distance by subtracting this number from the above read- 
ing Z of the zenith point, whence z = 40° 8’ 40’.7. 

In like manner, the fifth observation gives ¢/ + 1’ = 809° 52’ 
56’’.8, from which Z is subtracted to obtain the observed zcnith 
distance. The results are given in the last column. | 

These observations have been employed in Vol. I. Art. 171, as 
circummeridian zenith distances for determining the latitude. 


221. In the methods of observation above adopted, a know- 
ledge of the deviations 7 and 7’ of the horizontal and vertical axes 
from their normal positions is not required: it 1s only necessary 
that they should be small. Their values, however, can be readily 
investigated. In the triangle AZ’, Fig. 51, we have the angle 
LAZ!' = BB! = az, = l,—l, as given by the level of the vertical 
circle; and this triangle gives, with the notation of Art. 211, 


: sin 2 sin @’ 
sin aa — — 
cos 6 


or, taking a for @’, 
tsina=l1—l 

At the same time, we have, from the level 6 of the horizontal axis, 
tcosa+v=—b 


Now, revolving the instrument 180°, the angle @ becomes 
a + 180°, and if the level reading of the vertical circle alidade is 
now J’, and the inclination of the horizontal axis is 6’, we have 


—isina=l,—lU 
—icosa-+ i’= 0b’ 


Wenee, combining these equations with the former ones, we find 


isna=3(l'—D) © } 99 
i cosa = 4(b — b’) (228) 
which determine 7 and a; and for i’ we have 

= 4(b +6’) (224) 


We can, also, find iand 7’ from the inclinations of the horizontal 
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axis alone. Let the alidade of the azimuth circle be set at any 
agsumed reading A’, and then also at A’-+ 120° and A’ + 240°, 
and let 6, 6’, 6’’, be the inclinations of the horizontal axis given 
by the spirit level in the three positions. Then we have 


1 cosa -+ i’ = b 
i cos (a + 120°) 4 i’ =D’ 
i cos (a + 240°) + i’= b” 


the sum of which, since cos (a + 120°) + cos (a + 240°) =— cosa, 
_ gives 


v—1b+U+0") (225) 
This, subtracted from the Ist equation, gives 
i cos a == = ra (226) 


and the difference of the 2d and 3d equations gives 


(227) 


which determine i and a This method may be used for instru- 
ments intended only for the measurement of horizontal angles. 
In other instruments, both methods may be used, and the 
accordance of the results will indicate the degree of perfection 
in the workmanship of the vertical pivots of tue instrument. 


222. If there are several horizontal threads, the vertical transit 
of the star over cach may be observed, revolving the instrument 
slowly in azimuth, so as to make the transit occur in the middle 
of the field. The level of the alidade should be read both 
before and after the observation, and the mean taken as the 
value of J at the mean of the times of observation. When the 
star is not near the meridian, the zenith distance represented by 
the mean of the threads may be assumed to correspond to the 
mean of the observed clock times; but when near the meridian 
a correction for second differences will be necessary. 

In Vol. I. Art. 151, we have found that if 7), 7, 73, &¢. are 
the several clock times, end T their mean, the corrected time 
corresponding to the mean of the zenith distances is 


i. —_ Tr + x km, : (228) 
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in which, ¢ being the hour angle, A the azimuth, and q the par. 
allactic angle of the star, 

__ cos Acosq 

— gint — 


and m, is the mean of the quantitics 


2 sin? $ (7, —?f) 2 sin? 3 (7, —T?), 


sin 1” sin 1’ 


which can be taken from Table V. 
For the moon, the correction will be 


km, 


TS @! manne A)? km, aa 15 B? 


log B being found as in Art. 154. 

If the transit is defective, that is, if only a portion of the 
threads have been used, it will be necessary to apply to the circle 
reading a correction which will be the difference between the 
mean of the threads observed and the mean of all the threads. 
Thus, f denoting the distance of any thread from the mean of 
all, and 2 the number of threads observed, the correction of the 


circle reading will be ; Sf. The value of f for each thread will 


be most readily found from complete vertical transits of stars 
which are not so near to the meridian as to require a correction 
for second differences, since we can then use the differential 


formula 


f= 15x = = 15 Teos ¢ sin A 


in which Z is the interval between the observed time on a thread 
and the mean of all the times. 

To compute f with regard to second differences, see Vol. I. 
Art. 150. 


223. Correction of the observed azimuth and zenith distance of the 
limb of the moon or a planet for defective ilumination.—I shall here 
consider only the case where the defective limb of a spherical 
body has been observed. The formule for the more general 
case of a spheroidal planet may easily be deduced from those 
given in Vol. I. (occultations of a planet); but they are rarcly 
if ever required. We can obtain tho formule necessary for our 
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present purpose from those given in Arts. 157 and 207 of the 
present volume. It is evident that in computing the apparent 
outline of the disc of a planct as illuminated by the sun, any 
system of co-ordinates may be used, provided the places of the 
sun and planet are expressed in the same system. If, then, we 
here substitute the zenith for the pole, and, consequently, the 
horizon for the equator, we have only to substitute zenith dis- 
tance for polar distance and azimuth for right ascension, or 
rather the negative of the azimuth, since the azimuth is reckoned 
from left to right, while right asceusion is reckoned from right 
to left. Putting, therefore, 


d = the sun’s zenith distance, 


a= ‘6 azimuth, 
A == the planet’s azimuth, 
s = the planet’s apparent semidiameter, 
R, A =the heliocentric distances of the carth and planet, . 
respectively, 


we have, by (124), for computing the horizontal perpendicular 
from the centre of a planet upon the vertical thread in contact 
with the defective limb, the formule 


sin y == Ee sin d sin (a — A) 
a (229) 


s’ == $ COS 7 


The value of siny will be positive or negative according as the 
2d or the Ist limb is defective. The value of s may be found 
frum its mean value given in Vol. I. p. 578. 

For the moon we ean put & == Lt’. 

Since we wish to deduce from the observed azimuth of the 
defective limb that of the true limb, the correction of the circle 
reading will evidently be 


dA == eae ee: evStey (230) 
sin e Sin < 


Again, for computing the vertical perpendicular from the centre 
of a planct upon the horizontal thread in contact with the 
defective iimb, we dedn ¢ from (200), by changing the co-ordi- 
nates, 


sin y = = [sin z cos d --- cos 2 sin d cos(a — A)] (231) 
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or, by introducing an auxiliary, 


tan H = tan d cos (a — A) 


: R sin(z— F)cosd (231*) 
sin , =>: 

R' cos # 

and the correction to reduce the observed zenith distance to 
that of the true limb will be 


oz =. § Versin 7 (232) 


A negative value of siny will indicate that the upper limb is 
defective. 


Exampe 1.—The following observations of the azimuths of 
Reguius and of the moon’s Ist limb were made at Greenwich 
with the “ Alt-azimuth,’” May 3, 1852. 


Clock 


Vertical | Clock time of Circle reading Level 
= corr. 


circle. transit. + ws | = b 


————— 


+ ee —— 


DIL. | Left 11* 26” 12°.95 |140° 39’ 89”.71 | — 19”.79 | + 11°46 
DIL. | Right | 12 3 11.80 )328 45 10 .76)/— 20 14) 11.51 
Regulus.| Right | 12 31 55.87] 62 54 48 0£/— 21 49; 11.55 
Regulus. | Left 12 45 26.33 (246 34 47 .08|/— 19 .28| 11.57 


The clock time is the mean of the transits over six vertical 
threads. The clock correction is the reduction to sidereal time. 
The circle readings are the means of four microseupes. The 
level reading is the mean of the indications of six levels, per- 
manently attached to the instrument, parallel to the horizontal 
axis. The level zero, found by the method of Art. 213, was 


1, <= — 30.16 


The collimation constant for the mean of the threads was, for 
circle left, 
¢= + 2”.68 


The observations being taken for the purpose of determining 
the moon’s azimuth, we shall first find the index correction of 
the circle from the known star Regulus. From the Nautical 
Almanac, we take 

Regulus, R.A. == = 10" 0" 29°.32 
a Decl. == + 12° 41’ 16”.6 
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The hour angles of the star at the two observations are, there 


fore 
Circle R. t — 2°31" 37.60 


Circle LL. t—2 45 8 .58 


with which and the latitude g = 51° 28’ 37''.84 we find, by Vol. 
I. Art. 14, thestars’strucazimuthand approximate zenith distance, 


Circle R. A = 52° 10 13”.10 z —— 49° 29’ 
Circle L. A== 55 50 389 .25 gx::)l 4 


The zenith distances are apparent, i.e. affected by refraction. 
The instrumental corrections for the star are then as follows: 


b=—-1-—, | te hbeotz | He cosecz 


ee 


Cirtle R. | + 8”".67 | — 7.45 | — 3”.58 
Circle L. | + 10 .88 | -|-8 .79 | +3 45 


The corrected circle readings are, therefore (adding 180° to 
the reading for Circle R.), | 


Corrected A’ 


— 2 ae. ee 


——+ +. 


Circle R. | 242° 54! 32’.06 
Circle L. | 246 34 59 .32 


which, compared with the true azimuths A above found, give 
the index correction 


AA 


et rere cee | 


Circle R. | 169° 15’ 41.04 
Circle L. 169 15 39 93 
Mean aA =—169 15 40 .48 


In the next place, to reduce the observations of the moon 
there were given the moon’s apparent zenith distances (affected 
by parallax and refraction), 


Cio3sle J. Dz =— 779 1V 
Circle R. Da= 73 17 


whence we find the instrumental corrections.to be as follows: 
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b=—1—1], =E b cot z =E ¢ cosec 2 


Circle L. | + 107.37 | +2786 | + 2.75 
« RK} +1002] —3.01 | —2.80 


Applying these and the above found index correction, the true 
azimuths of the limb, as observed, were 


Circle L. At 11* 26" 24°41 Sid. time, A == 309° 55’ 25’.30 
“oR © 12 8 22.81 % «6 A= 318 0 45 48 


But the moon’s limb was slightly gibbons; and we must yet 
apply the correction given by our formule (229) and (230). As the 
correction will not be sensibly different for the two observations, 
we may compute it for the middle instant between them, which 
corresponds to the mean solar time 8* 57" 16". For this time, we 
find : 

Sun’s a =: 2* 44" 15°74 


«J 4 15° 546 
from which we deduce the sun’s azimuth and zenith distance 
a =: 186° 4’.9 d = 102° 81.1 
and hence, taking A == 318° 58’.1 (the mean value), we find 
log sin y = 8.5570 
Since sin y is negative, the first limb is defective. Then, since 
s = 16’ 36’’.5, and the mean value of z = 15° 14’, 


s versin 7 


dA == = 0”.67 


sin Z 


which is to be added to the above values of A to obtain the 
azimuths of the true limb. 


Exampir 2.—The following observations of the zenith dis- 
tances of the collimator and of the moon’s lower limb were 
made at Greenwich with the “ Alt-azimuth,” Sept. 21, 1852. 


Circle reading 


Level ue c4.l 


— -—sueee - ——one 


Collimator. Cirele L. | 815° 47’ 57”.53 74.68 315° 49’ 12/16 


« R.| 160 28 30 84| 82.46 | 160 24 52 .80 
Z= 58 7 2-48 
Vou, IT.—22 
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The vertical transit of the moon was observed on six horizontal 
threads, as follows: 


* 2 —_ ! 
Thread. Clock. T,—T m= ses 2 (Tn —T) 


sin 1” 
DLL. Circle L.| I | 19438" 114.5 | — 8" 43°.4 27" 29 
II 89 47.0|—2 7.9 8 .938 
Iil 41 16.0!—0 88.9 0 .88 
IV 42 42.55/40 47.6 1 .24 
Vv 44 55/42 10.6 9 30 
VI 45 27.0418 82.1 24 .53 
T=19 41 54.92 m, = 12 01 
Clock corr. = + 7.90 


Sid. time =-19 42 2.82 


per 


Circle reading 7 == 341° 27’ 12”.55 
Level “ i +. 80 .90 
Ctl = 341 28 33 45 

Z== 58 %7T 2 A8 

z= 76 38 29 .03 


This zenith distance does not correspond precisely to the mean 
time Z, on account of the moon’s proximity to the meridian. To 
obtain the correction for second differences by our formula (228), 
we have found above the differences between the several clock 
times and 7; and also the mean (m,) of the corresponding valucs 
of m. Then, to compute the cocflicient 4, we have the approxi- 
mate azimuth of the moon at the time of observation, 


A = + 8° 588 
and the moon’s declination, 
6 = — 23° 34’.5 
Hence, with g = 51° 28/.6, by the formule 
sin ¢ == ule cos sin ¢ = as sin 2 
I= cose cos d 
we find 
log sin g = £.0257, log sin t = 9.2194 
and. then 


log k= 0.7727 
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The change of the moon’s right ascension in one minute of 
mean time was 2’.40; and hence, by the table in Art. 154, 


ar. co. log B = log (1 — 4) = 9.9823 
We have, therefore, the correction 
js A — ApPhkm, = + 4.37 


which, being added to the sidereal time above found, gives 
19* 42” 7.19 as the sidereal time corresponding to the apparent 
zenith distance 76° 38’ 29’7.03. 

It should be observed that in the observation of the collimator 
one of the horizontal threads 1s made to bisect the cross thread 
of the collimator, and, therefore, in order to make the circle 
readings correspond to the mean of the threads, they must be 
increased by the distance of the horizontal thread employed 
from the mean. In the above observations the 4th thread was 
employed, the distance of which from the mean of the six 
threads was 1/ 0.46. This quantity is included in the circle 
readings above given, so that they represent the readings that 
would have been obtained if the fictitious thread called the mean 
thread had actually been observed in coincidence with the 
threads of the collimator. 

In conelusion, it is to be remarked that stars may be observed 
both direetly and by reflection in a mereury horizon, in which 
case the difference of the readings of the vertical circle (corrected 
for any change in the alidade levels, &c¢.) will be twice the alti- 
tude. The combination of the reflected observations in both 
positions of the axis gives the nadir point of the instrument, 
preciscly as the zenith point is obtained from the direct obser- 
vations. The method of conducting such observations will be 
readily inferred from what has already been said under Meridian 
Circle, Art. 200. 

[For an example of the use of a portable instrument in de- 
termining the longitude of a place by the moon’s azimuth, see 
Vol. I. p. 380.] 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ZENITH TELESCOPE. 


224. Tue zenith telescope is a portable instrument speciaty 
adapted for the measurement of small differences of zenith dis- 
tance. It is essentially the invention of Capt. ANDREW TaLcort, 
of the U.S. Corps of En gineers (in 1884); but, having been exclu. 
sively adopted in the U.S. Coast Survey for the determination 
of latitudes, it has there received several improvements, which 
have given it a more general character than it possessed at first. 
As now constructed, it can be used at all zenith distances, and 
may be regarded as designed for the comparison of any two nearly 
equal zenith distances in any azimuths. The method of finding 
the latitude by this instrnment, now known as Taleoit’s Method, 
is one of the most valuable improvements in practical astronomy 
of recent years, surpassing all previously known methods (not 
excepting that of BrssEL by prime vertical transits) both in sim- 
plicity and in accuracy. 

Plate XIII. represents one of the zenith telescopes of the 
U.S. Coast Survey. The telescope is attached to one end of a 
horizontal axis Q, and is counterpoised by a weight O at the 
other end, which is so connected with the telescope by the 
eurved lever P, P, Pas to tend not only to equalize the pressure 
of the axis Q upon the two Vs, but to prevent the flexure of the 
axis. The Vs of the horizontal axis, one of which is seen at J, 
are connected with each other by the horizontal bar M, and 
thereby to the vertical column C. This column revolves about 
a vertical axis and carries a vernier and clamp ¢, by means of 
which it may be set at any reading of the horizontal circle BB. 
The vertical axis and horizontal circle are secured to a tripod, 
the feet of which, A, A, A, are levelling screws for adjusting the 
verticality of the axis. The striding level S is applied to the 
horizontal axis. as in tue case of the transit instrument. 

We now come to the distinctive features of the instrument, 
tho spirit level L and the micrometer E. The level L is at right 
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angles to the horizontal axis, and, consequently, in the plane of 
motion of the telescope, and is firmly connected with the bar J/, 
which revolves upon a centre secured to the telescope: so that 
it may be placed at any angle with the optical axis of the tele- 
scope. In order to set the level at any given angle approximately, 
the bar JZ carries a vernicr, which by the clamp J can be fixed 
at any reading of the vertical circle A, and this cirele is perma- 
neutly connected with the telescope. This circle, being graduated 
from 0° at its middle point to 90° in each direction, will, when 
properly adjusted, give the zenith distance of a star towards 
which the telescope is directed when the bubble of the level is 
in the middle of the tube; and it therefore serves as a finder by 
setting the vernier upon the given zenith distance of a star and 
then revolving the telescope until the bubble plays. When the 
telescope is thus approximately set, it is clamped by the serew 
G, which acts upon a circular collar around the horizontal axis, 
and then a fine motion in zenith distance can be given to the 
telescope by the tangent serew #. This fine motion is required 
only in bringing the bubble of the level nearly to the middle of 
the tube. 

X# is a filar micrometer with one or more movable threads 
earricd by a single micrometer screw with a graduated head 
reading lirectly to hundredths of a revolution, and by estima- 
tion to thousandths. In the instruments m use, one revolution 
is usnally less than 50/7, and hence cach observation is read off, 
by estimation, within less than 0.05. There are usually added 
several fixed vertical threads, so that the instrument can be used 
as a transit instrument when required. 

In the preliminary adjustinent, when setting up the instru- 
ment, the test of the verticality of the axis (1s that the reading 
of the striding level S is not changed while the instrument makes 
a complete revolution in azimuth, The perpendicularity of the 
horizontal and vertical axes QY and C is proved when, after 
having made C vertical, Q is horizontal; and the latter is proved 
hy reversing the level S upon the axis. 

The middle transit thread can be approximately adjusted by 
causing it to coincide with a very distant terrestrial point m two 
positions of the telescope for which the readings of the hort- 
zontal virele differ exactly 180°. This, however, 1s but an 
approximation; for there will he a paraliax in the apparent 
Position of any terrestrial point as observed in the two positions, 
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since the absolute position of the centre of the telescope is 
changed by twice its constant distance from the vertical axis, 
We can easily compute the amount of this parallax in a given 
case and allow for it; for if d = the distance of the centre of the 
telescope from the vertical axis, D = the distance of the object, 
and p= the parallax, we have 


but, as the horizontal circle is not designed for very accurate 
measures, it will not usually be worth while to use this method 
further than to make a first adjustment. A perfect adjustment 
ean be directly effected by the use of two collimating telescopes 
(Transit Inst., Art. 145), for which we can temporarily use the 
telescopes of two theodolites or other field instruments at hand. 
When the instrument is used as a transit, the collimation con- 
stant can be determined from a number of stars observed i the 
two positions of the axis by the method of least squares, sup- 
posing two different azimuths but the same collimation in the 
two sets of equations of condition, as in the example, p. 202. 

The vertiecality of the transit threads 1s proved by the methods 
used for the transit instrument. 

In finding the latitude by meridian observations, the instru- 
ment 18 frequently revolved in azimuth 180° for the alternate 
observation of north and south stars, and, to save time in this 
operation, two stops, 6, 6, are provided, which can be clamped 
at any points of the limb of the horizontal circle, and, conse- 
quently, at such: points that the telescope shall be in the mert- 
dian when the clamp e bears against either stop. 


225. Tulcotl’s method of finding the lutitude.-—Two stars are 
selected which culminate at nearly equal zenith distances, one 
north and the other south of the zenith. The difference of their 
zenith distances must be less than the breadth of the field of the 
telescope, and it is better to have it less than half this breadth, to 
avoid observations near the edye of the field. Their right ascen- 
sions should be nearly equal, so that their transits may occur 
within so short a period that the state of the instrument may be 
assumed to have remained unchanged; but a sufficient interval 
should be alloweu for making the necessary observation of the 
level and micrometer and for reversing in azimuth. The stops 
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having been previously set (by means of some known star) so as 
to mark the meridian, the finding circle K is set to the mean 
zenith distance of the two stars, and the telescope is pointed so 
as to make the reading of the level Z nearly zero. The tele- 
scope cau now be directed upon either star by revolving the 
instrument about the vertical axis, and this axis is supposed to 
be so nearly vertical that the reading of the level will not 
be greatly changed, since for accurate determinations with a 
spirit level it is always important to make the inclinations which 
it is to measure as small as possible, and not to use the extreme 
divisions. The chronometer times of the transits of the stars 
have been previously computed from their right ascensions and 
the chronometer correction. The instrument being set for the 
star which culminates first, when the star comes into the field 
an assistant calls the seconds of the’ chronometer, and the 
observer bisects the star by the micrometer thread as nearly as 
possible at the computed time of transit; or, failing in doing 
this satisfactorily, he bisects it soon after, and records the actual 
time of the observation. IIe then reads the level and micro- 
meter, revolves the instrument 180°, and observes the second 
star in the same manner. 

Several bisections of the star might be made while it is passing 
through the field, and cach could be reduced to the meridian ; 
but in the Coast Survey a single deliberate meridian observe 
tion 1s regarded as preferable to several circummeridian obser- 
vations.* 

We must not fail to remark that, since the excellence of this 
method depends upon the invariability of the angle which the 
telescope and level make with each other, the observer must not 
touch the tangent screw J after having set for the proper zenith 
distance, until the observation of the two stars is completed. 
The same restriction does not apply to the tangent screw LY, 
which moves the telescope and level together; and, in case the 
vertical axis is not very well adjusted, it may be necessary to 


——— 
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¥ The single ahesrvation is preferable on the score of g'~plicity in the subsequent 
reductions, but it cannot be regarded as more accurate tha. the mean of several 
properly taken observations. The best reason for preferring the single observation 
18 found in the present. state of the star catalogues, for even the single observation 
with the zenith telescope is subject to a less probable errur than the place of the star 
in most of the catalogues that have to be used. It is, therefore, preferable to 
simplify the individual observations and to multiply observations by taking different 
Pairs of stars. 
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use this screw, after turning to the second star, in order to bring 
the bubble of the level near the middle of the scale. 

Now let m be the micrometer reading (reduced to arc) for the 
southern star. Let m, be the micrometer reading for any point 
of the field arbitrarily assumed as the micrometer zero; and let 
2, be the apparent zenith distance represented by m, when the 
level reading is zero. Let us also suppose that the micrometer 
readings increase as the zenith distances decrease. Then, if the 
level reading were zero, the apparent zenith distance of the star 
would be 


zo + (m, ~~ m) 


Let / be the equivalent in are of the level reading, positive when 
the reading of the north end of the level is the greater; let r be 
the refraction. Then the true zenith distance of the southern 
star is 


=%2,+m—m+l+r 


The quantity z) -+ m 18 constant so long as the relation of the 
level and telescope is not changed. We shall, therefore, have 
for the northern star 
22, 4-m—_m—U-+9r 
Hence we have 
ze—2--m—m4+U4+ltr—er 


But, if d and 0’ are the declinations of the south and north stars, 
respectively, and ¢ the latitude, we have 


Pie =e 
gy = o! — 2! 
and, therefore, 
P=10'+)44G—2) es) 
== 400" + 8) +3 (m—m) +3040 +40 —7) 


Thus, to the mean of the declinations we have to add three cor- 
rections, which I shall cousider separately. 


226. The correction for refraction —The observations being 
usually restricted to zenith distances less than 25°, and the differ- 
ence of zenith distance being necessarily less than the breadth 
of the field of the telescope, the difference of the refractions is 
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so 8.4all that the variations depending on the state of the barom- 
eter and thermometer are not sensible, and we may employ the 
equation 


ror (@— 2) 
4 


in which, if z— 2’ is expresscd in minutes, the differential 

; dr, : 
quotient —— will denote the change of the mean refraction cor- 
responding to a change of one minute of zenith distance. If 
we take BEsskEL’s formula for the refraction, 


raza tanzd 


in which a@ may be regarded as constant for small variations of 
z, we have 

dr asin I 

dz cos?z 
by which we readily form the following table: 


A 


eee ee 


0° |; 0.0168 


D 0169 
10 0173 
15 0180 
20 .0190 
25 0205 


The principal term in the value of z -- 2’ is m’—m, and we 
may in practice take (m’ — m being expressed in minutes) 


4(r — 1’) == 3 (m’ — m) c (234) 


The correction for refraction then has the sume sign as the cor- 
rection for the micrometer.* 


2 ee en eee we - ee ree Se re rer 


* If we wish to consider the actual state of the air as given by the barometer and 


thermometer, we have only to multiply th> values of ys by B and y, whose loga- 


rithms are given in Table LI. 
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227. The correction for level.—If we denote the readings of the 
north and south ends of the bubble by n and s, the inclinations 
observed at the observations of the south and north stars, re- 
spectively, expressed in divisions of the level, or, as I shall call 
them, the level readings, will be 


and, putting D = the value of a division of the level in seconds 
of arc, we shall have 


{= LD l’— L/D 


and the correction for the level will be . | 
awl Boe J 


Thus the correction for the level is found with its proper sign by 
subtracting the sum of the south end readings from the sum of 
the north end readings, and multiplying one-fourth the remainder 
by the value of a division. 


228. The correction for the micrometer.—If we denote the actual 
micrometer readings tor the south and north stars by JZ and WM’, 
expressed in revolutions of the screw, and put # — the value of 
a revolution in seconds, we have 

1m! 1 (M'— M)R (236) 


We have supposed the readings to increase as the zenith dis- 
tances decrease, or, which is the same thing, that the readings 
increase from the upper part of the field towards the lower part. 
This is desirable only on account of the symmetry it gives to the 
reductions, the proper sign of the correction being determined, as 
in the case of the level, by always subtracting south readings 
from north readings. But it is well to reverse the instrument 
occasionally, using the telescope sometimes on the right and 
sometimes on the left of the vertical axis, in order to eliminate 
any unknown peculiar error of the instrument, and in conformity 
with the gencral principle of varying the circumstances under 
which difterent determinations of the same quantity are made. 
This reversal, of course. reverses the sign of the readings, and 
therefore when the readings ure the reverse of those above sup- 
posed if will be sufficient to mark them all with the negative 
sign, and then to proceed by the same formule as before. 
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999, Reduction to the meridian.—When from any cause the 
observer fails to obtain the meridian observation, a single extra- 
meridian observation is usually substituted. This observation 
may be taken in either of two ways. : 

First. The instrument is left clamped in the meridian, and the 
star 18 observed at a certain distance from the middle vertical 
thread, the time being noted. The reduction to the meridian is 
then the same as for the meridian circle (Art. 199), namely, 7 
being the hour angle of the star in seconds of time, 


1 Fe \2 coy fT asy 6 
1(15r)?sin 1” sin 26 


This is to be added to the observed zenith distance of a southern 
star, or subtracted from that of a northern star, and in either case 
one-half of it 18 to be added to the latitude. The correction to 
the latitude 1s, therefore, 


x = (1dr) sin 1” sin 26 = [6.1347] c? sin 26 (237) 


when one of the stars of a pair is observed out of the meridian. 
If both are so observed, two such corrections, separately com- 
puted for each, must be added. If the star is south of the 
equator, the essential sign of the correction is negative. 

Secondly. We may follow the star off the meridian by revolving 
the instrument In azimuth, keeping the star near the middle 
vertical thread. The reduction is then the same as that of 
circunineridian altitudes (Vol. I. Art. 170), namely, 


(157)? sin 1” cos ¢g cos 6 
2 sin 2 
which is always subtractive from the observed zenith distance, 


and theretore the correction to the latitude in tlis ease will be 


(157)? sin 1” cos ¢ cos d 


4 sin 2 


the upper sign for a northern and the lower for a southern star. 


230. Selection of stars.—The fundamental stars whose declina 
tions are determined with the highest degree of precision are too 
few to afford suitable pairs for this method, and hence we must 
have recourse to the smaller stars. Those of the 6th or 7th 
magnitude are the smallest that can be easily observed with a 
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portable instrument. But, as the declinations of these star§ are 
not very precisely determined, we are obliged to employ a large 
number of pairs in order to eliminate their errors as far as possi- 
ble y taking the mean of all the results. The British Associa- 
tion Catalogue will generally furnish from fifteen to thirty pairs 
for any given latitude on almost any night in the year, but, as 
the declinations of the stars selected will often be found to rest 
upon a single observation, or upon a single authority, these ought 
to be rejected unless they can be found also in more recent 
catalogues. In order to secure every available pair, the catalogue 
should be consulted froin the earliest right ascension which the 
daylight at the time of the beginning of the series of observa- 
tions permits, to the latest hour at which it is desirable to observe. 
It is found expedient to prepare a table in which all the stars 
which culminate within 25° of the zenith, both north and south, 
are arranged in the order of their right ascensions. From this 
table suitable pairs are selected to satisty as nearly as possible the 
following conditions: Ist, The difference of the zenith distances 
ina pair should not be more than 10’; in order not to have to 
observe cither star near the edge of the field, and also in order 
to lessen the effect of an error in the determination of the value 
of the micrometer serew. 2d, The difference of the right ascen- 
sions of a pair should not be less than one minute, so as to give 
time to read the micrometer, and to revolve the instrument to 
be prepared for the second star; and not greater than about 
twenty minutes, to avoid changes In the state of the instrument. 
3d, The interval between pairs should afford time for reading 
the micrometer and level, and for setting the instrument for the 
next pair. 4th, The greater zenith distance should be as often 
that of the northern as that of the southern star, as an error in 
the value of the micrometer screw will thereby be rendered less 
sensible. The effect of such an error would evidently be wholly 
iInsensible in the case of a pair whose zenith distances were 
exactly equal; and, in general, for any number of pairs the effect 
of such an error upon the final result will be the more nearly 
insensible the more nearly we approach to the condition 


sz—i27=—0 (239) 
231. Exampty —To illustrate the preceding method, I extract 


from the records of the U.S. Coast Survey, by the kind permis- 
sion of the Superintcndent, a portion of the observations taken 
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at the Roslyn Station, Virginia, in July, 1852, and shall give them 
very nearly in the form in which they are recorded and reduced 
upon the survey. After selecting the most suitable pairs of stars 
by the process above described, a list is made out for the use of 
the observer in preparing for each observation, as follows: 


Programme for Zenith Telescope. 


U.S.C.S. Roslyn Station, Va. Approx. lat. = 37° 14’ 
Star. Mag. AR. Dec. Zen. Dist. Setting. 


——. 


—_——- | ————_—_ .____. 


B.A C.4843| 6 | 14°38" 21°] 445° 37] 7° 49'| N. 
« 4902! 6 | 14 48 37] 299 4/8 o| gs | 


« 4902| 6 |14 48 37| 29 1418 018 
« 4965! 53/14 57 55] 45 1418 0| nw. | 8 0 
« 4991/6 115 2 21 26 52110 221 8. 
« 5092| 7 115 20 21! 47 35/10 211 N. | 20 21 
« 5092| 7 115 20 21! 47 35/10 211 N. 
« 51921 5 | 15 36 33 g {10 24 


&e. 


ee en RS 


&e. 


in ct re ern 


The following are some of the observations taken by Mr. DEan: 


ee ie ee eee er 


| Star. Micrometer. Level. 

Date, .—--——--———_|—___-——_—— SS | Morid. 
1852. | yy. | N ; dist. 
BAG! §. Reading. | Diff. Z. Dist.| N. S. N -— 8. 
ee ee es es Ce “Re. eee i eee 

July 9 4843) N. 29.590 32.4 | 35.0 
4902| S. 12.840 | + 17.250 | 34.0 | 35.3 | — 3.9 
«© 9/4902) S. | 12340 [ {840/858 F FO 
4965) N. | 13.990 | + 1.650 | 33.8 | 37.0 | — 4.5 
—«@~914991| S. | 23.810 | (312/895) of 
__ [5092] N. | 25.525 | + 1.715 | 39,2 | 83.0 | — 2.1 
“ 91 5092| N. | 25.525 | 36. 330; &2| 
2192| S. 14.800 | + 10.725 | 32.8 | 41.0 — 2.0 
“79 |5011) No | a.805 | «ae pap 
5922| S. | 26.675 | — 11.870 | 43.0 | 49.0) — 1.1 
“20/6453; 8S. | 8225 | | 444, 40.4 | 20.5 


6580; N. | 5.860 | — 2.865 | 50.2 in -+ 17 


epee es “Ee TE 
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The stars 5911 and 6453 were observed out of the meridian at 
the hour angles 10°.9 and 20°.5, respectively, the instrument 
remaining in the meridian. 

The next step is to deduce the apparent declinations for the 
dates of the observations from the catalogues, using for this pur- 
pose not only the B. A.C., but also any later catalogues in which 
the stars can be found. 

The value of a revolution of the micrometer was Rk = 41/’.40, 
and that of one division of the level was D = 1/’.65. The com- 
putation of the latitude is then as follows: 


Corrections, 
Star. 8 and 8 AOS H+ 8) [op Latitude. 
Microm. Level. Refr. | Merid. 

4843)145° 2’ 56.56), + OQ s tren ne war 9"0 14) 94 = 
yids tay 14 1 gest? 8! 297.21] -4-5'57”.08| —1”.61)-+-0".10 87° 14’ 24",78 
4902} 29°14 «1 -.85),- 4, e : Gomi | 

le : bo 7 : Se 36, -[-. 
49651 45 13 43 64/3" 13 52 .75)+0 34 .15) -1 .86,4-0 .01 36.05 
4901) 26 62 24-7337 13 50 .55/-4-0 35 .50|—0 .87! +0 .01 25 .19 


6092] 47 385 16 .37 
5092| 47° 85 16 .B7le- an, 
5192] 26 46 13 .6yi! 10 44.96 


= ee career, | nS ea ns 


48 42 .01]—0 .88) | 0.06 26 .10 


eT eel _- 


S911] 48 28 22 .47]|,,. 5 sat: | s \ on 7 
6453) 22 27 47 310 ye 6 en aes , ‘ ee 
6520] 52 3 0.81 37 15 28 81|—-0 59 .31)-4-0 .70) —0 .02| 40.04 25 22 


Mean —: 37 14 25 .36 


82. Discussion of the resulis—In combining the results ob- 
tained by this method, we should have regard to their respective 
weights. The weight of any result from a pair is a function of 
the probable error of the declinations of the stars and of the 
probable error of observation. 

The probable error of an observation of a single pair, which 
may be denoted by e, is found by comparing all the observations 
on the same pair with their mean, where a sufficient number of 
observations have heen taken. Assuming that the probable 
error of observation is the same for every pair of stars, we can 
find its mean value from all the pairs, as follows. If v, denotes 
the residuals obtained by comparing the mean of the results by 
the first pair with n, individual results from that pair, v, the 
residuals obtained in like manner from a second pair on which 
there are n, observations, and so on, to m pairs, we have, accord. 
ing to the theory of least squares, 
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(n, — 1) ee = g? [v,0,] 
(n, — lj ee = ¢ [v,0,] 


(n,, — 1) ce = q’ [v,v,] 
where [v,v,] &c. denote the sums of the squares of the values 
of u,, &c., and q is the factor for reducing mean errors to pro- 
bable errors. (See Appendix, Art. 15.) The sum of these equa- 
tions gives 
(n — m) ee = [vv] 


where 2 denotes the whole number of individual results, or n 


=, +g teeeee + n,, and [rv] the sum of the squares of all 
the residuals, or [vv] = [v,v,] -+ [,v,] -+ .---- + [v,,v,,]- ence 
we have 

e= qa) te") — 0.6745 240 


EXAMPLE.—The individual results of the whole serics of ob- 
servations at Roslyn in July, 1852, from which the above are 
extracted, were as stated in the following table, in which only 
the seconds of latitude are given. 


To find the error of observation. 


A a TD STN LTT TE TOLL EDT SO 


Lat. Means. 


| 
| 
| 25 .19 
34 oa gy | 2H.88 
26 .19 
‘} 25 94 | 26 20 
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To find the error of observation.—Continued. 
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Lat. 


26” .26 


25/’.93 


25 x18 


20 . 


25 


89 


19 


.O3 


84 


36 


vv 


er ee 


1089 
.2601 
.0009 
0064 
0025 
.0009 


0841 
0441 
0529 
0144 
0361 
0400 


5184 
0625 
0121 
3136 
0784 


.0169 
1089 
0081 
0900 


844 
08-41 
0100 
0576 


1.0609 
9604 
0025 


2601 
3136 
1.2100 
.0001 


.0004 
0841 
1024 
0016 


8025 
1296 
0324 
0001 
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To find the error of observation.—Concluded. 


26''.02 


25 42 


26 .08 


25 .70 


nm —m == D4 


11.0169 
Tfence, e == 0.6745 oe ae 0’7.50 


.0064 
.5184 
044] 
7056 


.1600 
3481 
1849 
3136 


0841 
0196 
0576 
.V064 


0625 
0400 
0144 
1225 


1024 
0009 
0861 
.2000 


1521 
1986 
C016 


[vv] —- 11.0169 
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This small prob&ble error is a proof both of the great supe- 
riority of this method over all previously known methods of 
finding the latitude, and of the skill of the observer. Possibly 
an unnsually favorable state of the atmosphere may have con- 
spired to give this series an unusual de. ~ee of precision, as the 
average experience of the observers of the Coast Survey gives 
the value of e somewhat greater. Not to assume too high a 
degree of precision for the observations, the adopted value upon 


the Survey is 
e = 0.50 
Vou. IL.—23 
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and even this value justifies us in asserting that the results by 
this method compare favorably with those obtained by first class 
fixed instruments of the observatory, where the measures depend 
apon graduated circles. 

But the precision of the results is impaired by the defective 
state of the catalogues of the smaller stars, and the necessity for 
using such stars in order to find suitable pairs is the only “weak 
point of the method.” The facility of multiplying the number 
of pairs, on account of the extreme simplicity of the observations, 
in a great degree compensates for this defect. 

If now we denote the probable error of an observed zenith 
distance by e,, we have the probable error of the observed differ- 
ence z — 2’ == 7/2e7, and the above value of e is the probable 
error of $(z — 2’). Hence we have the relation 


and, taking ¢ = 0/’.50, 

= ey/2 = 0".71 
which represents the combined cftect of the error in bisecting 
the star, the culmination error, or error »eeuliar to a culmina- 
tion arising from an anomalous variation in the refraction and 
affecting differently the two stars of a pair, the errors in the 
values of the micrometer and level divisions, and errors arising 
from changes in the instrument (resulting chiefly from changes 
of temperature) between the two observations of a pair. Of 
these, the most important is the error in piseeting the star, 
which 1s strictly the error of observation. 


233. Having found the probable error of observation, we can 
determine that of the declinations employed. For if ¢ is the 
probable error of observation of the mean value of g deduced 
from all the observations of a pair, J4, the probable error of the 
mean of two declinations, EH, the probable error of the latitude, 
composed of the errors of observation and declination, we have 


ie E+ 
whence 
E;? = i? — (241) 


The mean value of £, for the stars employed (or for a given 
catalogue when all the declinations are taken from the same 
eatalozue) will b. obtained from this equation by employing in 
the second membe. mean values of HZ and.e, A mean value 
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of E, will be obtained from the several means obtained from 
the several pairs (without here attempting to assign different 
weights to the observations) by the usual method from the 
residuals. The value of ¢ may be obtained for each pair from 
the single observations, when they are sufficiently numerous; 
but, as we wish in the present investigation to use all the obser- 
vations even where a pair has been observed but once, it will be 
expedient to compute e by the formula 


in which e is the probable error of a single observation of a pair 
already found, and 7 is the number of observations of that pair. 
Then the mean of all these values of ¢ is to be used in (241), 
and this mean is, for m pairs, 


e2 1 
ime oe 242 
: m--- 1 A ( ) 


From the observations at Roslyn above given, we form the 
following table: 
To find the probable error of declination. 


No. of rat ‘ y? No. of i 
| pair obs. == 7 n 
— ——-| ee eee it os pe NE on i op EN 
| | 24°.78 | .b7| 8249 | 1 1. 
: 9 | 25 05} .80] .0900 1 1. 
| 3 | 24 88) 52] 2704] 2 0.500 
| 4 | 26.20 | .85| .7225 3 0.333 
' 5 195 OL | 56] 8186] | 0.333 
| 5 | 22.78 |2.62| 68644 | 2 | 0.500 
| 7 | 25 98 | 58] 8364] 6 0.167 
s | 25 181 17} .02891 6 0.167 
9 | 25 839] 54! 291e| 5 0.200 
10 | 25 .79| 44] 1986} 4 0.250 
11 | 24 .53 | .82| .6724] 4 0.250 
12 | 25.15! .20| .0400/ 8 0.338 
13 | 25 .22/ 18! .0169/ 4 0.250 
14 | 24 84] .51| .2601 4 0.250 
15 | 25.86] .01{ .0001| 4 0.250 
16 | 26 .02 | .67| .4489 . 0.250 
17 | 25 42| 07] .0049| 4 0.250 
18 | 26 .08| .73| .5829| 4 0.250 
19 | 25 .72| 87) 1369| 4 0.250 
20 | 25.70} 85| 12251 4 0.250 
21 | 25 98 | 58| 83864, 3 | 0.833 _ 
Mean — 25 .35 [vv] = 12.0083 [=] — 7.366 
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9 
E,2 =: 0.455 Xx —— = 0.2738 9 = SS = 0.083 
Es? — 0.240 i; meen, 0” .49 


The result is the probable error of the quantity $(0 + 6’). That 
of a single declination is, therefore, 0.49 * 1/2 = 0.69. 

If all the declinations had been taken from the same authority, 
the probable error thus found would have determined the weight 
of that authority, and could afterwards be used in assigning 
weights to different observations. For this purpose, the proba- 
ble errors of the different authorities have been determined from 
the numerous observations of the Coast Survey by discussions 
essentially the same as the above (of course, confining cach dis- 
cussion to stars taken from the same source), with the following 
results; ¢, denoting the probable crror of a single declination, 


Authority. eo | ee | 

Oe eee ee earner eee Ree 

GROOM DID SE DONC iesssticnscedsseiaeoeresnaeaseaiwkeanss 1.5 2.25 | 
B.A.C. on authority of Bradley, Piss and 

DRY OP sic saiatpeneeeeswsdsa sede eaeeeneimaaiai ae Vike 1 .0 1.00 

The same with additional modern authority .....| 0 .85 | 0.72 | 
Twelve Year (Gr.) Catalogue, with less than six 

OUSCE VATIONS feces cueew yea eevee ons ean kasGispiecseeasas 0 6 0.36 
Nautical Almanac, or Twelve Year Catalogue, 

| with six or more Observations.......eseeeeeeeees 0.5 | 0.25 | 


234. Combination of the observations by weghts.—Let ¢, and ¢ 
denote the probable errors of the declinations of the stars of a 
pair on which there are x observations; then the probable error 
of (6 + 0’) 1s 

by, PTE 1 y/(e6" -+- Ear ”) 


and that of the latitude is 


The weight p of an cbservation is reciprocally proportional to 
E,?; or, since the scale ot weights is arbitrary, we may take 


O 4B? 
1 


as (248) 


ef +e? + —— 
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Adopting the Coast Survey value e = 0'’.50, we have, therefore, 


1 
a5 7 : (244) 


By this formula, the weight uniy would be assigned to a value 
of the latitude found by a single observation of a pair of stars when 
the declinations were perfectly exact, or to a value found by 
two observations on a pair of Nautical Almanac stars. 

The stars observed at Roslyn were really taken from various 
authorities, although, for the sake of illustration, we have dis- 
cussed the probable error of their declinations as we should have 
done if but a single authority had been used. Let us now find 
the final value of the latitude from all the observations, having 
regard to their weights as determined by this formula. In the 
following table the values of ¢? are given according to the 
authorities from which their declinations are taken, as stated 
in the table at the end of the preceding article. 


l 
. 4 v=7 
ae - &¢" Fg n p ¢ | Po wee pre 
if 1.00 0.25 1 0.44 24.78 107.90 | O”.76 ().25 
ye ().25 0.25 1 0.67 25 .05 16 .78 | O .49 0.16 
1 § O86 0.386 2 (),&2 24 83 20 .86 | 0.71 0.41 
4 | 0.36 1.00 3 0.59 26 .20 15 .46 | O .66 0.26 
| 5 | 1.00 1.00 3 0.43 2) 01 1] .14 | O .87 0.06 
fay* 1.00 1.00 2 Re 
7 1.00 0.25 6 0.70 25 .93 18 .15 | O .39 0.11 
8 0.346 1.00 6 0.65 25 .18 16 .87 | 0.5 0.09 
) 36 0.36 a 1.09 25 .89 28 .22 | 0 .385 0.13 
10 0.25 0.25 4 1.33 20 .79 34 .380 | O 25 0.08 
11 1.00 | 2,25 4 0.29 | 24 .58 7.11] 1.0! 0.30 
12 0.56 1.00 3 0.59 25 1d 14 .84 | O .89 0.09 
13 1.00 0.25 4 0.67 2% .2U 16 OO | O 382 0.07 
14 1.00 0.25 4 0.67 24 .84 16 .64 | 0 .70 0.33 
15 1.00 0.25 4 0.67 25) .36 16.99 | O .18 0.02 
16 1.00 0.36 4 0.62 26 .02 16 .18 | O .48 0.14 
17 1.00 1.00 4 Q.44 2% 42 It .18 | 0.12 0,01 
18 1.00 1.00 4 O.44 26 .08 Il .48 | O .54 0.138 
19 1.00 0.25 4 0.6% 25 .72 17 .23 | 0 .18 0.02 
20 0.25 0.25 4 1.33 25 .70 84.18 | O .16 0.03 
21 0.25 0.25 3 1,20 25 .03 31 Rue 0 .39 0.18 
m = 20 [p] = 1431 [ret = = 300 47 [pov] = - 2.86 
fo — [pe] :— 25" 54 
[p] 
9 
H,, = 0.6745 de [pr] oro 
(m —-1) [Pp] 


ee —_— ewes te + e-em: 


* The result by the 6th pair of stars is rejected by Peirce's Criterion (see Appendix), 
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IIence, the final result from these observations is 
Lat. of Roslyn = 87° 14’ 25”.54 + 0”.07 


235. To determine the value of a division of the level.—It will 
generally be most convenient to find the value of the divisions 
of the level by the aid of the micrometer. It would scem, 
therefore, most natural to begin by determining the value of the 
micrometer serew; but it will be seen in the next article that in 
the investigation of the screw we must know the value of a 
division of the level in parts of a revolution of the screw. This 
value, then, we are here to find, and afterwards, when the micro- 
meter value has been determined, we can convert it into are. 

Let the telescope be directed towards a well-defined terrestrial] 
mark, or, which is better, to the cross-thread of a collimating 
telescope. Let the level be set to an extreme reading ZL. Biscct 
the mark by the micrometer, and let the reading be 1. . Now 
move the telescope and level together [by the tangent screw F, 
Plate XII] until the bubble gives a reading Z’ near the other 
extreme. Bisect the mark again by the micrometer, and let the 
reading be Af’, Then the value d of a division of the level in 
terms of the micrometer will be 


7 eee M —_ AL 


__M- 245 
pL oo) 


and if 2 is the value (in seconds of arc) of a revolution of the 
micrometer, we shall afterwards find the value D of a division 
of the level in seconds of arc, by the formula 


D == Rd (246) 


Instead of a terrestrial mark we may use a circumpolar star 
at its culmination; for we can apply to cach observation the re- 
duction to the meridian (237), so that each will be referred to 
the fixed point in which the star culminates. In this method, 
however, we are exposed to errors arising from transient irregu- 
larities in the refraction, and also to any error arising from in- 
clination of the micrometer thread. The latter error, however, 
may be avoided by revolving the instrument in azimuth, so as 
to observe the star always in the middle of the field, and then 
we should use the reductiou to the meridian for circummeridian 
altivudes (238). 
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ExampiE.—The following are some of the observations for 
determining the value of a division of the level of a zenith tele- 
scope, taken by Mr. G. W. Dean, of the U.S. Coast Survey, at 
the Roslyn Station, Virginia, June 30, 1852, the telescope being 
directed upon a fixed terrestrial point. 


Readings of Difference. | 
Temp. aie Level. d 9 yp? | 
Micr. |———. Micr.; Level. 
N. S. 
TN div. | div, | ay, 2~ChYCtC:*:C:*~=<“<‘i‘ Csr SSC;:‘( a! 


90° | 1 | 1941) 54.0 | 11.4 
2106 | 11.2 | 53.9 | 165 | 42.65 | 38.869 | 0.176 


2 |2111)56.1 |) 8.2 
ae a o+.0 


3 | 2305) 55.5 | 8.8 | 
2506] 5.2 [59.0 | 201 | 50.25 | 4.000] .045 | .0020 
4 |2517!55.0 | 9.1 
2704; 8.8 | 55.2 | 187 | 46.15 | 4.052] .007 | .0000 
5 |2709159.0 | 4.8 
2915 | 9.0 ) 54.7 | 206 | 49.95 | 4.124) .079 | .0062 
| G | 2919] 56.0 | 7.8 
8115 | 9.2 | 544 | 196 | 46.70 | 4.197| .152| .0231 
| 
7 [1176/5682 | 5.8 
| 1390] 5.5 | 58.5 | 214 | 52.70 | 4.061} .016 | .0008 
| 8 |1396|59.6 | 5.0 
| $1617] 4.5 [60.1 | 221 | 55.10 | 4.011] 084} .0012 


Mean d -= 4.045 Sum =~ 0688, 
The column of v gives the difference between cach observed 
value of dand the mean. From the sum of the squares of v we 
find the probable error of the mean to be 
0.0688 : 
=: 0.67 Seo ie NIB 
0.6745 4/5 _ 
The value of dis here expressed in divisions of the micrometer 
thread which represent hundredths of a revolution. Hence we 
have, in parts of a revolution R of the micrometer, the value of 
a division of the level, 
D = 0.04045 R + 0.00023 & 
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From twenty-one observations of the same kind, the value found 


was 
D = 0.038985 & + 0.00013 & 


236. To find the value of a revolution of the micrometer.—The most 
convenient method with this instrument, as it avoids displacing 
the micrometer, is by transits of a cireumpolar star near its 
eastern or western clongation (Art. 45). We first find the hour 
angle and zenith distance of the star at the elongation by the 
formule 


cost, = cot J tan ¢ COS 2, == cosee 6 sin ¢ 


and then, a being the star’s right ascension, a7’ the correction 
of the chronometer, we find the chronometer time of the elonga- 
tion by 

+ western elong, 

—eastern “ 


T. 


prs aabkt—aw#r | 

Set the telescope for the zenith distance z,, direct it upon the 
star some 20” or 30” before the time of clongation, bringing the 
star near the middle vertical thread, and clamp the instrument. 
Set the micrometer thread at any reading a little in advance of 
the star, and note the transit by the chronometer. Then advance 
the thread to a new reading, and again observe the transit, and 
so on until the star has been observed through the whole field 
or through the whole range of the micrometer screw. The 
repeated manipulation of the serew may slightly disturb the 
direction of the telescope, but the only change which can affect 
the determination of will be shown by the level, which, there- 
fore, must also be frequently observed during the transits. Qf 
course, the relation of the level to the telescope must not he 
changed during the observations. Now, z, denoting as above 
the zenith distance of the star at the time 7Z}, and /, the corre- 
sponding reading of the micrometer when the level reading 18 
zero, z the zenith distance at the time 7’ of an observed transit 
when the micrometer reading is M and the level reading is L, 
we have (neglecting for the present the refraction) 


ge. 4-(VU,— M)R— LD 


or, since we as yet know the value of a level division only in 


parts of &, 
& == &% ae (M,— M) R — L Rd 
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In like manner, for another observation, 


z= 2,-+ (M,— MM’) Rk — L' Rd 
whence : 
_ @—4)—(?—&%) 


~ M'— M+ (L'— Dd (247) 


The quantity z — z, may be computed (as we have shown in 
Art. 45) by the formula 


sin (2 — 2,)= + sin(T — 7,)cosd 
where the lower sign is to be used for the eastern elongation; or 


. cos 6 
2—2= + sin(T — T,) -. — 248 
( * gin 1” Coe 
The value of #& thus found is corrected for refraction by sub- 
tracting from it the quantity Aar, in which ar — the change of 
refraction at the zenith distance 2 for 1’ of zenith distance, and 
Ris expressed in minutes.* 


Exampie.—Observations of Polaris at its eastern clongation 
were taken June 30, 1852, at the Roslyn Station (Va.) of the 
U.S. Coast Survey, to determine the value of the micrometer of 
the same zenith telescope as was used in the example of the 
preceding articles. 

To p.epare for the observation, we have 


g == 837° 14! 25” 


d = $8° 30’ 56” a== | 5" 3648 

Ienee, 2, = 52° 44 42” t= 5 55 29.1 
Sid. time of elongation =: 19 10 7.7 
Chronometer tast, 24 46.8 


T --19 34 B45 


The micrometer thread was set at every half revolution, and 


————-—___.. eee 


we eee ee —— ne em en en ee come se —_— 


* The values of both R and D might be found att) same time from these obser- 
Vations. For by varying the level reading at the different observations (by means 
of the tangent screw /), we shall have from the observations, takea suitably in pairs, 
equations of condition of the form 


z-— 2 (M'—-M)R+(L'—L)D 


from which both R and D may be found. In this method z — 2 must be the appa- 
rent difference o* zenith distance affected by the differential .refraction. 
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59 transits were observed. I extract only those taken on the 
even whole revolutions, to illustrate the method. 


Level. 
Temp.) Vo OF | Miee: L T Pot, | pag 

Ss. 

= a 

77 | 1 | 6 lo Bas. 81-1. M30 19* 11"39*.0|— 23 15*.5|4- 541.33 

2 8] fs i" is 15 14.2) 19 40.8) 458 .10 

3/10; “| ¢« a6 18 46.8) 16 7.7) 375 .73 

4 | 12; “ e a 22 23.4, 12 81.1; 291 .71 

dD | 14 42.544.2;—0.85) 25 58.8) 8 55.7) 208 .12 

6 | 16] « a a 29 29 .4 2 20.1} 126 .380 

7 |}18} “« | « rt 338 4.4/— 1 50.1/4+ 42 .77 

8 | 20 j42.644.2/—0.80] 86 36.4;+ 1 41.9\— 39 61 

9 | 22] « | “ “ 40 11.6) 5 17.1) 128 .20 

10 | 24 42.744.2\— 0.75, 48 43.8) 8 48.8) 205 43 

11 | 26) «| « «“ 4715.0} 12 20.5) 287 .62 

12 | 28 41.9:45.1—1.60) 50 46.7) 15 52.2] 869 .72 

13 | 30]; «| « « | §4 19.8) 19 24.8] 452 .08 

76 | 14 | 32] « | wf « | 67 62.8) 22 58.3] S84 .70 


We compare the 1st observation with the 8th, the 2d with the 
9th, &c., and in each case we have A’ —- M = 14 Rev., or, taking 
d == 0.04, as found on p. 359, we have for the Ist and 8th ob- 
servation (J’ — L)d == -+ 0.020 revolutions of the micr ometer; apd 
hence, denoting the divisor in (247) by 4, we obtain 


a= M'— M-+(L!— Dd =: 14.020 


Proceeding thus for cach pair of transits, we have— 


Obs. a z- 2’ | R v yp? | 


Land 8 | 14.020 | 5807.94 | 417.436 | + 0.042 | 0.0018 
2 « g | 14.020 | 581 .30 462 | +0 .068 | .0046 
3 « 10] 14.022 | 581 .16 446 | +0 .052 | .0027 
4 “ 11] 14.022 | 579 .33 316 |—0 .078 | .0060 
5 « 12 | 13.970 | 577 .84 363 | —0 .081 | .0010 
6 « 13 | 13.970 | 578 .38 402 | +0 .008| .0001 
7 “ 14| 18.970 | 577.47 | 886 | —0 .058| .0084 , 

Mean = 41 .894 Sum == .0196 

Proboere Free - 0”.014 
3 N6 
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The change of refraction for 1’ of zenith distance is, for z, = 
52° 45’, ar = 0’'.046, and hence the correction of the above mean 
41.4 : 
is — 0’’.046 X 77 aaa 0’’.032. ‘These observations, therefore, 


give us the result 
R= 41" .362 + 0”.014 


The final value, as found from all the observations on several 
nights, was 
R = 41".400 + 0”.011 


and from this we find the value of a division of the level of this 


instrument to be 
D = 1".65 + 0".005 


which are the values employed above in reducing the observations 
for latitude at Roslyn. 

937. A more thorough method of treating the preceding obser- 
vations is the following. We have for each observed transit 


z—2,==(M,— M)R— LR 


where M, is the unknown reading corresponding ta z,. Let us 
assume an approximate value for J/,. denoting it by Jf, and put 
M,-: M,4-2. Also let R, be an assumed approximate value of 
R, and put R== R,+y. Then 


z—2,-=(M,—- M+ nr) + y)—LRd 


where, on account of the small values of Z, we can use /, instead 
of R in the last term. Then, neglecting the product zy as insen- 
sible when M, and 22, are properly assumed, and putting 


nz —2,—(M— M) R,+ LRd (249) 
we have from each observation the equation of condition 
Rix + (M,— M)y=—n (250) 


and from all these equations x and y can be found by the method 
of least squares, 
Thus, in the above example, if we assume J, =- 19.0, #2,= 41’’.4, 
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which are easily seen from the observations to be near approxi- 
mations, we have the following equations: 


414” + 13y = + 0.98 , 4l4¢4— y=o-++0"A7 
4l4en+1ly—+0 55 4142%— 8y=—0 .B2 
4l4t4x+ 9y—-+ 0 .98 414x— 5Sy=—-+0 i 
4l4zx4+ Ty ==—0 .24 4l4zx— Ty=+0 94 
4142+ 5y— —0 29 4140 — Dy=+0 28 
4l4x+ 3y—40 .69 41.42 —lly=-+0 .67 
4l4r2r+ y=—O0 04 4liz—1WBy=-+0 85. 


from which we form the normal equations 


23995.442 — + 240.12 
910y=— 1.72 


whence 
M,= 19.01 R— 41.398 


If we substitute the values of x and y in the equations of 
condition, we shall find the sum of the squares of the residuals 
to be = 2.956, and hence the mean error of a single observation is 


26 
14 — 2 
and consequently the probable error of y, the weight of which 


is its coefficient (= 910) in the final equation, will be 
2 0" 496 
se ONO 
3 1/910 


Applying to the above value of & the correction for refraction 
as before, we have the final result by this method, 


Ke == 41.366 + 0.”011 


The smaller probable error here found shows that the observa- 
tions are better satisticd by the value of # found by the method 
of least squares. 


EXTRA-MERIDIAN OBSERVATIONS FOR LATITUDE WITH THE ZENITH 
‘SL ELESCOPE, 


238. It has ben seen above that, although the probable error 
of observation with the zenitl telescope is yery small, the greatet 
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probable error of the declinations employed, wken the observa- 
tions are restricted to the meridian, renders it necessary to greatly 
multiply the number of pairs of stars observed. But if we are 
willing to observe one of the stars at some distance from the 
meridian, we can generally find a pair of fundamental stars, or 
stars from the most reliable catalogues, which can be observed 
at the same zenith distance within a sufficiently brief interval of 
time to exclude the probability of sensible changes in the state 
of the instrument; and by moderate attention to the determina- 
tion of the time the probable error of observation will be very 
Jittle increased, while the number of observations necessary to 
attain to the desired degree of precision will be greatly reduced. 
It may not be superfluous, therefore, to deduce here the necessary 
formuls for this purpose. 

Let @ and 0’ be the declinations of two stars, the first of which 
is observed out of the meridian at the zenith distance z and hour 
angle ¢, and the second on the meridian at the zenith distance 2’, 
which is very nearly equal to z. We have 


~ 


cos z == cos(g — 3) — 2cos¢ cos d sin’ 9 ¢ 
2 yg — Oo’ 


The second equation gives 


zgo=g—o+ez2—2Z 
which, substituted in the first equation, gives 


sin [¢---$ (3 + 0’) — 3 (2 —2z)] sin 3 (6 —0’+2z—2’) = cosgcosdsin’* $e 
Putting then 

; cos ¢ Cos y sin? , t 
sin y == - Paes 
sin 4(3 — 0a’ ae Bae) 


p= 40 +49)+4C—2) +r (252) 


The quantity z! — z wiil be given by the micrometer and level, 
precisely as in the case of meridian observations. The value of 
y will always be known with sufficient accuracy for the compu- 
tation of . 

The effect of an error in ¢ upon 7, and consequently upon g, 
may be computed by the formula 


(251) 


we shall have 


Ay = (16 Af) er 
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To prepare for the observation, put € =, — 0’, (or d’— 9), 
g, being an assumed approximate value of ¢, and set the instru- 
ment at the zenith distance ¢ for the observation of both stars, 
The hour angle at which the star out of the meridian is to be 
observed will be found by the formula 


; sin 3(2 + g,— 4) sin #(F —¢g,+ + 9) 
ae | eee Se | 
arte V ( COS ¢ Cos 0 m 
or rather, 


wah “ (= [3(8" + an oD) — 9] sin nt ('— 2) 
COS ¢ COS 53 

Then the sidereal time of the observation of this star may be 
either a@ + ¢ora — t,a being the right ascension; and it may 
often be convenient to observe the star at each of these times. 

It will probably be most expedient to observe onc of the stars 
in the meridian ; but, if both are observed out of the meridian, 
we can find the latitude by the method of Vol. [. Art. 186. 


239. The zenith telescope may be used with advantage in 
measuring any small difference of zenith dirtance. Its application 
in finding the longitude from equal zenith distances of the moon’s 
limb and a neighboring star is given in Vol. T. Art. 245. The 
correction of the method there given for a smal] difference of 
the zenith distances of the moon and star, as found by the 
micrometer, is obvious. 


240. We may determine both time and latitude with the zenith 
telescope, by observing a number of stars at the same altitude, 
and combining. them by the method of least squares. See Vout. 


I. Art. 189. 


ADAPTATION OF TIE PORTABLE TRANSIT INSTRUMENT AS A ZENITII 
TELESCOPE. 

241. Prof. C. 8. Lyman, of Yale College, has shown* that the 
transit instrument may be successfully used as a substitute for 
the zenith telescope in the application of Tatcotr’s method of 
finding the latitude by meridian observations. Indeed, it 18 
evident that, if the level usually sitached to the finding circle is 
made of the same delicacy as that applied to zenith telescopes, and 
a micrometer is added i. the te ‘lescope, that method may be carried 
out precisely in ‘he same manner as with the das telescope. 


— Tem ome ee eee ee ee ee .. 


* re Foarkal of Science and rere Vol. XXX. p- 52. 
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The different method of reversing the instrument by lifting it 
from its Vs instead of revolving directly about a vertical axis, 
does not in any way affect the principle, the essential condition 
of Taucott’s method being always observed, namely, that the 
relation of the level and the telescope is to be absolutely the 
same at the observations of both stars of the pair. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE EQUATORIAL TELESCOPE. 


942. Tum equatorial telescope is mounted with two axes of 
motion at right angles to each other, one of which is parallel to 
the axis of the earth. Of the various modes which have been 
employed for mounting the instrument according to these con- 
ditions, that which is now universally adopted is the one con- 
trived by FraunuoFer and known by his name. 

Plate XTV.* is a representation of the great FRAUNHOFER 
equatorial of the Pulkowa Observatory, constructed by Merz 
and MAHLER. The lens has a clear aperture of 15 inches, with 
a fueal length of 22.55 feet. The pier 2? 1s of stone (in smaller 
instruments a wooden stand is frequently used, resting on three 
feet), The upper face of the pier makes an angle with the hori- 
zon equal to the latitude of the place; secured to this face 13s a 
metallic bed, which supports at two points the polur or hour axis 
ff of the instrument. This axis, being in the plane of the 
meridian, and making an angle with ‘lio horizon equal to the 
latitude of the place, is parallel to the earth's axis, and, conse- 
sequently, is directed towards the poles of the heavens. Perma- 
nently attached to the hour axis, and at right angles to it, 1s a 
netallic tube, DD, in which the declination axis revolves. The 
telescope is firmly attached to one extremity vf this declination 
uxis, and at ri ght angles to it, the point of the tube at which it 18 
at ched being somewhat nearer to the eve end than to the 
object end. 


"Reduced from the drawing in the Deseriton de Cobservatoire central of STRuVvE. 
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It is evident that as the instrument revolves upon the hour 
axis the declination axis remains in the plane of the celestial 
equator, and, consequently, the telescope, as it revolves upon 
the declination axis, always describes secondaries to the celestial 
equator, or declination circles. The declination of the point of 
the heavens towards which the telescope is at any time directed 
may, therefore, be indicated by the graduated declination circle 00, 
which is read by two opposite verniers. The hour angle of this 
point is at the same time shown by the graduated hour cirele t, 
which is also read by two opposite vernicrs. 

The great advantage of this mode of mounting the telescope 
is that we can follow a star in its diurnal motion by revolving 
the instrument upon the hour axis alone, the declination circle 
being clamped at the reading corresponding to the star’s declina- 
tion. Further, the star’s motion being uniform, we can cause 
the instrument to follow it automatically by means of a clock f, 
which, by a train, turns an endless screw acting upon the ¢ireum- 
ference of the hour cirele. The observer is thus left free either 
to make a careful examination of the physical appearance of the 
objects in the field, or to measure their relative positions with 
the micrometer m of the telescope. 

It is important that all the parts of the instrument be so coun- 
terpoised that the telescope will be in equilibriuin in all positions, 
and possess the greatest freedom of movement upon either axis. 
This is effected in the FRAUNHOFER arrangement in the most 
perfect manner. The equilibrium of the telescope with respect 
to the hour axis is produced by the counterpoises W, W, X, and 
Y, of which W, W are fixed cylindrical masses, but Y is adjust- 
able, so that the equilibrium may be finally regulated with the 
utmost nicety. The weights Y (of which there are two, one ou 
each side of the declination axis) are attached to the extremities 
of levers whose fulcrums are at 4. The opposite extremities of 
the levers seize upon a circular collar at A, in which there are 
four friction rollers. The weights -¥ thus not only contribute te 
the equilibrium, but also reduce the friction of the declination 
axis. The centre of gravity of the telescope tube is not in the 
prolongation of the declination axis, but nearer to the object 
glass; its equilibrium with respect to the declination axis * 
produced by counterpoises a (one on each side of the tube) at the 
end of levers tbe. Each of these levers consists of two conical 
tubes attached to a cube at 6, which moves upon two axes; and 
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their extremities c seize upon a collar around the tube. The 
extremity a, at which the weight is placed, is free, and the weight 
ean be adjusted by sliding upon the lever. In consequence of 
the double axis of cach lever at b, the counterpoises act in all 
positions of the telescope, and not only balance the tube, but pre- 
vent in a degree the flexure of the object end which would result 
from its weight, increased as it is by the great weight of the 
object: glass itself. The centre of gravity of the telescope and 
all its counterpoises is now in tho hour axis at a point a little 
above its upper journal; the result is a downward pressure upon 
this journal, and an upward pressure upon the lower journal. 
The weight w at one extremity of a bent lever reduces the fric- 
tion upon the upper journal by producing an opposite pressure 
at ¢ at right angles to the axis, two friction rollers upon the 
extremity e being thus pressed against the axis. The remaining 
small upward pressure of the inferior extremity of the axis is 
reduced by a spring which presses two friction rollers against the 
axis at g. 

The weight of the Pulkowa telescope (including all the parts 
which move, namely, the axes and tube with its counterpoises) 
is very nearly 7000 pounds; and yet, with this adinirable system 
of counterpoises, 1t moves upon either axis with almost as much 
ease as a small portable instrument. Without this perfeet equi- 
librium and reduced friction, it would have been very difficult to 
produce a regular automatic movement of the instrument by the 
driving cloek, As this clock is required to produce a contamous 
regular movement, it is not regulated by an oscillating penduluny, 
but by the friction of centrifugal balls against the interior of a 
conical box d. The rate of movement is regulated by raising or 
depressing the pivot of this conical penduluin, which, in conse- 
quence of the comical form of the bex, changes the degree of 
friction of the balls against its interior surface. The rate may 
thus be adapted not only to the motion of a fixed star, but to that 
of the moon, or sun, or any planet, all of which have different 
‘ate® of motion. In our own country, Bonp's Spring Governor 
has been successfully applied to produce ‘he equable motion of 
equatorial telescopes. 

A finder F’ is attached to the principal telescope (Art. 16). 

The field of the telescope is illuminated by a lanip q, the light 
of which is reflected towards the retieule by a small mirror 


Within the tube. The direct illumination of the threads, which 
Vor. If.—24 
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is required when very faint objects are to be observed, is effected 
by two small lamps suspended atnandn. (See Transit Instrv- 
ment, p. 134). 

The micrometer is provided with a position circle (Art. 49), 


243. Any point of the heavens may be observed with the 
equatorial instrument in two different positions of its declina-. 
tion axis. For example, if the declination axis is at right angles 
to the plane of the meridian,—that is, horizontal,—the telescope 
will describe the plane of the meridian; and this, whether the 
circle end of the declination axis is east or west; and, in generat 
the same declination circle of the heavens may be described by the 
telescope with this circle end of the axis on either side. These 
two positions are to be distinguished in the use of the instrument. 
Let us suppose the declination axis to be produced through the 
circle end to the celestial sphere. The point in which it meets 
the sphere may be called the pole of the declination circle. If 
the hour angle of this pole 1s 90° greater than the hour angle of 
a star observed in the telescope, the circle is said to pr ecede the 
telescope; if the hour angle of this pole is 90° less than that of 
the star, the circle is said to follow the telescope. Thus, fora 
star on the meridian (at its upper culmination) the circle precedes 
when it is west and follows when it is east of the meridian. 


GENERAL THEORY OF THE EQUATORIAL INSTRUMENT. 


244, Let us first consider the instrument in the most general 
manner, that is, without supposing its hour axis to be even 
approximately adjusted to the pole of the heavens. That point 
of the celestial sphere towards which the hour axis is actually 
directed will be called the pole of the instrument, or the pole of its 
hour axis, and that point in which the declination axis produced 
on the side of the declination cirele meets the sphere will] be 
called the pole of this axis or circle. 

The instrument is designed to give, by means of its two circles, 
the hour angle and declination of a star observed in the sight 
line of the telescop>. If the sight line were perpendicular 
to the declination ax:s, and if this axis were perpendicular to 
the hour axis, tie readings of the circles would give st once (by 
merely correcting them for any index error) the hour angle and 
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declination referred to the meridian and pole of the instrument. The 
deviations from perpendicularity being always very small in a 
well constructed instrument, approximate formule will fully 
suffice to reduce given readings to the proper values referred to 
the pole of the instrument. But an equatorial instrument may 
sometimes be used in a place for which it was not intended, and, 
having no adjustment by which the angle which its hour axis 
makes with the horizon can be greatly changed, the pole of the 
instrument may be so far from the celestial pole that the reduc- 
tion of the hour angles and declinations from their instrumental 
to their ¢rue values (referred to the celestial pole) will require the 
use of rigorous formule. In order to provide for such a ease, I 
shall first consider the method of deducing the instrumental 
quantities by approximate but sufficiently exact formule; then 
give the rigorous formule for reducing these to the cclestial 
pole, and finally give the approximate formule, most frequently 
required, for the case in which the deviation of the hour axis 
from the celestial pole is very small. As some flerure of the 
declination axis and of the telescope is always to be expected in 
an instrument of this kind, I shall include its effect in the 
formule. 


245. To find the instrumental declination and hour angle of an 
observed point.—Let the figure be a projection 
of the celestial sphere upon the plane of the 
equator of the instrument; P’ its pole; 4 the 
zenith of the observer: then P’Z may be 
called the meridian. of the instrument. 

let Q be the pole of the declination axis of Va 
the instrument. While the instrument re- 
volyes upon the hour axis, the point Q will 
describe a circle of which P’ is the pole, and which would be a 
great circle if the axes were at right angles to each other, in 
Which case we should have P/Q =: 90°. But we shall assume 
that there is a deviation from this condition, and suppose the 
are P’Q to be = 90° — i: so that i will exprecc the declination 
of the point Q referred to the equator of the instrument. 

Let us next suppose the declination axis to remain fixed while 
the telescope revolves upon this axis and its sight line is brought 
upon a star S. As the telescope revolves, the sight line (which 
we may here suppose to be determined by a simple cross thread), 


Fig. 52. 
Q B 
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describes a circle in the heavens of which Q is the pole, ana 
which will be a great circle if this sight line is perpendicular ty 
the declination axis, and a small circle, ASB, in any other case, 
Let us suppose the polar distance of this small circle, or QS, to 
be 90° — ec: so that ec will denote the collimation constant of » 
given thread. 3 

The revolution of the instrument upon the hour axis is measured 
by the hour circle. When Q is 90° west of the meridian, the 
telescope should be in the meridian, and the reading of the hour 
circle, consequently, zero; but Jet us suppose the reading is then 
— x. When @ 1s in the meridian and above the pole, the reading 
will be — x — 90°. If, then, for the actual position when the 
star 1s observed at S the reading is 4, we have the angle ZP’Q 
=t-+-x24 90°. 

Let the instrumental hour angle ZP’S= v’.) Then we have 
the angle SP’Q = ZP’Q— AP'S t+a—U -+- 90°; and since, 
from the construction of the instrument, this angle differs very 
little from 90°, the quantity é-+- a -- ¢ will be very small. 

As the telescope revolves upon the declination axis and its 
sight line describes the circle LSB, the reading of the declina- 
tion cirele will vary directly with the angle 2?’QS, sinee @Q is the 
pole of this circle. If we denote the reading of the deelination 
circle when the are QS coincides with QP?! by 90° — ad, and the 
actual reading for the star at S by d, we shall have the angle 
P'QS =: 90° — ad — d, provided the readtags increase with the 
star’s declination, as we here suppose. 

Kinally, let the instrumental declination be d’; that is, let 
P'S = 90° ~ ll’. 

We have then in the triangle GP’S the given parts 


P'Q =90° — i QS <= 90° —e 
P'QS = 90° — Cd -- ad) 


and in order to determine ?t’ and d’ we are to find 


SP'Q = 90° -~ (t' —t — x) 
P'S = 90° --d’ 


From this triangle ve obtain the general equations 


sin d’ == sin ¢ sin c + cosicosc sin (d + Ad) 
cos d’sin (t'—- ¢ — x) = cos i sin c — sin j cos c sin(d + ad) 
cos d'cos(t'--{—-2) = cos ¢ cos(d + 4d) 
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But, as 7 and ¢ are supposed to be so small that their squares and 
products are insensible, these equations give 


sin d! =- gin (d +- Ad) 
cos dl’ == cos (d + Ad) 
(¢’ — t — x) cos d’ == c —isin(d + ad) 
whence 
d'=d + Ad 
| 25 
t’ =t+x2-+ecsece d'—itand’ Co 


246. Flexure.—The flexure of the hour axis may be supposed 
to be altogether insensible, since the centre of gravity of the 
whole instrument falls very near to the upper journal of this axis, 
aid the pressure at this point is relieved by a counterpoise. 

The flexure of the declination axis, being assumed to result 
solely from the weight, changes the zenith distance of the point 
@. Denoting the an distance of Q by ¢ and the increased 
zenith distance by ¢-+ dt, we shall assume the flexure to be 
proportional to sin ¢ (Art. 204), and, therefore, put 


d% -=e sine 


in which ¢ is the maximum of flexure of the declination axis 
corresponding to 0 -= 90°. 

The flexure of the telescope changes the zenith distance ZS, 
so that, putting ZS = ¢’, we can express this flexure by 


d*'——esin £' 


in which e is the maximum of flexure of the tube corresponding 
to 0’ == 90°. 
The tlexure of the declination axis changes the are P’@ == 90° 
i, and the angle ZP’Q -= 1 -+ 2-+ 90°; but these changes (the 
fei being supposed extremely sill) evidently produce no 
sensible effect upon the declination d’. The flexure of the tele- 
scope, however, changes the are P’S = 90° — d’, and thus also 
d’, Treating the changes as differentials, we have 


d. P'S = d (90° — d’) == ds" .cos P'SZ 
{f we denote the zenith distance of P’ by 90° — g, (or let ¢, be 


the observer’s latitude referred to the equator of the instrument), 
the triangle P’SZ gives 


sin cos, dt -— COS sin dL’ COs | t” 
cos P'SZ — 2 -f1 — sites 
~ sin 4 
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and hence 
dd’ = — e (sin ¢, cos d’ — cos ¢, sin d’ cos t’) (m) 
Again, we have 
d. P'Q = d (90° — 1) = d® cos P'QZ 


sin P'QZ 
a. ZP'Q = dt = dz.---- 
C= sin P’Q 


in which we may put sin P’/Q=cosi=—1. Substituting also 


the values 
sin a sin 1cos 


Cos ¢ sin £ e 


cos 2! QZ = 


sin P'QZ — cos (t + 2) cos 9, 
sin f 


and neglecting the product of dg and 7 as insensible, we find 


dj = —esing, \ (n) 
dt == «cos ¢g, cos (t 4 2) 


Finally, the flexure of the telescope changes the are QS = 90° 
— ¢, and we have 
d. QS = d (90° — c) = dz’. cos ZSQ 
in which 
s £ — sin ¢ cos ¢’ 


co 
008 FQ cos eine 


Neglecting terms of the second order, therefore, 


. dc =: — e cos & 
in which we have 


cos € = sin 7? sin g, — cos 2 cos ¢, sin(t + 2x) 


and in this we may put ? foré+ z. Hence, again neglecting 
terms of the second order, 


de = e cos ¢, sint’ (P) 
By the formule for ¢’ (253), we have 
dt' =- dt +- de sec d' — di tan d’ 
and hence, by ( -) and (7), 


dt’ = e(sin g, tan d’-+ cos¢, cost’) + ¢ cosy, secd’sint’ (¥) 
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HIence, applying the corrections (m) and (g) to d’ and ¢’ (258), the 
complete formule, including the effect of flexure, are* 


d'—d-+ ad — e (sin ¢, cos d’ — Cos g, sin d’ cost’) 
t’ =—t+2+csec d’ —itand’ (254) 
+ e(sing, tan d’-+ cos ¢, cost’) + € cos ¢, sec d’ sin t’ 


247. To reduce the instrumental declination and hour angle (d’, t’) 
to the celestial declination and hour angle (6, t).—Let PZ 


: : Fig. 53, 
be the true meridian, P the celestial pole, P’ the pole ll 
of the instrument, S the observed star. Let 7 and 
Jv denote the polar distance and hour angle of P’; 
that is, let 
ie ea & = ZPP’ " 

and, producing PP’, let ” 

& = ZP'N = 180° — ZP'P Z 


The instrument gives, by the aid of (254), the values of 
d’ =: 90° — P'S, == ZP'S; and we are to find 6 = 90° — PS 
and r== ZPS. The triangle PP’S, in which PP’S = 180° 
— (’ — 3’) and P’ PS = tr — J, gives 


cos 6 cos (t — 4) = sin y sin d’ + cos 7 cos dd’ cos (f’ — ¥) 


sin 6 = cosy sin d’ — sin 7 cos d’ cos (t’ — 9) 
(255) 
cos 6 sin (t — #) = cos d’ sin (t’ — #) 


which will determine @ and ¢ from d and ¢’ when the instrumental 
constants 7, 3, and &# are known. 

Putting 90° — g == PZ, the relation between ¢,, 3, yg, 3, and 7 
is found from the triangle PP’Z, which gives 


sin g,== cosy sin g + sin 7 cos ¢g cos # 
COS ¢, Cos # =: — sin y Sin y + COS 7 COS ¢ COs B (256) 
cos ¢, sin # == cos ¢ sin 3 


248. In the preceding discussion I have not distinguished 
between the case in which the declination cirele precedes and 
that in which it follows the telescope (A-+. 243). The formule, 
nevertheless, will wpply to either case, provided we reckon deeli- 
nations over 90° when they require it. By Fig. 52, in which 
for a star at S the declination circle precedes, we see that when - 


je ee 00 ee 


* These formule are essentially the same as BrEssgu's. See his Astron. Unter- 
suchungen, Vol. I. p. 7. 
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the telescope is revolved from S towards B and passes beyond 
the pole, we shall have declinations exceeding 90° if we wish to 
employ the same formule as have been found for this position; 
but for these points beyond the pole the declination circle follows 
the telescope. The declination in that case, reckoned in the 
usual manner, will be 180° — ad’, and the hour angle will be 
180° + ¢’. We may, therefore, employ these formule in their 
present form in all cases, but when d’ falls between 90° and 
270° we must finally take 180° — d’ and 180° + ? as the proper 
instrumental declination and hour angle. (See also Transit 
Instrument, Art. 128.) . 

If, however, we wish to distinguish the cases in the formule 
themselves, we shall have, when the circle preecdes, the readings 
of the circle being d, and 4, 


d'=:d,+ Ad -- e(sin g, cos d’ —- cos ¢g, sin d’ cos t’) 
t'==t, -+ 2 4-csee d’—itand’ 
+ e(sin g, tan d’ + cos ¢, cos t’) 4- e cos ¢, sec d’ sin t’ 


a 2 2 ; testy J yay) 1 ? 6 ” 
and when the circle follows, the readings being d, and t,, (257) 


180° — d’ == d,+ ad + e(sin ¢, cos d’ — cos ¢, sin d‘ cost’) 
180° + ¢t’ =-¢t, + « — esee d’ 4-7 tan d’ 
— «(sin yg, tan d’-+-cos ¢, cos t’)-+-e cos g, seed’ sint’ 


249. The rigorous formnie (255) and (256) will be required 
only in the rare case in which the pole of the instrument is at 
a considerable distance from the celestial pole; but Iwill brictly 
indicate the methods of determining the instrumental constants 
for this case. It will always be possible to bring the hour axis 
of the instrument very nearly into the ineridian of the place of 
ubservation, whatever may be the elevation of its pole above the 
horizon, so that the meridian of the instrument and the true 
meridian will nearly coincide. 

If we observe a fired point in both positions of the instrument, 
circle preceding and circle following, we shall have by (257), 
taking the sums of the respective equations, 


180° = d+ d,+ 2ad 
180° -+- 2¢" =. 7. -\- &-+ 2a + 2e cos g, sec d’sint! 


the first of which determines the index correction (sd) of the 
declination circle, aud the second determines the value of t/ — 2; 
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if we have independently found the flexure e, or if the fixed point 
is in the meridian of the instrument and consequently ¢/ = 0. 

Taking the differences of the same equations, the observation 
of the fixed point also gives 


180°—2 d’— d,— d,+ 2e(sin ¢, cos d’— cos ¢g,sin d’ cos t’) 
180°=t, — t, — 2csecd’+-21 tan d’—2e (sin g,tan d'+-cos g,cost’) 


The first of these determines d’ when ¢ is otherwise known, and, 
the value of d’ thus found being substituted in the seeond, we 
have an equation of condition for determining ¢, i,and e. The 
observation of at least three different points will be necessary in 
order to determine these quantities, or of at least two points if 
we neglect e. 

Upon the supposition that the pole of the instrument is very 
near the meridian, but at a considerable distance from the celestial 
pole, 7 is a large are, but & is small, and we have from the first 
of the equations (256), by putting cos & == -— 1, 


9 = eptr 


and the value of 7 may be found from the observation of a star 
in the meridian and as far from the pole of the instrument as 
possible, since in this case we shall have very nearly 


Ss Y- 6— d' 


in which d’ will be known from two observations of the star in 
the two positions of the instrument. 

When 7 has been thus approximately found, let a star be 
observed on tlie six hour cirele both west and east of the meridian. 
We deduce from (255) 


sin d’!—sin 6 cos y -+ Cos 4 sin 7 Cos (t — #) 


Denoting the instrumental deelination for the two observations 
by d/ and d,’, and putting rt == 90° for the first observation, and 
t = 270° for the second, we have 


eo , s " " + “a 
sin d= sin 6 cos 7 + cos 6 gm x sin b 


sin d,’-=- sin 0 cos y -~ co8 dyin y sin B 
whence 


en ee aa aul 

2cos dxiny 
This will give a sufficient approximation to 3, provided the star 
‘8 not very near the pole. 
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A theoretically rigorous determination of both 7 and # would 
be found by observing two points whose declinations (0,, 0.) and 
hour angles (z,, 7,) are known, and then solving the equations 


sin d,’ = sin 6, cos 7 -++ Cos 0, sin 7 cos (7, — 8) 
sin d,’ = sin 6, cos y + Cos 6, 8in 7 Cos (tr, — #) 


When 7 and # have been found, we have, from the observation 
of one known point, 


cos d’ cos (t’ — 9) —sin d sin y + cos 6 cos 7 cos (t — 9) 
cos d’ sin (t’ — 9’) = cos 6 sin (r — #) 


which determine ¢ — 3; and, since & will be known from (256), 
t/ will also be known. Finally, the instrument gives the value 
of t/ — x, as we have shown above, and thus x becomes known. 


250. When the pole of the instrument is very near the celestial pole, 
y is very small, but # may have any value from 0° to 860°. Put- 
ting cos 7 = 1 in (256), and neglecting terms of the sume order 
as 7”, we find 
?,=¢9 +7 cod 
% — # =- —y sin # tan g 

and (255) gives 

5 == d'— y COS (t’ — 9) 

c= t'+5—v8 — 7 sin (t’ — #’) sin d’ sec d 


or, within terms of the second order, 


6 == d'’— y cos (t — ¥) 
t= t’ —y sin # tan g —- 7 sin (tr — #) tan d 


Substituting the values of d’ and v’ from (254), and putting 
ai=2z—y sin & tan g, which is constant, we have 


é--d-—+- ad —y+ cos (t — 9) — e (sin ¢ Cos 5 — COS ¢ Bin 6 COST) 
t= t + At —;asin (tr — 9) tand + csecd —itand (258) 
+-e¢ (sin y tan d + cos g Cos t) + € cos g sec dsint 


which are the formule usually required in practice. Tere 0 13 
to be reckoned beyond 90° when necessary, being then the sup- 
plement of the star’s declination (Art. 248), and then 7 is the 
stai’s hour ang!» Inercased by 180°. 

The declination and hour angle are here apparent, that 1s, 
affected by refraction, &. If we wish d and r to represent the 
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geocentric position of the observed point, we may apply the 
corrections for refraction, &c. to d and 7. 


If we prefer to distinguish the cases in the formule themselves, 
we shall have— 


For circle preceding: 
8=-d + ad — ¢ cos (rt — #) —e (sin ¢ cos 6 — COS g Bin 6 Cos T) 
ca: t + at — ypsin (rt — #) tan d + csecd —itané 

-+ e(sin g tan 0 + Cos ¢ Cos rT) + € COS g Sec O Bin T 


(259) 
For circle following: 


180°—d—=d -+ Ad-+ cos (r— #)-+ e€ (sin g Cos d—Cos gain 6 cosT) 
180°-+-7=:t + at —ysin (r—¥#) tan d—csec d+ itan od 
—e(sin g tan 6 -++ Cos ¢ Cos Tr) + € Cos gy sec dsint 


in which 6 and t will always denote the declination and hour 
angle of the star reckoned in the usual manner. 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE EQUATORIAL INSTRUMENT, 


251. The adjustment of the instrument with respect to the pole 
of the heavens consists of two operations: Ist, bringing the hour 
axis into the plane of the meridian, and, 2d, giving this axis an 
elevation, with respect to the horizon, equal to the latitude of the 
place. 

For a rough preliminary adjustment, place the declination axis 
in a horizontal position, and move the stand until the telescope 
points to a star at the computed time of its meridian passage. 
The hour axis is then nearly in the plane of the meridian. 
Then bring the declination axis into the plane of the meridian (by 
revolving the instrnment upon the hour axis through 90° by the 
hour cirele), and direct the telescope upon a cireumpolar star on 
the six hour ecirele. The elevation of the axis should be changed 
so as to make the star appear near the optical axis at the com- 
puted time when the star’s hour angle is equal to 6. 

For the final adjustment, the outstanding deviations of the 
instrument must be found by properly combined observations of 
stars, taken in the two reverse positions «° the declination axis, 
by the methods given hereafter. 

The position of the pole of the instrument with respect to the 
pole of the heavens may be expressed by the two quantities 


==/7 cos 3 y7==Y/ sin & (260) 


Which are the distances of the pole of the instrument from the 
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six hour circle and from the meridian, respectively. According 
to our definitions of 7 and &, a positive value of € will indicate that 
the instrumental pole is above the true pole, and a positive valuc 
of y will indicate that the pole of the instrument is west of the 
meridian. I proceed to consider the methods of finding these 
quantities, as well as the other instrumental constants. 


252. To find §&.—The most simple method is to observe the 
declinations of known stars at their culmination in both positions 
of the declination axis, and to compare the instrumental values, 
corrected for refraction, with the true declinations found from 
the best catalogues or ephemerides. By the instrumental values 
we shall hereafter understand the values inferred directly from 
the readings (d) of the circle. 

As the two observations in reverse positions of the declination 
axis cannot both be absolutely in the meridian (unless observa- 
tions on different days are combined), one of them is taken a 
few seconds before the meridian passage, and the other a few 
seconds after it. In consequence of the great facility with which 
even the largest equatorial instrument can be reversed, the 
interval between the two observations will be so small that the 
mean of the two values of cos (c — #) will be sensibly the same 
as cos J, ct being a very sinall quantity with opposite signs ter 
the two observations. Ilfenee, we shall have for each pair of 
observations on a star, by putting ct = 0 in (259), 


6 == d, -- Ad .-.-- & —easin (9 — oD) 
180° — d-=d,-+ Ad -+ § + e sin (g — 0) 


where ¢, and d, are the cirele readings in the two positions. The 
half sum of these equations gives the index correction of the 


declination circle, 
ad —= 90° — 4(d,-+ d,) 


Their half difference gives 


F + ¢ sin (g -— 6) = 90° — 3 (d,— d,)— 8 
If we put 
D == 90° — }(d,— d,) 


D will be the mean of the insiruinental values of the declination, 
as inferred fro: the two readings, whatever may be the mode in 
which the circle is graduated. A number of stars being thus 
observed, we shali have the eyuations of condition 
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&é+ esin(g —8)— D—s3 

& + esin(g — 0’) = D’— d' 

€é + esin(y — 8”) = D"— 3" 
&e. &e. 


which, treated by the method of least squares, will give both 
f and e. 


ExaMPLE.—The declinations of ten stars were observed by 
Orro StrRUVE with the equatorial telescope of the Pulkowa Obser- 
vatory, 1840, June 22, according to the preceding method, and 
the values of D, corrected for refraction, were as in the following 
table. The values of ¢ for the stars 1, 4,5 and 8 were taken 
from the Nautical Almanac, for 2, 8, and T from ARGELANDER’S 
Cutalogue, and for 6 and 9 from Arry’s Catalogue for the year 
1840. The latitude employed in computing the coefficient of e 
is gy = 59° 467.3. The degrees and minutes of é, omitted to 
save room, are the same as those of D. In order to apply the 
same formula to the stars observed below the pole, we have only 
to employ the supplements of their declinations instead of the 
declinations, that is, to reckon them over the pole. (Art. 128.) 


» 


Stars. Instr. dee. == D. ‘a Fquations. v 

lL.» Sagittarii |— 21° 5° 55".5)40".6)— 14.9 =: & + 0.99e| — 5" 4 
2. _k&erpentis |— 2 66 23.8) 38 4-20 4&4 0.800 —7 7 
3.% Serpentis |+ 8 59 47 1/59 5-12 4=€4 0.88¢/42 2 
4. & Aguile 13 387 384 6/48 3/—13 .7—F+40.72¢4+4 4 
Dd. a Lyre 88 37 47 .1,;70 4|\—23 3=— & 4-0.36e,4-6 .2 
Hox Cygni 538 8 55.583 .6/—28 1=-F4-0.12¢/4+ 9 0 

| 7. 8 Draconis 67 21 51 6/99 .7—48 L=F—0.18¢ —3. 1] 
8.6 Ursa Min. 86 34 22 .6)81 .2)--58 6--F —0.45¢—3 4 
9 


0. 2 Lyneis,s.p.| 120 55 12 0/79 967 9 =F —0.88e + 0 
10. € Auriga,s.p.| 124 19 4 .5/76 9 72 A= F —0.90e)—3 . 


fe) 


The solution of these 10 equations gives 


& — — 40.9 with the probable crror = 1”.2 
e= + B31"°.7 = «é cc &< Ts — |” 8 


The last column gives the resiluals v after the substitution of 
these values in the 10 equations. From these residnals we find 
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the probable error of a single equation to be 3.9, which is com- 
posed of the error of observation and the error in the star’s decli- 
nation. This degree of accuracy in the determination of abso- 
lute declinations, with an equatorial instrument of such dimen- 
sions, 1s surprising, and is a striking proof of the perfection of its 
workmanship. At the same time we perceive that very crude 
determinations will be obtained if we neglect the flexure. 


2538. To find 7.—This will be found by comparing the instru- 
mental hour angles of different stars, near the meridian, with the 
observed clock times of their transits over a given thread. We 
shall, at the same time, find the instrumental constants 7 and ¢, 
and the index correction of the hour circle. 

We shall suppose the thread on which the stars are to be 
observed to be placed in the direction of a circle of declination,— 
that is, as a transit thread,—and to be in the optical axis of the 
telescope. This optical axis may be defined to be the line 
drawn through the optical centre of the objective, and the centre 
of the position circle of the micrometer: consequently, when the 
thread is revolved 180° by this cirele, it should still pass through 
the optical axis. As the thread may not be precisely adjusted 
in this respect, the error is to be eliminated by combining two 
observations taken in these two positions of the thread. Two 
such pairs of observations are to be taken on each star, one pair 
with circle preceding, and one with circle foilowing. A second 
star, in a widely different declination, being observed in the same 
manner, we shall have all that 1s required for the determination 
of our constants. If we observe a greater number of stars, we 
can treat the observations by the method of least squares. 

Supposing two stars to be observed, one near the pole and the 
other near the equator, the observations should be symmetrically 
arranged according to the following schedule, in which the posi- 
tion I denotes circle preceding, and II circle following, and the 
letters a and 6 refer tu the two positions of the transit thread for 
the two readings of the position circle differing by 180°. We 
should endeavor to make the mean of the times of the four 
observations on 4 star coincide very nearly with the instant of 
its meridian passage. 
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Star. Position. Clock. Means. Hour circle. Means. 


Se eee 


I. a} (1), } = r | (te } = t 


Ist Star b6. | (T.), "| (4), 
A. = 
a = If. b. (T, b \ — (t,), \ sus. 
Decl. = a.| (Ty), cal ae er ee 
| Mean= 7, Mean = t 
ID. a. (T, - \ mm (t,), )__ ! 
ye —_ Y, ty 
2d Star b. | (TY), (t,), J 
~ _ 7 Lob) (1), \ arse A Gis \ — t! 
ecl. —=« G3 AT). be oe) a 
Mean= 7 Mean =: ¢,! 


The observations being very near the meridian, the flexure of 
the telescope (ec) has no sensible effect. That term of the flexure 
(e) of the declination axis which is multiplied by tan @ may 
become sensible for stars near the pole, but, as it will always be 
combined with 7, it will be convenient to put 


ijt —esing (261) 


The term ¢ cos ¢ cos ¢, which is always less than ¢, will be 
practically unimportant, and will here be neglected. A method 
of determining ¢ will, however, be given hereafter. 

With this notation we find, by putting «= 0 in the second 
member of (259), for the observation at the clock time 7}, 


t, == t,4- at + 7 tan 6 + ¢ sec d — 1, tan 6 
and if a7’ is the clock correction, we have also 
I= T, +. AT —a 
Hence, by putting 
A== At — AT’ 
we deduce 
7 tan d + csec 3 — i, tand = T,—-t,—a-—-A 
In the same manner the observation at the clock time 7, gives 


7 tan d ~csec d+ i,tand= T,—t,—a«—A2 
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and from these two equations, with the notation of the above 


schedule, 
7 tan 6 = T,—t—a—A2 
esec 6 — i, tand = 3 ((7,— t,) —(7,—4,)] 


The second star gives, in the same manner, 


7 tan O's T, —t, — a’ —A 
c see 0’ — 2, tan 6’ = $((7! a t')— (7; —t,’)] 


By combining the two equations in 7, we have, therefore, the 
following three equations: 


7 (tan d — tan 0’) = (7, — 7’) — @, —t,) — (2 — ’) 
esecd —i tand =1[(t, --t,) — (7, --T)] (262) 
esec 0’ — i, tan 6’ = $ ((t,— t!) — (7! — TY) 


which determine 7, 7, and ¢ from the observed clock times ani 


the readings of the hour circle. 
We can then find the value of 4 by the formula 


t 


A-=T —t,—a--ytand= Tj — t,— «' —y tan 3’ (263) 


and finally, if the clock correction is otherwise known, the index 
correction of the hour circle, by the formula 


Exampie.—-The following observations were taken, according 
to the above method, with the equatorial of the Pulkowa Obser- 
ratory, on June 3, 1840. 


ee 


moe 


Clock times. | Nour circle. | 
ed 


* ? a | - : 
56 Urse Min. 1. u. (184 21" 568.5 1 gh Om Ape 923" HB" 21 = SiG ee 
RC axes 3} T, = Wh 22m 42 oo ne — 234 H8m 59S 


II 3. 27 «6.0 ua We Wes ae: 225030 7 ; 
a. 99 838 8 \ / of = 18 28 22 4! 5 17 7 ty end () 4 6 4 
T, ---18 25 381.8 


p= 0 10 


cn ee 


eS ES Sr 


Lyr Il. a. 34 10.0 , - oy ard 0 2 56.7)7,, Qn s (; 
OQ LYTLE i, BR 554} 2% = 18435" 28,75 4 12.5 a= OA 3m 494.6 
I. b. 39 383.1) nm, 8 23.4 a 9 4 

a. 41 24.9 Fi = 18 40 29.0) 19 1544 = 0 9 19 


T= 18 87 45.9 t= 0 6 34.5 
The places of the stars, according to the Nautical Almanac, 
were— 
6 Ursa Mii. a =: 18" 24" 5°.8 5 = 86° 35’.2 
a Ly. 2 4 == 18 81 384.0 é'= 88 38.1 
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Hence our equations (262) become 


15.97 7 =-+ 15°.6 
16.80 c — 16.777, = — 17.2 
128¢ — 0.807, =-— 1.75 
whence 
1 = + 0°98 — + 14.7 
ij=—092 em — 194 


The values of 7, and ¢ are here not separately so well determined 
as they would be if the second star were nearer to the equator. 
Their difference, however, i; —- ¢ = + 1'.02, is accurately deter 


mined by the first star. We next find, by (263), 


h—= — 234 


and if the clock correction is a7’= + 20°.0, the index correction 
of the hour circle is, by (264), 


At == — 3*.4 


To give the reader some idea of the stability of a large equa. 
torial properly mounted, I will here give the values of € and y, 
together with the coefficient of flexure of the tube (e), determined 
by the above methods, for the Pulkowa instrument during a year. 
They are taken from Struve’s Description de 0 Observatoire Central, 
p. 20-4, only changing the signs of € and 7 to agree with the 
preceding notation : 


g e 7 
1840,May 15| —41".2| + 32".6 1840, April17 | + 18”.9 
Juue 8; —46 4] 4217 « 98] + 14.8 
“ 22} —40 9) +31 7 June 3] + 14 .7 
July 3} —54 .8{ +19 .0 July 24] +10 .2 
« oF] —-48 8] +434 2 Sept. 24| -+ 10 .8 
Aug. 9| —-43 .0| -+ 36 .2 Nov. 3] + 4 4 
Sept.24| —43 2] 421.7 Dee. 26| + 11 4 
“« 96| —53.0! +437 2 180° Mar. * 415 2 | 
Nov. 10] —388 .5 | 435 4 Mean + 12 5 
Dec. 26, —44.1' +29 3 


1841,Mar. 15| —48 5 | + 25 .5 


A ee nr eae TD 


Means—45 1 +29 5 
Vou, Il.—25 
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The temperature during this period varied from — 22° to + 86° 
Fahr. The constancy of the coefficient of flexure for thie 
extremes of temperature is as remarkable as the stability of the 
axis. 


254. By the preceding method of finding 7 we also find the 
constants 7, and c; but we can find 7 independently of these 
constants by observing the declinations of stars on the six hour 
circle. When z= + 6’, we have, by (259), 


6=— D+=7y—esingcosd 


where Dis the mean instrumental declination from the observed 
readings in the two positions of the instrument (the two obser- 
vations being taken in quick succession very near the six hour 
circle, and one on each side of it). If we put p = D — 0, we 
shall have the equation of eendition 


and from a number of equations of this kind the values of 7 and 
e will be found. 

If the same star is observed both at rt = + 6 and rt = — 6, 
we shall have, for the two observations, 


7 + esin g cos 0 = p, 
—7 +esin g cos 6 =p, 


= 4(P, — Ps) (266) 


in which p, — p, will be the difference of the observed instru- 
mental declinations, corrected for any difference of refraction 
that may result from changes in the meteorological instruments 
in the interval between the observations. - 

But it is not always possible to observe stars on the six hour 
eircle in both positions of the instrument, the pier or stand inter- 
fering with one of the positions for stars within a certain distance 
of the pole. We must then find D from a single observation 
by applying the index correction, previously fonnd from meridian 
observations by Art. 252, The equations formed from such an 
observation should have a weight of only one-half in combining 
the equations according to the method of least squares. 


965. Both € and y can be found in a goneral manner from 
observations upon different stars, without limiting the obser 
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vations to the meridian or the six hour cirele. If each obser- 
vation of a star is complete,—that is, consists of the mean of two 
observations in the two positions of the declination axis,—we 
shall have for this mean 


6 = D — jy cos(t — #) — Be 
tat + At —ysin(t — 9) tand + B’e 


in which B and B’ are the coefficients of ¢ in (259). Developing 
gin (tc — &) and cos(z — ¥), we find 


Ecosr + yasint + Be = D—d (267) 
At — sine tandéd 4-7 cosrtand+ Ble=-r—t \ 


and, from a sufficient number of such equations, al, &, 7, and e 
will be determined. 


956. Again, € and 7 may be found from single observations,— 
that is, observations in but one of the positions of the declination 
axis,—by observing each star twice at very different hour angles. 
We shall have for two observations of the same star at the hour 
angles ct, and z,, circle preceding in both observations or follow- 
ing in both, 


rot + at— &sinz, tan d+ 7 cosr, tan d + esee 3 5- itand-+ Ae-+ Be 
r,-=t,-+ at — &sinr, tané + 7 cost, tand + csecd = (tand + Age + Bee 


where the signification of A and B is apparent from (259). The 
difference of these equations gives 


—&(sin +,—sin 7, tan -|-y (cos t,—cos7,)tan 6+(A,—A,) e+ (B,— B,) e= 
gt ay (t, — 4) == 2q 


Now, suppose one scries of observations in which each star is 
observed at equal or very nearly equal distances from the meri- 
dian, cast and west: this equation will then be reduced to the 
form 

— &sinr tan 3 + e cos g sec Dsint = g (268) 


and from the whole scrics, embracing stars of very different 
declinations, € and e will be determined. 
Suppose another series in which each sv* is observed at or 


very near to its upper and lower culminations: the equation will 
take the form 


—7ytand=scosg=—gY (269) 
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This series will, therefore, determine 7 and e. The upper sign 
will here be used for a series in which the circle is west of the 
meridian at the upper culminations and east of the meridian at 
the lower culminations. This appears to be the most simple and 
satisfactory method of finding the flexure e of the declination 
axis. Another method will be given in the next article. 


257. All the preceding methods of determining the instru. 
mental constants depend upon the accuracy of the graduations 
of the two circles of the instrument. Let us inquire how far 
it is possible to determine these constants independently of the 
circles, or without involving their errors.* 

First.—The inclination 90° —e of the telescope to the decli- 
nation axis can be separately determined, independently of the 
other constants, as follows. Bring the telescope into a horizontal 
position in the plane of the meridian, the declination axis being 
then also horizontal. Place two collimating telescopes in the 
prolongation of the optical axis, one north and one: south, 
and, directing them towards each other, bring the cross threads 
in their foci into optical coincidence (the equatorial telescope 
being for this purpose temporarily moved ont of the line joining 
the collimators by revolving it about the hour axis). Then, 
bringing the telescope upon one of the collimators, and clamping 
the hour circle, measure with the micrometer the distance 
between the fixed thread that marks the optical axis and the 
cross thread of the collimator. Revolve the telescope upon the 
declination axis, and measure the distance between its optical 
axis and the cross thread of the other collimator. The difference 
of the two micrometer measures is the value of 2e. To elimu- 
nate any eccentricity of the fixed thread with respect to the 
optical axis, let cach observation on a collimator be the mean of 
two taken in reverse positions of the thread corresponding to 
readings of the position circle differing 180°. This method is 
identical in principle with the process given for the transit 
instrument, and amore fully explained in Art. 145. Instead of 
one of the collimators, a distant terrestrial point may be used. 

We may, at the same time, determine the flexure e of the 
telescope, with the aid of the declination circle, but without 
involving its errors of division (Art. 204). 


a re ET 


PO, | oo ce = es ee ee DS ee eee epee et ree cere: ee ee 


* See Bezseu’s Astronom. Untersuch., Vol. I. p. 14. 
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Second.—An equation for determining the inclination, 90° — 3, 
of the declination and hour axes, can be obtained from the 
observation of the transits of two different stars in the same 
fixed position of the declination axis, that is, with the hour circle 
clamped at any assumed reading. If ¢ and 7’ are the apparent 
hour angles of the stars, and 7, 7’ the sidereal clock times of 
the transits (corrected for clock rate), the difference 2q of these 
hour angles will be known by the formula 


2g=0—t=T'— T— (e’— a) — (r — 7) 


where r and 7’ are the corrections of t and 7’ for refraction ; and, 
as the difference is very small, we may use rt for 7’ in the second 
member of (259): hence, if the circle precedes, we shall find 
for this difference the expression 


2q=>— [7 sin (r — #) + 1 — e sin g] (tan 3’ — tan 3) 
— (c + € COS ¢ sin Tt) (SCG Of --. SEG 3) 


Now reverse the deciination axis, setting the hour cirele at a 
reading differing 12* from_the former reading, and repeat the 
observation on the same stars on the following day. We shall 
then have, in the same manner, 


2 q' = — [y sin (r — #) —7 + e Bin g] (tan 0’ — tan 6) 
— (c — eos g sin 7) (sec 6’ — sec 3) 


The half difference of these equations is 
qi —- q == (i — e sin ¢) (tan 6’ — tan 5) — e(see 3’ — see 3) (270) 


from whieh, ¢ being previously known, we find the value of 
i—esing. The hour cirele is here used only to set the instru- 
ment approximately in the reverse position, and so that the values 
of cr in the secoud members of all the equations may be regarded 
as equal to cach other in the computation of the small terms. 
We thus find the combination 7 -- e sing independently of the 
cirele reading; but we cannot separate 7 without such reading. 
Third.—The quantities € and 7 may be found independently 
ot the reading of the circles by observing u.g same star at its 
upper and lower culminations, and also at its east and west 
trarsits over the six hour circie, without revolving the telescope 
upon the declination axis, and measuring the distance of the star 
in declination from the sight line with the micrometer. Thus, 
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for c= 0 and r= 180°, the reading of the declination circle 
being constant, and f, and jf, the micrometer distances of the 
star from the sight line in the two observations, r, and r, the 
refractions, and d the true declination, we have 


é—r=—d-+ ad+f, — & —e(sin g cos 6 — cos ¢ sin 0) 
6+r—d-+ ad+f,+ & — e(sin ¢ cos 6 + cos ¢ sin 0) 


and the difference of these equations gives 


E=3,—-f+h(n tr) +ecosgsind = (271) 
For ct = 90° and rt = 270°, we have 


6+ 7r,=d-+ Ad + f, —7 — e sin ¢ cos d 
6+r,=—d-+ ad+f,+7—esin ¢g coso 


in which 7, and r, will be equal if no change in the meteoro- 
logical instruments has occurred. The difference of these equa- 
tions gives : 


n= 37h —Fa) — 2% — 1) (272) 


258. A precise determination of the constants would be re- 
quired if the instrument were to be used for determining abso- 
lute hour angles and declinations. But so large an instruinent 
is liable to be so much affected by its own weight and by changes 
of temperature that we could not rely upon the constancy of 
its condition for the intervals of time that must necessarily 
elapse between the determinations of its errors and its applica- 
tion to the observation of absolute positions of stars. Hence its 
chief application is to the measurement of small differences of 
right ascension and declination, or of distance and position angle 
of two stars with its micrometer. The advantages of the equa- 
torial system of mounting for this application are obvious. 

The methods of conducting these micrometer observations are 
discussed in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 
MICROMETRIC OBSERVATIONS. 


I sHALL confine myself to those micrometers which have been 
most generally approved by astronomers, cither for their con- 
venience or their accuracy, and which are more or less in com- 
mon use at the present day. 


THE FILAR MICROMETER. 


259. This has already been fully described in Chapter II, 
where also the methods of finding the angular value of a re- 
volution of the screw have been given. Those applications in 
which this micrometer is but an auxiliary of some principal instru- 
ment—as in the transit instrument, meridian cirele, &e.—haveé 
already been treated of under their appropriate heads. We are 
here to consider it as the principal instrument, and the telescope 
as the auxiliary: consequently, we are to suppose the tele- 
scope to be mounted with special reference to the convenience 
of micrometric observations, or, in short, to be an equatorial 
telescope. We also suppose it to be furnished with a position 
cirele, constituting it a position micrometer (Art. 49). 


TO FIND THE DISTANCE AND POSITION ANGLE OF TWO STARS* WITH 
THE FILAR MICROMETER. 


260. With the equatorial mounting, the telescope can be 
readily directed to the stars at any time by setting the circles to 
the known hour angle and declination of the middle point 
between the stars. Moreover, the automatic movement of this 
instrument (by the driving clock), by means of which the stars 


ad 


ee A = ST 
eat 


* I say “stars,” in general, for brevity; but the methods given are obviously 
applicable to the measurement of the distance and position angle of any two near 
points; as the cusps in a solar eclipse, or to the measurement of apparent semi- 
diameters, &c. 
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are kept in a constant position in the field, is indispensable for 
the exact measurement of their distance and position angle. 

The micrometer is to be revolved until its transverse thread, 
which is parallel to the screw, passes through the two stars, 
The zero of the position circle (i.e. the reading when the trans- 
verse thread is in the direction of a circle of declination) being 
known = P,, and P being the reading upon the stars, we have 
at once the required position angle p, by the formula 


= P—P, (273) 


The distance of the stars is measured at the same time, by 
placing the fixed micrometer thread (which is perpendicular to 
the transverse thread) upon one of the stars, and the movable 
thread upon the other. The reading of the micrometer now 
being JL (revolutions), and its zero for coincidence of the threads 
being M,, the required distance in revolutions of the micro- 
meter is 

m—_ M — M, (274) 


If J? is the value of a revolution in seconds of are (Arts. 42, 43, 
&e.), and s == the observed distance in are, we then have 


tan 1s = m tan £, or, nearly, s=: me (275) 


The distance m may also be found by placing the same thread 
successively upon the stars and taking the difference of the 
micrometer readings, thus dispensing with the fixed thread and 
with the determination of Af... It will be still better to use two 
movable threads whose constant distance is known, as will be 
illustrated in Art. 265. 

In this process, we should bring the images of the stars on 
opposite sides of the middle of the field, and at very nearly 
equal distances from it. The position angle measured is then the 
angle between the arc joining the stars and the cirele of deeli- 
nation drawn to the middle point between the stars. Both the 
distance and position angle thus observed are apparent; the effect 
of refraction will be considered hereafter. 


261. Correction of the observed poxition angle for the errors of the 
equatorial instrument.—The preceding process would be complete 
if the zero of the pesi‘inn circle always corresponded to, that 
position of the ‘~ansverse thread in which it coincided with a 
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circle of declination. The adjustment described in Art. 49— 
namely, placing the micrometer thread so that an equatorial sta1 
in the meridian runs along the thread—assumes, 1st, that the 
ynicrometer thread is perpendicular to the transverse thread, and, 
9d, that the equatorial instrument is in perfect adjustment in all 
respects, so that the transverse thread, once adjusted to the meri- 
dian, will remain in the direction of a circle of declination in all 
other positions of the telescope. 

The first source of error is avoided by adjusting the transverse 
thread independently of the micrometer threads. This will be 
most readily done by directing the telescope upon a distant ter- 
restrial point, and revolving the micrometer until a motion of the 
telescope upon the declination axis alone causes the point to 
move exactly along the thread. The thread then represents a 
declination cirele of the instrument, or rather a circle whose pole 
is that of the declination axis; and we take the reading P, in 
this position as the zero of the position circle. 

The second source of error is next to be removed by computa- | 
tion, based upon the actual state of the instrument. The distance 
of the stars is correctly obtained independently of the errors of 
the equatorial adjustment, and we therefore have only to inves- 
tigate the effect of these errors upon the position angle. The 
adjustment of the thread by the method just described causes 
the thread to be at right angles to the are QS, Fig. 54, 
which joins the pole of the declination axis and the 


Q 
atur, If P is the celestial pole and A is the required Ne 
S 


correction of the observed position angle, we have P 
the angle GSP -= 90° — 4. Let P’ be the pole of the P’ 


lustruinent, and put 
QSP! = 90° — Q, PSP’ 2-4 


we shall then have 


l= q+@ 
The triangle QSP’ gives, with the notation of Art. 245, 


in Q sin? -— sine sin a’ 
sin a ate ee a ees 
cos ¢ cos @’ 


or, with sufficient precision, 


Q=- i sec d--ctand 
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To take the fiexure of the declination axis and telescope into 
account, we see, by Art. 246, that we must increase 7 by the cor. 
rection di = — esing, and ¢ by the correction de = ¢ cos¢ sin r, 
IIence, putting, as in Art. 253, 
i, == i—esng 
we have 
Q@ = 7, sec 6 — c tan 6 — e cos ¢ tand sint 


The triangle PSP’, with the notation of Arts. 245 and 247, gives 


; sin y sin (r — # 
sin q= ie 
cos d 

or, with sufficient precision, 
q = y sin (rt — 9) sec d 


and it is evident that the flexure produces no sensible effect upon 
this angle. We have, therefore, 


A == y sin(r — ¥) sec d + 7, sec J — c tan 6 — e cosg tan dsinr (276) 


This formula can be used for either position of the declination 
axis by observing the precepts of Art. 248; but if we wish to let 
J) always represent the actual declination, and regard (276) as 
applicable to the case in which the declination cirele precedes, 
we shall have, for the case in which it follows, 


A==y sin (tr — 9) sec 6 — 7, sec 0 4 ¢ tan d — eos ¢ tan J sin t (270*) 
The value of d must be that which belongs to the middle of 
the ficld, or the mean of the apparent declinations of the two 
stars. 
The position angle resulting from the observation will now be 


262. The constant ¢ expresses the angle between the optical 
axis and the axis of collimation; and it may be wel] to repeat 
here the definitions of these terms as we have used them. The 
optical axis is the straight line drawn through the optical centre 
of the objective and the centre of the position circle; and the 
axis of collimation, the straight line drawn through the optical 
centre of the objective perpendicular to the declination X18. 
Now, the trunsverse thread may not pass through the optical 
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axis, but may have a certain eccentricity: hence, to obtain the 
position angle according to the above formula with the utmost 
rigor, we must take the mean of two observations in reversed 
positions of the thread, corresponding to readings of the position 
circle differing 180°. 

The correction 4, if the equatorial adjustment is good, will 
seldom amount to one minute of are, and inay usually be disre- 
garded. The importance of a correct determination of the posi- 
tion angle increases with the distance of the stars, since an error 
in this angle will produce errors in the deduced relative right 
ascension and declination of the stars which are directly propor- 
tional to this distance: at the same time, the greater distance is 
favorable to accuracy in the observation of the position angle. 
The field of the filar micrometer, however, is small, diminishing 
as we increase the magnifying power for the sake of increased 
accuracy ; and, since for this observation both stars must be seen 
in the field at once, we are obliged to use low powers for the 
greater distances (from 10’ to 20’), and thus lose, in a degree, 
the advantage which the increased Cistance would otherwise 
afford. ‘This difficulty does not exist in the use of the Acliometer, 
for which, therefore, a greater degree of refinement in the deduc- 
tion of the position angle is requisite, and the above correction 
becomes of greater Importance. 


263. dteduction of the observed position angle to the mean of the 
position angles at the two stars.—Let Sand 8S’, Fig. 5, 
be the stars, # the celestial pole, §, the middle point 
between tie stars, and let the are SS’ be produced 
through the star S’ towards A. Let 


Fig. 55. 


yp de i S24, p” ee i S'A, P= Y i S A. 


It is usual to assume p to be the mean of p’ aud p”, 

but for large distances, and wh:en the stars are near 
S ] 

the pole, a correction becomes necessary. If we put 


é, 0’, 6, =: the declinations of S, 8’, S, 
s = the distance SS’, 


the triangle PS,S gives 


cos é cos p’ = cos 1s cos 6, cos p + sin} s sin 4, 
cos dé sin p’ = cos ¢, sin p 
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whence 
¢ 


cos é sin (p’ — p) = — sin#¢s sin 6, sin p + sin®?}s cos 6, sin 2 p 
cos 6 cos (p’ — p) = Cos 4, -+ sin +8 sin 6, cos p — 2 sin? 4s cos d, cos?» 


and, developing sin $s and sin }s in series, 


cos 6 sin (p’ — p) = — 18 sin 6, sin p + ;'5? cos 6, sin 2 p + Xe. 
cos 6 cos (p’ — p) == cos 6, + $s sin 6, cos p — Ke. 


Dividing the first by the second, and putting for tan (p’ — 7) its 
value in series, we find 


pp = — As tan 6, sin p + {\;s?sin2p(1 + 2tan7d,) —AS* + &e. 
In like manner, the triangle PS,S’ gives 
? can] v rw] 


cos 6’ cos p” == cos 38 COS 5, cos p — sin ¥s sin 6, 
cos 0’ sin p” -= cos 6, sin p 


from which we see that the development of p’’ — p will be ob- 
tained from that of p’— p by merely changing the sign of s: 
hence 


pp’ —p=-+4s tan 6, sinp 4+ ,58’sin 2p(1 + 2 tan’4,) + As* + &e. 


Neglecting only the 4th and higher powers of s, we have, there- 
fore, 

Ap’ + p") — p = fg SV 8in 2p (1 + 2 tan’ 4,) (278) 
which is the required correction to be ad.led to the observed 
position angle p to reduce it to the mean }(p’-+ p’’). When s 
is expressed in seconds of are, the second member must be mul- 
tiplied by sin 1”. 

We also find, within terms of the 3d order, 


4 (p” — p’) = Js tan 4, sin p (279) 


The purpose of the observation is usually to determine the 
place of one star from that of another which is given. It will 
be convenient hereafter to consider the observed position angle 
as expressing the position of the unknown star referred to the 
known: thus, in the above formule the three position angles 
Pp’, p’, pare all reckoned in the direction from the known to 
the unknown star, p’ heing the angle at the former, p’’ the angle 
at the latter, ond p the angle at the middle point between the 
two stars. 
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TO FIND THE APPARENT DIFFERENCE OF pear’ ASCENSION AND 
DECLINATION OF TWO STARS WITH THE FILAR MICROMETER. 


264. First MetHop.—Obscrve the distance s, and the position 
angle p, of the unknown star from the Lnawit star, by the pre- 
ceding method. For a rigorous method of computation we 
must first reduce the obser el angle to the mean of the angles 
at the stars, by (278). Thus, if we denote this mean by p,, we 
first find | 

=p + 7; s*sin 1” sin2p (1 + 2 tan?é) (280) 


in which we may take 6, =: the mean of the declinations of the 
stars, Which may be found with sufficient precision by a rough 
preliminary computation. If we also put ap =: $(p’’ — p’), we 
find in the next place, by (279), 


Ap == 48 tan 4, sin p (281) 


Now, a, 6 denoting the right ascension and declination of the 
known star, @’, @’ those of the unknown star, the triangle 
formed by the two stars and the pole gives, by the Gaussian 
equations of Spherical Trigonometry, 


sin 4(0’ — 3) cos} (a’ -— a) == sin 38 COS p, 
cos $ (5’ — 6) cos 3 (a’ — a) -— COS 2.8 COS Ap 
sin 3(6’-+ 6) sin 3 (a’ — a) == COS } 8 SIN Ap 
cos 4 (0’ + 6) sin $(a’ — a) = sin 38 SiN 7, 


The 1-t and 2d give 


COS 7, 


tan } (0! —o)= tanés. (282) 


cos Ap 
Having thus found }(d’-— 0), we also have $(0’-+ 0) =d + 
4 (0’ — 0); and then the 4th equation gives 


sin $8 Sin py 


Cos } (a! ES 0) 


For an approximate method of computation, sufficient in most 
cases, we can neglect the difference between p and p,, and, con- 
sequently, also neglect terms in s* in (282) and (283), so that 
these equations will become 


sin} (a a) == (283) 


é’— 86 = 8 cos p } (284) 
a’ —oa = 8 sin p sec } (0’ + 8) 
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ExampLe.—In 1846, November 29, at the Washington Obser- 
vatory, Mr. Szars C. WaLkKER observed the position angle and 
distance of the planet Neptune from a star as follows: 


Sid. time — 0* 17™ 52° P = 82° 35'.7 m = 20.576 rev. 


For the zero of the position circle he found P, = 272° 38’, 
and the value of a revolution of the micrometer was 2 = 15/’.406, 
The star’s apparent place was 


a == 21 51” 50°.69 dé = — 18° 25’ 52”.76 


Hence we have, by (284), 


P — P, =p = 169° 57.7 logeos p 9.99330 log sin p 9.24132 
log mR == logs 2.50105...... log s 2.50105 
s’— d= — 8 12".14 ~— log (8’—0) 2.49435 log sec } (6+ 4) 0.01212 


4 (84.6) —=-—18° 28" 29", a —a—=+.56" 82-—-+13°.79 log(a’—a) 1.75449 


The computation by the rigorous formule (282) and (283) gives 
the same results. Neglecting the differential refraction, which 
will be treated of hereafter, these differences applied to the 
given place of the star give for the piace of Neptune at the 
sidereal time 0” 17" 52’, 


a’ == 21* 51” 54°48 6’ — 18° 31’ 4.90 


In the case of a planet the place thus found has also to be cor- 
rected for its parallax. (Arts. 102, 103, of Vol. L) 


265. When one of the stars has a proper motion, the mean of 
several observed distances and position angles will not corre- 
spond precisely to the mean of the times. To proceed rigorousl) 
in that case, we must compute the differences of right ascension 
and declination from cach observation; and, as these differences 
may be regarded as proportional to the time, their mean will 
correspond to the mean of the times. But a briefer method 
of reduction consists in employing the mean of the observed 
distances and position angles corrected for second differences. Let 
$1) So Sq &C. be the observed distances, and s, their arithmetical 
Mean 3 Py gy Py &c. the observed position angles, and py their 
arithmetical mean; 7), 7). 7, &c. the corresponding observed 
times, and 7’ their arithmetical mean. Lets and p denote thic 
values of the distance and position angle corresponding to the 
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time ZT. We have only to find s and p, with which a single com- 
putation of the differences of right ascension and declination 
will give the quantities required for the time 7. 

Let aa, ad be the changes of right ascension and declination 
in one sidereal second. If a’, 0’ are the values which corre- 
spond to the time T, we have : 


$ sin p = (a — a) cos} (0’ 4 30) 
scosp= 6'’—3d 


and, consequently, 


s, sin p, == (a — a) cos} (0’ + 8) 4 Aa (7, — T) cos} (0’ + 8) 
s, cosp, = 8’— 8 + a3(T, — T) 


Put 
ee ea oe f ee ee T, — T= 1,, &e. 


and, also, 


j sin 3 = Aa cos} (0’ + 0) } (285) 
Ff cos 2 == Ad 
then | 
s, sin p, == s sin p + fain 3.7 
S, COS p, = 8 Cos p + f cos #.7, 
whence 


s, sin (p — p,) =f sin (p — #).7, 
3, COS (p — p,) = sf cos (p — #).7, } (A) 


These equations give, first, 
4 


8 


sin (p — 3) , am 


P=) =e 
I + ~- cos (p — #).t, 
which developed in series [Pl. Trig. Art. 257] gives 


sin — 2 sin 2(n— 8) 37 
g sin 1 S sin 1 “ 


Fach observation gives an equation of this form; and the mean 
of n such equations, observing thai t7 = 0, is 


et ere ee 
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where we neglect terms of the third and higker orders. Here - 
is expressed in seconds of time, and we have, very nearly, 

ict 

2 (15 sin 1”)? 
If we employ the quantity m given by Table V.,—ix. 

ec eae 
sin 1” 

our formula will become 


am 
7 


)'sin 2(p — 8) 


P = Py —( (286) 


15 ssin 1” 
Again, the sum of the squares of the equations (A) gives 

s? = s? + 2fs cos(p — 9).1t, + (fr, 
whence 


8 2f cos (p — #) fe, 27h 
= — [t —- pa ame ne T + (Z }] 


Lj fr. \? 
=1+ F cos (p — 8).1, +5(3) sin? (p — #) 


where the terms of the third order are neglected. The mean 
of n equations of this kind is 


8 


“o = ] Stain? (p — 9) 2? 
Ss Ss? 2n 


and, if Jf is the modulus of common logarithms, we have, very 
nearly, , 
log s -= log s, — AL oe 
It will be convenient to find the correction of p, in minutes 
of arc, and the correction of log s, in units of the fifth decimal 
place; for which purpose we have to divide the last term of 
(286) by 60, and multiply the Jast term of (287) by 10% It will 
also be convenient to let aa and ad be the changes of right as- 
cension and declination in one minute of mean time, as they will 
usually be given in this form; and then we must divide f by 
60.164 (= no. of sid. seconds in 1” of mean time), With these 
modifications our formule will become 


> sin? (p—¥) Ym 


: = 287 
sin 1” n aD) 


om 
ae 
2m 
nh 


p= p, ~~ [2.93984] Z sin 2(p — 8) 
: ‘ (288) 
log s = log s, —- [4.04135] = sin? (p ~ #@) 
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where the logarithm of the constant factor is given. The quan- 
tities Aa, Ad, f, and s are supposed to be expressed in seconds 
of are. 


966. SeconD Metnop.—Sct the declination circle of the equa- 
torial instrument to the mean declination of the two stars; direct 
the telescope to a point a little in advance of the stars, and clamp 
the hour circle. The telescope being fixed, the diurnal motion 
will carry the stars across the field. Set fie transit threads (i.e. 
the transverse thread and the threads parallel to it) in the 
direction of a circle of declination, and, as the stars pass across 
the field, observe the clock times of their transits over the threads. 
At the same time,.set the micrometer thread upon the two stars 
successively as each passes the middle of the field, and read the 
micrometer interval between them; this will give at once the 
difference of declination. The difeechee of right ascension will 
be the difference between the observed clock times of transit of 
the two stars over the same threads, this difference being, of 
course, reduced to a sidereal interval when necessary, and also 
corrected for clock rate. 

Kor the reduction of defective transits, it Is necessary to know 
the intervals cf the threads, which will be found as in the transit 
instrument (Art. 131). 

If one of the bodies has a proper motion, the differences 
obteined are those which belong to the instant when this body 
was cbserved, 

It. is usnal, in observations of this kind, to avoid all consider- 
ation of che errors of the equatorial instrument, by adjusting 
the movable micrometer thread at the time of the observation 
s0 that the star runs along the thread.* If the transit threads 
are exactly perpendicular to the micrometer thread, they will be 
(very near ly) ey to a cirele of declination drawn through 


—_— —- 
ee ee ee a ee on oe rs 


* This method is, however, not sisioils correct: for the apparent path of a star is 
not precisely perpendicular to the circle of declination, on account of the difference 
of the refraction at different. points of this path. The error is, indeed, extremely 
small, except when the zenith distance is very great; but, if we wish to proceed with 
the utmost precision, we can set the threads by means of the position circle. If the 
zero Py of the position circle has been determined as in Art. 251, and the circle is 
set to this reading, the threads will make the angle 2 with a true circle of declina- 
tion; consequently, d and 0” being the declinations of the stars, we must add the 
correction ,), (d’ — d) sin 2 sec 0’ to the observed time of transit of the star whose 


declination | is o The angle A will be found by (276). 
Vou. IT.—26 
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the centre of the field; but, to eliminate any error arising from 
a defect of perpendicularity, the threads should be revolved 180° 
by the position circle, and the observation repeated; and in a 
series of consecutive observations there should be a like number 
of observations in these two positions. 

The slide moved by the screw is often provided with three 
micrometer threads the constant distance of which from each 
other is known, and each of the two bodies is observed on the 
thread which is nearest to it. By this arrangement we are 
enabled to measure a large difference of declination with but a 
small motion of the screw, which often facilitates the observa- 
tion, especially when the stars have nearly the same right ascen- 
sion, and, consequently, pass the middle of the field “nearly at 
the same time. 

The equatorial mounting enables us to repeat the observation 
as often as we please, with the greatest facility. After each ob- 
servation we have only to revolve the instrument a simall dis- 
tance upon the hour axis and clamp it again a little in advance 
of the objects. 


EXaMPLE.—In 1846, November 29, at the Washington Obser- 
vatory, Mr. Walker observed the difference of right ascension 
and declination of the planet Neptune and a star as below. The 
micrometer was adjusted so that the star ran along a micrometer 
thread. There were three micrometcr threads, numbered 1, 2, 3, 
of which 1 was nearest the micrometer head, and the constant 
distance between 2 and 3 was 29.988 revolutions. The readings 
of the micrometer increased with the declination. The value 
of a revolution was /? == 15’’.406. 


as | 


Transit Thread. Micrometer. 


SS —--——| Mean of threads. Mt mrs 
I I III Thread. M 
raids ane ae ca. Rev. 
Star 2.7 \1US'2)\ ATA) 2 30" 159.10 2 54.564 
Neptune / 48.2) 0.5)12.5}) “ 382 0.40 3 | 90.403 | 

a’—a=--+ I 45.30 -+-+- 0.889 

ao 29. 983 

m= — 99,094 


3! — = mR == a 23" 22 
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The star's place was 
a = 21° 50™ 8°99 6 = — 13° 23’ 35".11 


and therefore, neglecting the differential refraction and the 
planet’s parallax, we have 


a == 21* 51™ 545.29 d’ == — 13° BI’ 38.83 


which belong to the time when Neptune was observed. The 
clock correction was — 38” 31*.7, and therefore the place deter- 
mined corresponds to the sid. time 23” 28” 28°.7, 

Five observations of the same kind were taken successively, 
which gave at the sid. time 23" 80” 56°, a! — a = + 1” 45.28, 
0’ — 0d = — T’ 29/40. 


267. Tuirp Mrtnop.—When the telescope follows the motion 
of the stars automatically with great accuracy, we may measure 
the difference of right ascension by placing the micrometer 
threads at right angles to the diurnal motion and setting the 
fixed thread upon one star and the movable thread upon the 
other. The middle point of the are joining the stars should be 
as nearly as possible in the centre of the field. If, then, m is 
the distance of the threads, and its equivalent in are is s = mf, 
we shall have, very nearly, sin (a@’ — a) = 2 sin 3s sec 4, in Which 
Oy is the mean declination. This method will not be used for 
stars far from the equator, and therefore in all practical cases 
we may take a’ —a@=ssecd, The objection to this method js, 
that the ‘lifference of declination is not found at the same time. 


THE HELIOMETER. 


268. This instrument belongs to the class of double image mi- 
crometers. The object glass of an equatorially mounted tele- 
scope is bisected, the plane of the section passing through the 
Optical axis of the lens, and the two semi-lenses, set in separate 
metallic frames, slide upon each other in a direction parallel to 
the line of section.* Either semi-lens can be moved, and the 
amount of its motion measured, by a micrometer screw. Each 
kemi-lens forms a complete image of a distant object at the prin- 


re, 


a 1 ee ee 
oe ee ‘ ee nc res name tas AL 


* The duplication of the image by means of two complete lenses was invented by 
Gouauer, in 1748, The improvement of eubstituting the two halves of a singts lens 
was shortly after made by Joun DoLLonp. 
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cipal focus. These images (in a perfect instrument) are super. 
posed, and form but a single image at the focus, when the tws 
semi-lenses are in their primitive position forming a single cir- 
cular lens; but when the optical centres of the two semi-lenses 
are separated by the sliding motion, the two images at the focus 
are separated from each other by a distance equal to the distance 
of the centres of the semi-lenses. The instrument thus arranged 
becomes a micrometer adapted for the measurement of smal] 
angular distances in general, but, from its supposed peculiar 
adaptation to the measurement of the sun’s diameter, has re- 
ecived the name of the heliometer. Thus, if 
A (Fig. 56) is the image of the sun formed 
at the focus when the centres of the semi- 
lenses are coincident, and one semi-lens is 
then moved until the image it forms is in 
the position A’, so that its limb is in appa- 
rent contact with that formed by the other semi-lens, the motion 
of the semi-lens, as measured by the micrometer serew, gives 
the measure of the angular diameter of the sun as soon as the 
angular value of a revolution of the serew is known. 

Again, if A and B (Mig. 57) are the images of two stars when 

a eee the semi-lenses are coincident, and if (the direetion 
A B of the line of section of the lens being made to coi 
* *  * cide with that of the line joining the stars) one semi 

AF dens is moved until the image of A is seen at ZB, 
while that of Bis moved to .B’, the motion of the lens as given 
by the serew determines the angular distance of the stars. The 
position angle of the two stars will also be determined hy the angle 
whieh the line of section makes with a deelination eirele; and 
for this purpose the whole Jens is mounted so as to be revolved in 
a plane at right angles to its optical axis, and its position at any 
time is shown by a graduated position circle attached to the tube 
of the telescope. 

Such is the general principle of the instrument; but in order 
to give precision to the observation, it is necessary that the 
observed point of coincidence of two images should be in the 
optical axis of the complete lens, and that these images should 
be separated by moving the semi-lenses in opposite directions 
and equal distances on each side of this axis; or, if these cond: 
tions are not exacily or approximately satisfied, that we should 
have the means of computing the correction which the observed 


Fig. 56. 
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measure requires. For this purpose, the ocular is also provided 
~vith a micrometer screw and a position circle, and the position 
of the point of contact of two images, with respect to the line 
joining the centres of the two position circles, can be determined. 
The mode of using the data thus obtained will be discussed in 
the general theory of the instrument hereafter given. 


969. Plate XV. represents the heliometer of the Koénigsberg 
Observatory, with which Bussen determined the parallax of 
61 Cygni. The focal length of the telescope is 102 inches, the 
diameter of the lens is 64 inches. The equatorial mounting 
needs no special explanation, as it is essentially the same as 
that described in the preceding chapter, except that the stand is 
here of wood and adjustable by means of four foot screws. The 
sliding motion of the semi-lenses is produced by the micrometer 
screws a, b, which are moved by the observer by means of the 
rods a’ and 6’. The measure of the motion is obtamed cither 
from the graduated heads of the micrometer screw or from two 
graduated scales, which are read by the microscopes ¢ and ff. 
The latter method is, however, chiefly used as a check upon the 
former, and also to verify the regularity of the screw. The 
revolution of the lens about the axis of the tube is effected by 
a rack (AA) and pinion, which is out of view in the drawing, 
but is .eted upon by the rode. In order to read the micrometer 
and pesition circle after an observation is completed, the tele- 
scope has only to be revolved upon the declination axis until its 
object end ts brought to a convenient position for reading. 

It greatly tacilitates the successive repetitions of the observation 
to‘employ the automatic movement by clock-work ; for after an 
observation the telescope can be revolved upon the declination 
axis without stopping the elock, and after reading the micrometer 
and position circle it can be restored to its former position in 
declination, and the objects will be still in the field. 

It is one of the chicf advantages of the heliometer that the 
precision of the observation is not impaired by the diurnal 
motion; for even when we do not employ the driving clock, a 
good result is obtained whenever we have made a contact of the 
images of the observed points near the centre of the field. The 
automatic movement is, therefore, not essential to secure the 
accuracy of the observation (as it 1s in the case of the filar mi- 
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crométer), but is chiefly important as facilitating the repetition 
of the observation. 

It has been objected to the heliometer that the optical per- 
formance of a semi-lens is imperfect. In fact, it appears that, 
although the correction for spherical aberration of a complete 
lens may be perfect, it is not perfect for each half of the lens,—- 
at least, it has not been found perfect in the instruments of this 
kind heretofore constructed. There is also some inflexion of the 
rays of light produced at the line of section. The combined 
effect of these causes is an elongation of the separated images in 
a direction at right angles to the line of section. Another ob- 
jection is, that the brightness of each of the images is but one- 
half that of an image formed by the whole lens. It has also been 
found that when the two semi-lenses are in their primitive posi- 
tion, forming a single complcte lens, the two superposed images 
do not always form a single constant image, but that in a dis- 
turbed state of the air the images are frequently secn to separate 
momentarily. This effect, of which no entirely satisfactory ex- 
planation has been suggested, has been observed in most if not 
all the heliometers. 

But these optical defects are more than compensated by the 
superior accuracy in the measurement of distances, resulting 
from the great precision with which contacts and coincidences 
of images can be observed. The elongation of the images, being 
in a direction at right angles to the observed distance, has no 
sensible effect upon its measure, and its minute effect upon the 
position angle is eliminated by repeating the observation with 
opposite motions of the semi-lenses, that 1s, by interchangmg 
the images. -The tremulous motion of stars arising from a dis- 
turbed state of the air is in general common to the images of 
both objects, and, therefore, does not affect the observation of a 
contact; and the momentary separation of the images above re- 
ferred to, which when the semi-lenses are separated produces 
a slight tremulous motion of each image, docs not cause the 
images to appear so unsteady relatirely to each other as the 
single image formed by a complete lens relatively to the thread 
of the filar intecrometer. Finally, the experience of Busse and 
others in the actual use of the instrument has proved that the 
probable error of a aingle measure, whether of distance or posi- 
tion angle, is less tian in the use of any other micrometer.” 


—A 
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 * See BRssEL’seuccouni of the Kénigsberg heliometer, ‘Astron. Wach. Vol. VII. 
pn. 411-426. 
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The heliometer possesses a great advantage over all other 
micrometers in the measurement of comparatively large dis- 
tances. With a filar micrometer the distances observed must be 
the less the higher the magnifying power employed, since the 
whole distance must be in the field of view; but no such restric- 
tion exists with the heliometer, where only the point of contact 
or coincidence of two objects is required to be in the field. 
With the Kiénigsberg instrument above described, a distance of 
1° 52’ can be measured. 


GENERAL THEORY OF THE HELIOMETER. 


270. In the following discussion of the mathematical theory 
of the heliometer I shall chiefly follow Brsse..* 

I shall first investigate the gencral formule which determine 
the position of any point of the celestial sphere observed with 
one semi-lens, the data being—1st, the declination and hour angle 
of the point of the sphere which is in the heliometer axis, which 
point may be called the pole of the heliometer axis; 2d, the 
position of the semi-lens with respect to this axis, as given by 
the micrometer and position circle of the objective; 3d, the 
position of the point in the ficld where the image is observed, 
as given by the micrometer and position circle of the ocular. 

By the heliometer axis is here meant the straight line which 
joins the centres of the position cireles of the objective and 
ocular; and we shall here apply to this axis the notation which 
in the theory of the equatorial instrument (Art. 245) was applied 
to tue sight line. Thus, 90° — e will now express the distance 
of the pole of the heliometer axis from the pole of the declina- 
tion axis. Tf then we denote by @, and z, the declination and 
hour angle of the pole of the heliometer axis, we shall have, by 
(258), 

6, == d-+ ad — y cos (rt, — ¥) . \ (289) 

tT = t + at —y sin (t, — 9) tan 5, + c sec 3, — 2, tan 6, 


where @ and ¢ are the readings of the declination and hour circles, 
and ad, at, 7, 3, c, and i, are the constants of the equatorial in- 
strument, supposed known. The terms depending on the flexure 
are here omitted, as not sensibly affecting micrometric observa- 
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* Astronomische Untersuchungen, Vol. 1., Theorie eines mit einem [Teliometer versehenen 
«Equatoreal-Instruments. See, however, also HanseEn’s Ausfithrliche Methode mit dem 
Fraunhoferschen Heliometer Versuche anzastellen, 4to. Gotha, 1827, 
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tions, excepting only the term esin gtand,, which, on account 
vf the factor tan 6,, may be supposed to become sensible for 
stars very near the pole; and this term is included in our for. 
mule by the substitution of i, = 7i— esin g. 

It is assumed that the images of infinitely distant points 
formed by each semi-lens are mathematical points, that they all 
hie in the same focal plane perpendicular to the heliometer 
axis, and that the straight lines joining these points and their 
Images pass through the optical centre of the semi-lens. Let 
this optical centre be denoted by O. The point O is moved by 
the micrometer serew in a plane which is at right angles to the 
heliometer axis and in a line which should pass through that 
axis; but a perfect adjustment in this respect will not be 
assumed, and we shall suppose that the line in which the point 
O moves is at the distance 6 from the heliometer axis. The 
position of the point O in this line at any time will be deter- 
mined by the micrometer reading m, together with the reading 
that corresponds to some assumed point of the line as an origin. 
Let this origin be the point of the line which is at the least dis- 
tance (=: b) from the heliometer axis, and let @ be the reading 
when O is at this point; then the distance of O from this origin 
at any time will be expressed by am — a. 

The direction of the line of motion of the point O at any time 
will be given by the position circle. The zero of the position 
circle will be the reading when this line coincides in direction 
with a celestial cirele whose pole is the pole (Q) of the declina- 
tion circle of the instrument, as in Art. 261. If we here denote 
this zero reading by ,, and the reading at any time by x, the 
position angle of the line of motion will be 


==N—N +A 
in which we have, by (276), 
A =: [7 sin (tr, —- #) + 1] sec 6, — (¢ + e cos ¢ sin 7,) tan 6, (290) 


271. Now, in ordcr to express the position of the point O ina 
general manner, let us take two planes of reference at right 
angles to each other passing through the heliometer axis, and 
Jet one of these planes be the plane of the circle of declination 
passing through the pole of this axis. Let AY, Fig. 58, be the 
intersection of the plaue of the cirele of declination with the 
plant of motio.. of the semi-lens; AY the intersection of the 
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second plane of reference with the plane of motion; BO the line 
in which the optical centre O of the semi-lens moves; AO, the 
perpendicular from A upon BO. Then, according to the nota- 
tion above adopted, we have AO, == 6, 0,0 == m — a, and ABO 
=n — n+ A==n — k, where, tor brevity, we put 


k= no A (291) 
IIence the distance of O from the two planes of reference, or 
its co-ordinates on the axes AY and A Y, are evidently 


x == (m — a) sin (n — k) + b cos (n — k) 
y == (m — a) cos (n — k) — Dsin (n — kk) 

The position of the point in the field of the ocular, at which 
the image of the celestial point is observed, which point we shall 
eall the point 9, will be determined by referring it to the same 
two planes: so that it ps, a, v, x, # have the same signification for 
the point o that m, a, n, k, b have for the point O, the co-ordinates 
of o, with reference to these planes are 


E == (4 — a) sin (» --- x) -|- 8 cos (vy — x) 
9 == (4 -~ a) COB(y — 4) — ff Bin (vy — x) 


Fig. 58. Fig. 59. 
¥ P 


The direction of the sight line 00, or that of a star whose image 
is observed ato, can now be determined by means of these co- 
ordinates and the distance f’ between the planes of motion of 0 
and O. Conceive a straight line to be drawn through 0, parallel 
to the heliometer axis. This line and the heliometer axis have 
the same vanishing point in the celestial sphere, namely, the pole 
of the heliometer axis. Tet A, Fig. 59, be this point of the 
sphere, S the star in the sight line 00, P the pole of the heavens. 
The plane passed. through the line ol and the line oO makes 
With the plane of the circle of declination PA the angie PAS =z; 
and the angle between the lines 0A and o is measured by the 
are AS= 4. The distance of O from the line oA is f’ tan J, 
aud its distances from the plane of PA and the plane drawp 
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through oA at right angles to the plane of PA are f’ tan 4 sin x 
and f’tan 4cosz. These distances are also expressed by x —é 
and y — 7; and hence we have the equations 


f'tan 4sinz=a2—é 

f' tan 4d cost7 = y —7 
If we take the linear distance of the threads of the micrometer 
screw of the objective as the common unit of measure of all thie 
quantities m, a, b, uw, a, A, f’, and if # is the angular value of one 
revolution of the screw, we have, since f’ is the focal length of 
the lens, 


tan R = a 
J 


Hence, the above expressions divided by /’ give 
tan d sin x = tan #& [(m — a) sin (n —k) + bcos (n — k) 
—(# —a)sin (v — x) — fcos(v — x)] 
tan 4 cosa = tan J? [(m — a) cos(n —k) — basin (n— hk) , 
— (“4 —a)cos(v — x) + 2 sin (Vv — x)] 
These determine J and z, with which t!.e declination ¢ and hour 


angle rt of the star are determined by means of the formule, 
derived from the triangle PAS, 


(292) 


cos 0 cos (t,— tT) == cos 6, cos J — sin 6, sin d cos z 


sin d= sin 6, cos 4 + cos0,sin 4 cos z 
(293) 
cos J sin (t,— t) = sind sinz 


272. We can now proceed to the determination of the relative 
position of two stars S and 8’ whose images have been bronglit 
into coincidence by giving the two semi-lenses different positions. 
This relative position is expressed (as in the use of the filsr 
position micrometer) by the distance s == SS’, and the position 
angle at the middle point of SS’= p. Thus, in Fig. 55, p. 390, 
S, being the middle point of SS’, we have PS,S’=p. The 
declination é,and hour anglé z, of S will be pooaniled as known. 

Let us distinguish the two semi-lenses by the numerals [. and 
IL., and let the formule (292) and (298) refer to the semi-lens I. 
and to the image of the star S formed by it. Let the image of the 
atar S’ be formed by the semi-lens IT., and let the aéveral quanti- 
ties referring to this stur he distinguished by accents, excepting 
those which are common to both stars. These common quanti- 
ties are—Ist, the readings m and » of the position circles; 2d, the 
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micrometer reading # —a and the constants # and x of the 
ocular, since these refer to a single point of the ficld. But we 
shall suppose the lines of motion of the two semi-lenses to be not 
perfectly parallel, and shall therefore express the angle which 
the line of motion of the semi-lens II. makes with a declina- 
tion circle by n — 4’; so that, n,’ denoting the zero reading of the 
position circle when this semi-lens is used, we have 


=n —A (294) 

tan 4’ sin 2’ = tan R [(m’ — a’) sin (n — F’) 4+ 0’ cos (n — F) 
— (# —a) sin (v — x) —f cosy — x)] 

tan 4’ cos 7’ = tan R [(m’ — a’) cos(n — Kk’) — Bb’ sin (n — #’) 


— (4 —a) cos(v — x) + #sin& —x)] 


| (295) 


sin 0’ = sin 0, cos J’ +4- cos 6, sin d’ cos 2’ ) 


cos 4’ cos (t, — 7’) = cos 3, cos d’ -— sin 3, sin d’ cos x’ > (296) 
cos 6’ sin (tr, — 7’) = sin J’ sin 2’ 
The triangles PS,S and PS,S’ (Fig. 55, p. 895) give 
sin $s sin p = — cos sin (zr, — tr) 
sin } s cos p == — sin 4 cos 0, + cos 6 sin 6, cos (t, — T) 
cos}3s= sin 3 sin 9, + cos 6 cos 4, cos (7, — 7) 
ansl (297) 
sin}s sin p == cos d’sin(t,— 7’) 
Hin} $ cos p == sin 8’ cos 6, — cos 8’ sin 4,c08 (z,— 7’) 
cos$s == sin d’sin 4,-+ Cos 0’ cos 4, cus (z,— 7’) 


From these equations we must eliminate d, 7, 0’, and 7’, since the 
ralues cf s and p, resulting from the observation, are to be 
derived only from the declination 6, and hour angle z, of the 
iniddle point between the stars, and from the data obtained from 
the instrument. For brevity, let us write «w and v instead of 
tan / sin and tan J cos z, and wv’ and v’ instead of tan J’ sin z’ 
and tan d’ cos z’. Also, put r and 7’ for y/(1 4+- ue + vr) and 


V(L+ u’u’ + v/v’), The equations (293) and (296) become 


r sin O=-s8in O,-+ v cos 6, 
r cos 6 cos (t, — t) == cos 0, — v sin 0, 

r cos d sin (t,— Tt) =v 

and 

r’ sin 3’ = sin 0, + v’ cos 6, 
U ’ ’ SIN ce ee _. a al s 
7’ cos 8’ cos (1, -—— 7’) == cos 0, — v' sin 3, 

?”’ cos 0’ sin (7, —- 7) == wv 
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These, combined with (297), give 


rsin $s sin p==— cos6,sin (t,—7, )— U COB (t,—T, )-+ v Bin O, sin (r,— 7,) 
r sin $s cos p= — sin 4,08 6,-+- Cos 6,8in 6,c08 (r,— 7, )— Sin d, sin (7,—z ) 
—v [cos 6, cos 6, -++ sin 6, sin 6, cos (t,—*, ) ] 
rcos;s== sin d,sin J,-+ cos J,cos 4,cos (ty—t, )— u Cos J, 8in (t,—r,) 


+ v [cos d, sin 6,— sin 6, cos d, cos (t,—7,)] (298) 
and 


7’sin $8 sin p= Cos 0, sin (t,—1,) + wu’ cos (7, — t,) —v’ sin 4, sin (tr, —7,) 
7’sin $s cosp==sin 4, Cos J,— Cos 4, sin 6, cos (z,— 7,) + U’ sin 6, 8in (7, —1,) 
+ v’ [cos 6, cos 4, + sin d, sin 5, cos (t)>—7,)] 
r’cos $8 ==sin 6,3iN dyp+ Cos 43, COs dy COB (t) —7,) — w’ COS 4, 8in (tTy—1,) 
+’ [cos 5, sin dj— sin 4, COS d, COs (tT~—T, )] (299) 


These equations not only determine s and p, but also give a 
relation between 6,, t,and ¢,, 7, To find this relation, multiply 
the first two equations of (298) by 7’, and the first two of (209) 
by r, and subtract the former produces from the latter: we find 
0O=(r-+ 7’) cosd, sin (ty —7,)-++(7'u + ru’) cos (Ty — 7) —(7’0 -f- rv’) sin J sin (Ty — 7.) 
0 = (r +-7’) [sin J, cos J — cos 4, sin J cos (tT) -— Ty) ] -{- (7'u 4- ru’) sin dy sin (Tp - -- 7,) 

+ (7’v + rv’) [cos J, cos dy -{- sin d, sin d, cos (7) —- 7,)] 


which, if we put 


tan g sin (ee Ad 

r+r 

ees (300) 
tan g cos G = Eure. 

r+r 


may be aritten in the following form: 
() == [cos J, —sin J,tan y cosG'] sin (r,—7,)-+-tang sinG cos(t)>—") 


sin 5, cond,tan g cos 


a = [cos 6,—sin J,tan y cos(’] cos(ty—7,)—tan g sin@ sin(t,—*) 
tf bp 


If we multiply each of these by cosg, and then introduce the 
auxiliaries h and H, determined by the conditions 


sinh == sing sin G 
cos A sin H == sin g cos G (301) 
cos A cos Hf = cosg 
we shall have 


0-=: ron hoes (6, + H) sin (t) —1,) -+ sinh cos (| —%) 
vos A sin (6, + 7) 


= cos hcos (3, + H) cos (r, —1,) —sin h sit (t% —7,) 
tan oy 
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from which we deduce 


h sin (8 H 
coe an) COS (T) — T,) = cos h cos (2, + H) 
tan 6, 


cos h sin(é,-+ HM) . : 
——_—- —___—_—_——- 81n (t— T,) = — sin h 
tan 3, (% ) 


and the sum of the squares of these gives, by a simple reduction, 


cos A sin (3, -++ H) = sin 6, 


By the combination of the last three equations we have, therefore, 


sin 6,=: cos A sin (5, -+ H) y 
cos 5, cos (1, — t,) = cos h cos (46, + I) { (302) 
Cos 6, sin (rt, — 7,) =: — sin A 


ae 


If we regard 0, ana 7, a8 given by the declination and hour circles 
of the instrument, with the aid of (289), we can employ these 
equations to obtain 6, and 7,; or, if 6, and 7, be regarded as known, 
we can employ the same equations to obtain é, and 7z,, and then 
the reading of the declination and hour circles is altogether dis- 
pensed with. 

The values of s and p will be derived from the following equa- 
tions, which are obtained by adding (298) and (299): 


(7-+-7’) sin 4s sin p= (u'—u) cos (t,—t, )—(v’—v) sin 4, sin (7,—7, ) 
(r-+?") ain $8 cos p = (u’—u) sin 4, sin (t, — 7,) 

+ (v’—v) [cos 6, cos 6,-+-8in 6, sin 6, cos (t,—r7, )] 
(rtr’}ecos3s == 2[sin 4, sin 6, 4- cos 6, cos 0, cos (7, --- t,) ] 

—(u'+u) cos 4, sin (rt, — 7,) 

-+ (v'-+-v) [cos 6, sin 6,—sin 9, cos 6, cos (t,—1,)] 


(303) 


In these rigorous formule, every thing in the second members 
is known. But it will never be necessary to employ them in 
this rigorous form, except when the two stars are so near to the 
pole that the quantities wu, v, uv’, can no longer be regarded as 
small in relation to the polar distance. In almost all cases, 
therefore, an approximate development of the formule will 
sutlice; and this I proceed to consider. 


273. The approximate development of the equations (308), 
when the terms involving the third and higher powers of 4, t, wu’, v’ 
are neglected, is extremely simple, and would lead us to the 
formulse usually given for the heliometer. But it is easy to see 
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that such a development is not sufficiently exact, even for starg 
near the equator, when their distance approaches to the maximum 
limit (of about 2°) which the instrument is capable of measuring, 
unless a special method of observation is exclusively employed 
by which the terms of the higher orders are rendered practically 
insensible. The nature of such methods of observation will be 
seen hereafter; but, in order to. obtain the most generally useful 
formule, which can afterwards be simplified and adapted to 
special cases, I shall follow out the very precise development, 
given by BersseL, in which the terms of the third order are 
retained. 

In order to develop the equations (803) as far as terms of the 
third order in uw, v, wu’, v’, it 1s necessary to develop the factors 
by which w’ — u,v’— v, u’+u, v’+ v are multiplied, as far as 
terms of the second order only. If in (300) we substitute the 
values of r= 7/(1 + wu + vv) and r’ == (1 + wu’ + v' 0’), and 
develop the expressions, we shall find that when terms of the 
third order are neglected they are reduced to 


tang sinG = 1(u'-' wv) 
tan g cosG = $(v' + v) 


and consequently we shall have, with the same degree of approxi- 
mation, 
sing sin G@ = }(u’+ uv) 
sin g cos G = i(v'+ v) 
cos g = 1— 4 (w’ 4+ u)?— 3 00’ + vy? 


The equations (302), by the substitution of the values of h and If 
according to (301), become 


sin 6, = sin 0, cos g + cos é,sin g cos G 
cos 6, cos(7, — t,) = cos 3, cos g — sin 3, sin g cos G 
cos J, sin (t, — t,) == — sin g sin G 


from which follow, also, 
cos g == sin 4, sin 6, + cos é, cos 6, cos (tr, — 1,) 
sin g cos G = cos 3, sin 6, -— sin 46, cos 4, con (1, — 7) 


sin y sin G ==: — cos 6, sin(t, — 7,) 


With the aid of there equations the required development of 
(303) is readily cbtained. We find 
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(r+ 7) sinks sin p = (w — uw) [1 — §(w + uy? — 3 (w' + uv) tan® 3) 
+ W— v) Aw + u) tand, — 1 (w+ 4) (0'+ v)] 

(r+ 1’) sin ds cos p = (o' — v) [1 — 3 + 0)? — 2 (w' + wu} tan’ 9] 
— 4(u’— u) (wv + wu) tan 6, 

(r+ 1) costs—= 2 (1 + 5 (w+ uy?+ gv’ v)%] 
or, dividing the first two of these by the third, 
stan 4g.sin p=(u!—u)[1—} (uw! +-u)>—4(o' +0)" 1(w' +-u)'tant 3} 
+(v—v) [3 (w’ + w)tan 6, — 4 (w +0) (v + 0)] 


9 tan $s cos p —=(v'—v)[1— 1 (0’ + v*— fh ( +u)y—} (wu)? tan? d,] 
— Jw —u) (w+ uv) tan 6 


(804) 


in which we are now to substitute convenient expressions for 
u' —u, v —v, w+ u,v’ + v. 

It is expedient in practice to make all our observations depend 
upon but one of the micrometer screws of the two semi-lenses, 
since all the time that we may have to devote to the investiga- 
tion of the errors of the screws may then be expended upon this 
one. Jet us suppose the micrometer screw of the.semi-lens IT. 
to be thus adopted, and let w denote the angle between the lines 
of motion of the semi-lens ITI. and of the ocular, so that 


w= (n — h’)—(v — x) 
and Jet fand # be determined by the conditions 


fain #’== tan # [(m—a)sin (k’—k)-+6 cos (A’—k)-|-(u—a) sin w—f COs w] 
f cos 4'= tan L [(m—a)cos(k’—k)—b sin (k’—k)—(n—a) cosw—f sin w] 
(305) 

Muliiplying these respectively by cos (n -- k’) and sin (n — k’), 


and also by —- sin (# — kh’) and cos (n — 4’), the sums of the pro- 
ducts are, by (292), 


u =f sin(n = K+ Ff) 
v =f ecos(n—K+ F) \ ca) 


from which it follows that f and n — k’+ F are the same as 
tan 4 and z. 


If we also assume S and £ to be determined by the conditions 


2tan4Ssin H—=tan R[—(m -- a) sin (R—k,; + b’—b cos (i! —k)] 
2 tan +Scos = tan R[(m'—a') —(m---a) cos (k’—k)+bsin Ca 
(307 
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we shall find, by means of the multiplication and addition above 
employed, and by comparison with (292) and (295), 

uo — “= 2 tan$S sin(n — hk’ + EF) 

v —v = 2 tan} Scos(n — Xk + EF) } (308) 
and from (806) and (808), 


dq’ + u) = tang Ssin(n —K + E)+ fsin(n—# + F) 


4(u' + v) = tan} Scos(n — k + FL)-+ feos(n— Kk + F) (309) 


To facilitate the substitution of these values in (304), let us put 
q=n—K+E  y=hwtu) = 30 +2) 
we shall then have 


tans 
———— sin p = sin g (1—u,?—} v7 — 3 u,’ tan? 4) + cos ¢ (u, tan d,— u,»,) 
tan 3S ; 1 
tan 28 a 
~-- GOS p == cos g (1—v2—$ u,?—4 u,? tan? 6,) — sin q.u, tan 0, 


‘tan 18 


Multiplying these respectively by cos and — sin q, and again 
by sin qg and cos q, the sums of the products are 


ee sin( p—q)==u,tan 6,—4 cos q[2v,(u,cos g—v,sin q)-+(4,?-+»,?)sin g] 
aris ee to ?)—}u,7tan?d, + } (uw, cosg —v, sin 7)? 


The square root of the sum of the squares of these equations, 
neglecting terms of the 4th degree in their second members, gives 


tan $s == tan} S[1 — (u,? -+ 2,2) + 1 (4, cos ¢ — 2, s1n q)"] 
and their quotient gives tan (p — 4), for which we may write 
p —q; whence 
p —y=u4, tan 6, — } cos q [2v,(u, cos g — v, 8in g) + (uy? + 0,7) sin qJ 

But with the notation just adopted, the expressions (809) become 
u,-=tan}Ssing +fasin(g + r— £) 
v, = tan} S cosg 4-feos(¢ + &F— £) 

whence, also, 


t+ v? = tants.S + 2f tang Scos(F — L)+ Ff? 
u, cos g — 7, Sin g = fsin(F — £) 
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by the substitution of which we obtain 


tan }s—tandS {1—tan*3S—2f tan 3S cos(F—F’)—} f?[1+-cos* b’—H))\ 
p=q + [tan 2Ssin g-+fsin (q + F— £)] tan 6, 
— cos q[tan’2S sin g + 2f tan}S sin(g+ F— ZB) 
+ f?sin(q+2F —2E)] (310) 


In the terms of the order of tan?3,8, we may put p for q; but 
in those of the order of tan 4s, in the first line of the value of p, 
we shall employ the more accurate value 


q == p — [tan3S sin p + fsin(p + F — E)] tan by 


Dividing the first equation of (810) by 1— tan? 4S, the first mem. 
ber becomes } tan s, within the degree of approximation hero 
adopted, and in the small terms we may put }s for tan} 8. The 
equations thus become 


tan s —- 2 tan 48 {1 — fs cos(f — £) — 1 f? [1 + co (hr — Ey} 
pHn—hW+ E+ [fs sinp+/fsin(p + &— £)] tan, 
— [4 s*sin p+} fssin(p+P— EB) +3 f?sin(p -+-2 F—2 E)] cos p 
— [)s?sin2p+fssin(2p4-FP—F)+1f?%sin(2p4-2 F—2L)] tan? 9, 


These may, however, be still further simplified. The angle £ is, 
in general, either very small or very nearly 180°, according as 
nm! — a’—-(m — a) is a positive or negative quantity in (807). 
The case must be excepted in which the distance s is itself so 
small +3 to be regarded as of the same order as hk’ — hand 6! — 6; 
but in this case the terms involving Z are themselves so small 
that they can be wholly negleeted. Putting, therefore, in the 
small terms, d=: 0 or == 180°, and also substituting the value 
of A’ == 15’ — A, and of A by (290), we have, finally, 


tans==2 tan 4S [1 == fs cos 7 — 31 f?(1 + cos? FY] 
p==n-—ny + £ -+- [y sin (z=, — #) + i] see 6, 
+([issinp -+ fsin(p + FF) ---c —ccos ¢gsin 7] tan 6, (311) 
—[fssinp + i fssin(p+T") -}- 1 f?sin (p-}-2 /)] cos p 
—[§s?sin 2p) fssin(2p +28) +i f*sin(2p-+2 F')] tan, 


in which the upper or the lower sign is to be taken according as 
m’-— a! —(m—a) is positive or negative. In the value of & 
(290), we have here substituted r, and d, for z, and 6, which will 
produce no appreciable error. 


— angle p here expresses the position angle from the star 
ou. IL.—27 
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whose image is formed by the semi-lens I. to the star whose 
image is formed by the semi-lens II. It is also to be observeq 
that we have employed the formule for the equatorial instrument 
as given for the case in which the declination circle precedes the 
telescope: so that, according to Arts. 248 and 250, when the 
declination circle follows, r, will be the hour angle increased by 
180°, and 0, will be the supplement of the declination; congo. 
quently, also, p will be the position angle increased by 180°. 


274. The coincidence of the images of the two stars S and 8’ 
can be produced at the point O (Art. 271) in two different ways, 
namely, by opposite motions of the semi-lens IL. relatively to 
the semi-lens I. By the combination of the observations made 
in these two ways, we shall be able to climinate a, a’, b, b’, k'-- k, 
and it will no longer be necessary to determine these quantities. 

Let us suppose the semi-lens I. to remain in the same position 
as in the first observation, and that the semi-lens LI. is now 
moved in a direction opposite to that of its former motion until 
the second coincidence of the images is produced. This will, in 
general, require a common revolution, to a small extent, of the 
two lenses about the heliometer axis, thus slightly changing the 
reading of the position circle, which reading we shall now denote 
by n, Let the reading of the micrometer in this observation be 
m,’, and let the corresponding values of S, &, and p be dencted 
by S, £, and p, The formule (807) and (311), with these 
changes, will then apply to this second observatien, and (307) 
will become 


2tan}S sin E, = tan R [— (m—a)sin (k’— hk) + b'—beos(k'—k)] 
2tan } S, cos H, == tan R[m,'—a’—(m — a) cos (k’— k) 4- b sin (4 - k)] 


Since m,’— a’ and m’ — a’ fall upon opposite sides of m -~—a, the 
quantities 2 tan 3S, cos F, and 2 tan } Scos # have opposite signs, 
but 2tan4S, sin #, and 2 tan} S sin & are equal; from which: it 
follows (since S, and S can differ only by terms of the 3d order) 
that £, differs from 180° — Z only by terms of the order of the 
product of i’ — k into s*, and this difference may be regarded nt 
altogether insensible. In the application of (811) to the second 
observation, therefore, the meaning of the double sign wili be 
reversed. We cau, however, avoid all the difficulty in distin- 
guishing the cases in which F is to be taken greater or less than 
90°, by calling that observation the first, for which # < 90°, and 
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applying to it the notation m’, n. Under this condition, the 
upper signs of (811) will be used for the first observation and 
the lower signs for the second ; and the value of p, for the second 
observation will be 180° + p. 

The formule for the two observations may, therefore, be 
expressed as follows, where we introduce the value of 2 tan3}S 
given by the second equation of (307) after neglecting the insen- 
sible terms (which terms, however, even if they were sensible, 
would be eliminated by the subsequent combination of the two 
observations) : 


1st Observation. 

aes a c ae) [1 — fs cos F — 4 f?(1 + cos? F)\ 

oh Nn, + hb + [7 sin(r, — #) + 1,] see 4, 
+ [)s sin p +f sin(p -++ &) —e — ¢ cos ¢g ain 7,] tan 3, 
—[is?sinp+ 3 fssin(p+ #) +4 f? sin(p + 2F)] cos p 
[i ssin2p+ lfssin(2p + F)+ if? sin (2 p+ 2F)) tan? d, 


2d Observation. 


tan s == tan 2 C 


m—a—m’+a’ 

ES 2 [1 + fs cos f— 4 f? (1 4- cos? F)| 

p= n, —n, —H-+ [7 sin(z — #) + 7] see 9, 
+ [—-1s8 sin p4-fsin(p+ F')—c—-e cos ¢ sin z,] tan 4, 
—~.[is'?sinp —dfssin(p+ FP) 4-1 f?sin(p+ 2F)] cos p 
—Tistsin 2p — $fssin p+ F) + 4 f?sin (2p+ 2F)] tana, 


tan s <= tan ? 


Fror: the mean of the two observations, we have 


tan s =— ian FP ms, [1 — 3/7 (1 + cos? F)| 
2cos = 
n + ty , oe 9 e . 3 
2 + [y sin (t, — *) -|- i] see 6, 


2 (312) 
+ [fsin (p +) — ¢ — 6 cos ¢ 8in t] tan 0, 

— ;i; & sin 2p (1 + 2 tan? 4d) 

— 4 f? [sin (p + 22’) cos p + sin (2 p+ 2’) tan’ 4] 


The value of , obtained from the difference of the two values 
of p, is 


ye a 


Wee 
9 — 5ssin ptano, 


+ $fs[sin( p+ F’) cos p+ sin (2 p+ F’) tan? 4] (313) 


But it will not usually be necessary to regard the divisor cos H in 
the formula for tan s, for it can differ sensibly from unity only in 
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those cases in which s is an extremely small quantity, and jn 
these casey we may take H = $(n, — n). 

The method of observation with the heliometer, in which two 
corresponding observations in opposite positions of the sem}. 
lenses are combined, may be regarded as fundamental and egsey. 
tial. The same degree of accuracy which it affords cannot he 
attained by single observations, the reduction of which requires 
an accurate determination of the quantities a, a’, b, b’, k’—}- 
for, in addition to the uncertainty of such determinations fo; 
any given position of the instrument, it 18 not certain that the 
values of these quantities are really constant for all positions of 
the telescope with respect to the horizon. It 1s true that onr 
formuls still involve f and F, which depend upon a, a’, &e.; but 
a precise determination of these quantities 1s no longer necessary, 
since they enter only into the small terms of the formule. 
Morcover, by a proper method of observation, fand F’ may he 
dispensed with altogether, as I next proceed to show. 


275. Assuming that a complete observation always consists of 
two corresponding observations, as in the preceding article, 
there are yet three different methods of making such an obser. 
ration, each of which offers some advantage over the others. 
These I propose to consider separately. 

First Method of Observation.—Let the semi-lens which 1s to 
remain fixed during the observation be set so that its sight line 
shall be parallel to the heliometer axis. This will be effected by 
making m — a@=- pe--- @, and at the same time n — k =» — 4, or, 
in the most simple manner, by making m—-—- @-— p—a == 9. 
We shall then have f = 0, and the formule (312) become 


nv’ , 


tans =tanR” "4 
2cos E 
n 91. 
p= ee ~— ny + [y sin (tr, — 9) + 7] see 4, (314) 
— (¢ + e€ cos ¢ Bin t,) tan 6, — ;'z 8’ sin 2p(1 + 2 tan’ 9,) 


This method recommends itself by the symmetry which it gives 
to the observations, as well as by the simplicity of their reduction 
Second Method.—In this method, we make the lines of motion 
of the objective and ocular parallel, or w = 0, and also make 
n == a; but the ocular is moved between the two okvervations, 
being set for one observation so that 4 — a = }(m’ — @’), and 
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for the other so that p—a=4(m/— a’). We then have 

-- $s and J = 180° for one observation, but # = 0 for the 
other. These changes must be made in the two sets of formule 
from which (812) were obtained; for in the combination expressed 
by (312) the ocular was supposed to have the same position in 
both observations. IIere, however, we must put F’=: 180° in 
the first and #’== 0 in the second, at the same time substituting 
1s for f, and then make the combination: we thus obtain 


tan Ree ™ 
eos 2 cos H (815) 
n+n ; ‘ : 
p= ae —ny 4-[y sin (t7— 9) +- 4] see 4, 


— (¢-+ €¢0s ¢ sin z,) tan 4, 

In this method, the rays from the two stars make the same angle 
(= 3s) with the optical axis of each semi-leus; whereas in the 
first method the rays from one star make the angle s with this 
axis and those from the other star are parallel to the axis. The 
second method, therefore, offers the advantage of bringing both 
images at equal distances from the axis, thereby producing equal 
distinctness and accuracy of definition in them, and avoiding the 
defects of the lens, which appear more prominently as the rays 
fall more obliquely. The greater simplicity of the first method 
in the observation will, however, give it the preference so long 
as the distance to be measured is not so great as to carry one of 
the objects beyond the limits of distinet vision. 

Lhet Method.—This combines the advantage of the second 
method with the simplicity of the first. We place the ocular 
permenently in the heliometer axis, and make each observation 
With the semi-lenses at equal distances from that axis and on 
opposite sides of it. The chief objection to this method 1s that, 
since both lenses are moved, it becomes necessary to know the 
value of a revolution of the screws of both; but, as has been 
already remarked in Art. 273, it is expedient to devote all our 
attention to the investigation of the errors of but one screw. It 
may also be objected to this method that, when the distance to 
be measured is ‘apidly changing, time will be lost in effecting 
the requisite symmetrical arrangement of the observations. This 
objection, however, may be made with even greater force aganst 
the second method; but the first method is free from it. 

With any of these methods, if we wish to free the results from 
the effects of flexure of the declination axis and from the incli- 
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nation of this axis to the hour axis, without supposing 7, ang 
c to be known, we take two complete observations (i.e. pairs of 
observations) in the two positions of the declination circle, pre. 
ceding and following; for we see by (314) and (315) that 7, and ¢ 
will vanish from the mean of these two observations. 

In Art. 263, we have seen that ,s’?sin 2p (1 +- 2 tan?4@,) is the 
correction to be added to the position angle at the middle point 
between the two stars to reduce it to the mean (= p,) of the 
position angles at the two stars: consequently, if we neglect this 
term in the first method of observation above given, the result. 
ing position angle will be at once the mean position angle p,, 
with which and the distance s we find the differences of deel 
nation and right ascension of the stars, by Art. 264. The results 
are yet to be freed from the effect of refraction, by the methods 
hereafter to be given. 


276. I have thus far assumed that the contact of the images is 
always produced at a certain known point (0) of the plane of 
motion of the ocular. It will be well always to make the con- 
tacts at the middle point of the fielc, but the position of this 
point will usually be estimated only, unless it is indicated bya 
square formed of intersecting threads or some equivalent con- 
trivanee, which, however, involves the necessity of illuminating 
the field or the threads. Tet us inquire, therefore, to what 
extent an erroneous estimate of the position of the middle of 
the field will affect the observed measures. 

The quantities f and F, determined by (805), express the actual 
position of the middle of the field (0); but if the point of con- 
tact is a different point (0’), the values given by the formule 
require a correction. 

Let h denote the angular distance of o’ from 0, and JT the 
angle which 00’ makes with the observed are SS’, ZZ and w being 
reckoned i in the same direction. The quantities tan /. (2 —a) sinw 
and tan A. (uz — a) cosw, which express the angular a ee of 
the point o from sSiS’ and from a perpendicular to SS’ drawn 
throngh the eliaietar axis, must be increased by h nH and 
hcosH respectively. Consequently, fsin F and feos will re- 
quire the corrections Asin JZ and — heos H: hence, if we suppose 
h to be so srnall thot its square may be neglected, the effect upon 
tans will be. by (311), 


+ h3* cos H -- hsf (2 cos F cos H — sin F'sin 7) 
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and the effect upon the position angle will be 


= hein(p — H)tand, + ths[sin (p — HH) cos p + sin (2 p — H) tan’ 6.) 
+ Af[sin (p + #— H) cos p + sin (2p + F— AZ) tan? 4] 


Sinee A will be but a few minutes in any case, it follows that the 
effect upon the distance will be usually inappreciable even for 
the greatest values of sand f. The first and principal term of 
the effect upon the position angle is proportional to the tangent 
of the declination; but it vanishes when sin(p — JZ) ~ 0, that 
is, When H= p, or H= p + 180°, or when the point at which 
the contact is made lies in the declination circle which passes 
through the centre of the field. When the telescope follows the 
diurnal motion accurately, and a contact has onee been made in 
the centre of the field, the subsequent observations will all be 
very near this point. The greater the declination, the more 
eareful must we be to make the contacts near the declination 
cirele of the centre of the field; but it is evident from the pre- 
ceding discussion that we shall probably always be able to effect 
this with sufficient accuracy by estimating the position of this 
centre, without resorting to the use of iuminated threads. 


DETERMINATION OF THE CONSTANTS OF THE HELIOMETER, 


27. To tnd a, a’, a.—Direct the telescope to any fixed point, 
and. having beouslit the centre of the semi-lens [. nearly into the 
hehoveter axis (by estimation), revolve the lens 180° about the 
axis. [f the image of the point appears still in the same point 
of the field of view, the reading m of the micrometer is then 
evidently -= a. If the image has moved, we have only to move 
the semi-lens by its micrometer screw until the image has been 
earried to the middle point between its first and second positions, 
and, if’ this middle point has been correctly estimated, the semi- 
revolution will no longer affect the apparent position of the 
image, By repeating this process, we shall very quickly find 
the exact position of the semi-lens when its centre is at the 
minimum distance from the heliometer axis, for which m == 
In the same manner, @ will be found ior the semi-leus IL; a 
by a similar process, revolving the ocular 180°, a will be found. 


278. To find ki’ —k, b’ —6.—These quantities produce the 
sreater influence upon the readings of the position circle, the 
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smaller the distance between two points whose images aro 
brought into coincidence. They will, therefore, be most acey. 
rately determined by complete observations (Art. 275) of the dig. 
tance and position angle of the components of a double stay, 
Since s is in this case extremely small, we shall have #=:}(n,—-n), 
and, neglecting the insensible terms in (807), the single observa. 
tions will give 


$s sind(n, — ) = R[Qn — a) (kK — #) +0 — 07 
$s cos} (n, — n) = LT’ — a —m- aq 


and (since in the second observation we put 180° — & for F) 


ssin}(n, — n) =: RB [Qn — a) (hk = KW) + U'— b] 
$ cos} (n, — vn) == RK [m —a— m+ a’] 


from the combination of which we derive 
(m — a) (k — I’) + US — b = f(a’ — mJ) tan § (mn, — 2) (316) 


in which the second member and also the coefficient of k — k’ are 
known from the observation. By setting the semi-lens L. at various 
readings m, and making the contacts by moving the semi-lens 
If., we shall thus for each complete observation have an equa- 
tion of condition of the form (316); and since the coeflicients of 
k — k’ in these equations may be made to have very different 
values, the combination by the method of least squares will give 
a very accurate determination of both & — k’ and 6’ — 6. 

We may here observe that-it is not necessary, nor is it advan- 
tagcous, to bring the images of the stars into coincidence. It 
will be better to bring the image of one of the components 
formed by one semi-lens to the middle point between the two 
images of the two components formed by the other semi-lens. 
Thus, if a and } are the images of the two components formed 
by the semi-lens I., a’ and 6 those formed by the semi-lens IL, 
in the first observation the images will stand thus: 


and in the second vbservation thus: 


aa’ ob vp 
* * * * 
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As the components are supposed very close together, the bisec- 
tion of their distance will be more accurately estimated than a 
eoincidence of superposed images. This method of observation 
is always advisable when the distance to be measured is but a 
few seconds. 

I should have remarked before that the quantity k — k’ is the 
difference of the index errors of the position circle for the two 
semi-lenscs, since from the values of & and &’ (291) and (294) 
we have 


k — ki =- Ny — n, 


279. To find the index error (n,’) of the position circle.—This is the 
jndex error for the semi-lens IL, with which we suppose all our 
observations to be made. Let the semi-lenses be separated to 
any assumed distance (by setting a — a and m’ - a to different 
readings), direct the telescope upon a fixed point, and revolve 
the objective until a motion of the telescope upon the hour axis 
(the declination cirele being clamped) causes the two images of 
the fixed point to come successively into the sight line, that. is, 
into the centre of the field of the ocular. The position angle of 
the line joining the two images is then nearly +: 90°; but it will 
vary with the distanee by which the seni-lenses are separated. 

(tf the hour cirele 1s elamped and the objective is revolved 
until & motion of the telescope, upon the declination axis only, 
causes the images to come successively into the centre of the 
field. the position angle of the images will be nearly 0° or 1809, 
but will also vary with the distance of the centres of the semi- 
lenses. The relation between the reading (2) of the position 
circle and the distanee of the lenses will be investigated for 
each of these methods. 

In cither method, I shall suppose that the sight line of the 
semi-lens I. is made to coincide with the heliometer axis, which 
will be effected by setting the micrometers so that m-- a= 0 
and f6—- H@ -= (), 

Ast. When the telescope is revolved upon the hour axis.—It is ob- 
viously unnecessary to consider the position of the instrument 
with respect to the pole of the heavens, and we may therefore 
express the position of the heliometer axis by tormulse which 
give the instrumental hour angle and declination of the axis. In 
order to show the effect of flexure, let us return to the general 
formule (258), which, by omitting the terms 7cos(t — #) and 
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7 sin (zc -— #) tan d, will express the declination é, and hour angle 
c, of the heliometer axis referred to the pole of the instrument, 
Putting D for d + ad and T for ¢ + at, and i;=i— esing, we 
‘shall put 

6, == D — e (sin g cos D — cos g sin D cos T) =D+aD 
7, =T +ecsec D —i, tan D+ ecosgcosT +e cosgsec Dain T=—T+ aT 


in which ¢ will now denote the latitude of the instrument. The 
equations (293), under the form given to them in Art. 272, will 
now become 


rsind —sin D+ vcos D+ reosédcos(T—r).4D 
rcosé cos (7'—r) =cos D— vsin D-—rsind.aD-+7rcosdsin (L—rt).aT 
rcos sin (7 —r) =u —rcosécos(T-—r).aT 
(317) 
in which dé and 7 are the declination and hour angle of the fixed 
point. 

In the revolution about the hour axis, D remains constant. 
If the preceding equations are assumed for the ease in which the 
image produced by the semi-lens [Lis in the sight line, and we 
distinguish by accents those quantities which vary when the 
second image is brought into the sight line, we shall have, since 
O is fixed, 


; Me es 
sin § = —sin D + ”. cos D -+- cos 6 cos (7 — 1). aD 
r r 
= : sin D + = cos D -+- cos 6 cos (7" — r).aD 
r r 


as the expression of the condition that the two images of the 
same point are successively brought into the sight line. But, as 
we may neglect the produets of the small quantities c, 7, ¢, e, by 
the squares and products of u, v, u’, ve’, we ean in the last terms 
put cos (Z’— r) =- cos( 7” — rt) = 1, and then give the equation 
the form 


yp’ v 1 1 
—_—— — cos D=(———)s D sd(aD — aD 
(=, - : oy ha + cos d(a AD’) 


1\. of 
=( a <,) sin D-+ecos gsin Dcos 3 (cos T —cos 7") 


From the second and third equations of (817) we have, with the 
degree of approximution here required, 


cos 6 cos T ==: cos D cos r — v sin D cos r — u sine 
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and, therefore, also 
cos 6 cos J” = cos D cos tr — v'sin D cos r — uw’ sin 
by means of which our equation becomes 


ion - =(--- )tanD-+¢ cos¢g tanD[(v’—v)sinD cos t-+(u’—u) sin] 
$ 

The mode of observation above proposed, by which we have 

m —a== 0 and p — a = 0, leads to a simplification of this equa- 

tion; for these conditions give also f == 0, and consequently, by 

(306), «= v = 0, and r = //(1 + uu + wv) = 1. We have also, 

by (308), under the same conditions, 


u’ = 2 tand Ssin (n —#' 4+ ZF) 
v’ == 2 tan} S cos (n — k’ + F) 


and, consequently, 
r’—1 + 4 (uu! + v'v') | fi 2 tan?3 9 


Substituting these values, and neglecting terms of the order ot 
etan? } 8, we deduce 


cos (n— k’-+- EF’) = tan 3 Stan D-+-ecos gtan D[sin Dcosrcos(n—k'+ E) 
+ sins sin(n —k'+ F)] 


trom which it follows that cos (n -- k’ + £&) is of the same order 
as tan 8S, and n — k’+ His nearly = + 90°. We may, there- 
fore, in the Just term, put cos (2 -—— 4’ + 2) == 0 and sin(n — K 
+ £7) -— © 1. and write the equation in the following form: 


sin (20° = (n—*'+ #)]=—tan 3 Stan D+ecos¢tan Dsinr (318) 


We shall here have to distinguish between the cases in which 
n — k’ is nearly == 90° or nearly = — 90°. The angle His nearly 
=0 or nearly equal 180°, according as im’— a’ is positive or 
eaetel in (307). When x — &! is nearly =: 4+ 90° and E is 
nearly == 0, we have n —- kh’ + FE ucarly == + 90°, and the upper 
sign in the second member must be used. Under the same 
conditions, the upper sign in the first member makes 90° — 
(n — k’ + F) nearly = =. 0, and the ang!e may be put for its sine. 
When n—k’ is nearly = + 90° aud # is nearly == 180°, the 
lower signs must be used. ITlence, if we write sin & for E or 
for 180° — E, we shall have, when x — &’ is nearly = + 90°, 


F (n — # — 90°) — sin H=- tan} Stan D +e cos ¢ tan Dsint (3182) 
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and similarly, when n — k’ is nearly = — 90°, 
+ (n — k' + 90°) + sin H= tan 3 S tan D= e cosg tan D sin ¢ (3182) 


The value of k’, according to (294) and (290), when we refer 4 to 
the pole of the instrument, 1s 


ne / s : ° 
=n, — i, sec 6, + ¢ tan 6, + € cos ¢ tan 0, sin t, 


where the last term is equivalent to the last term of (818). If, 
therefore, we neglect this term in (818), the value of k’, which 
the equations then determine, will be 


— »! ; 
=n, — 1, Sec 0, + ¢€ tan 6, 


If we suppose hk’ —- k and 6’ — 6 to be known, we shall know 
& from (807), and a single observation will determine k’ by (318), 
But it will be preferable always to combine two corresponding 
observations in which m’ — a’ — m-+ a and m,’ — a’ — m -- a are 
numerically equal but have opposite signs; then, n and n, being 
the readings of the position circle in the two observations, we 
shall have from their mean 


n! — i, sec 6, + ¢ tan 0, = ! (n, + n) == 90° (3 9) 


If we sct the micrometer at various readings in making these 
pairs of observations, and assume that the weight of the resulting 
determinations is proportional to $(m,’ ~- m’), and if we denote 
the several values of 3(m,’— m’) by M, M’, WM", Ke, and ot 
4 (nn, + 2) = 90° by N,N’, NV”, &e., we shall have the final mean 
by the formula (see Appendix, Method of Least Squares) 


ory 2 MN 4 AN" 4 MON 4 Bo 
— AMI 4- .M'-- M" + &e. 


and then 
n, — i, sec 5, + ¢ tan 4, = (V) 


To eliminate the terms involving 7, and ec, we take observations 
in the two opposite positions of the declination axis,—cirele pre- 
ceding and circle following,—and if (WV) and (N’) are the general 
means found in the two positions, we shall have 


’ nf ==4[(N) + (N)] (320) 
We see tbat the index error will be found independently of all 
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other quantities, by taking the mean of the readings in four 
observations, two in cach position of the declination axis. 

9d. When the telescope is revolved upon the declination axis.—In 
this case 7’ is constant and D varics. The condition that the 
two images are successively brought into the centre of the field 
will be expressed by equating the two values of cos d sin (7'— r) 
given by the last equation of (817). Putting cos (Z’— 7) = Lin 
ihe last term of this equation, we find 


u u’ : 
—— cos éd.AT= a —cosd.aT 
r 


or, by the same method of observation as we employed above, 
making f == 0, and, consequently, also u = v — 0, and r == 1, 


u’'=?7' cos é (AT’ — AT) 
-= 7’ cos 6 [t, (tan D — tan D’)—(c 4-e cos ¢ sin T’) (see D— see D’)] 
which, with the sume degree of approximation as was observed 


above, may be reduced to 


u’ = rv! [i, sec 6 — (c + € cos ¢ Bin 7) tan 4] 


1 e ° " u! e e 
Substituting tan (» — k’ 4- £) for os and 7’ = 1 (which involves 
only excois of the order of tan?3,S multiphed by 7, ¢, e), we 
have 

tan (nv -—-- k’ + H) = i, sec 6 — (¢ 4- ec cos g ain T’) tan 3 
Hence » ~ ki + His very small or very nearly == 180°. When 


n— I’ is neaely == 0, we shall have, for the two cases of &, 

n—k' +sin HE = i, seed —(c + ecosg sinT) tanéd (21a) 
and, when n — k’ is nearly = 180°, 

n—I' = sin FE == i, sec §’ — (c -+ ecosg sin 7) tand (8215) 
If we omit all the terms in the second member, the value of 4’ 
Which these equations determine will be that of 7,’ itself. If, 
then, two observations are taken in which m’ — a’ — m -+ a and 
m,’ — a'— m +-a are numerically equal but have opposite signs, 


and if mand n, are the two readings of the position cirele, we shall 
have 


n= 4(n, + 2) 
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Regarding the weights of the several determinations thus mado 
as proportional to the values of 3 (m,’ — m’), a general mean ( N) 
will be found as above, and then we shall have n,’ = (NV). 


280. From the preceding article it appears that by revolving 
the telescope upon the declination axis the index error oft] 
position circle is found independently of all other quantities 
and without reversing the declination axis. We should expect, 
therefore, that when this raethod is followed in both positions of 
that axis—that is, both with circle preceeding and with circle 
following—the same value of n,’ will be obtained. Bessey 
found, however, that this was by no means the case with the 
Konigsberg heliometer; for the difference of the resulting values 
was sometimes as great as 4’, which is too great a difference to 
be ascribed wholly to errors of observation. Ife explains the 
discrepancy by supposing the telescope to have a tendency to 
revolve (so far as the elasticity of its materials will permit) 
about the point at which it is secured to the declination axis; a 
revolution which has the same effect upon the position angles as 
a revolution of the tube about the heliometer axis, and which js 
clearly to be distinguished from a flexure of the declination 
axis. Supposing the amount of the revolution to be proportional 
to the force which tends to produce it, the law which it follows 
in all positions of the instrument is easily assigned; for this 
force is merely that part of the weight of the telescope which 
acts at right angles to a plane passing through the declination 
axis and the heliometer axis, and is, consequently, proportional 
to the cosine of the zenith distance of the potnt of the heavens 
towards which the perpendicular to this plane is directed. The 
hour angle of this point is the same as that of the heliometer 
axis = 7,, and its declination differs 90° from that of the helio- 
meter axis = 90° -+ d,. Denoting the zenith distance of the 
point by 2, we shall have 


cos 5 = sin g cos 6, — cos ¢ sin 4, COs 7, 


and the amount of revolution will be expressed by x cos ¢, 
which 1) is its maximum. The observed position angles must be 


corrected by uddiny this quantity, or 


+ (sin g cos 6, — cos g sin 2, cos 7,) (32) 
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which term must, therefore, be annexed to the formule for p in 
(314) and (315).* 


981. To find the index error (x) of the position circle of the ocular.— 
Set the semi-lens II. at any assumed distance = m’— a’ from 
the heliometer axis, and the ocular at an equal distance = p — a 
from that axis. Revolve the ocular about its axis until the image 
of a fixed point is seen in the centre of the field. Let n and » 
be the readings of the position circles of the objective and ocular. 
Without moving the telescope or changing 7, repeat the obser- 
vation with the distance — (m’ — a‘) = — (” — a), and let »’ be 
the new reading of the position circle of the ocular. Then, 
n—n,' being the true direction of the line of motion of the 
semi-lens IT., we have # == $(v-+ v’) —(n — n,/)._ It will be well 
to adjust the index of this circle so that its readings will agree 
with those of the position cirele of the objective. 

For the fixed point in the preceding methods of determining 
the index error of the position cireles, it will be expedient to 
employ the intersection of a cross thread in the focus of an 
auxiliary telescope, mounted in the observing room, with its 
objective turned towards the heliometer; the two threads of the 
cross making an angle of 45° with a declination circle. 


. 282. To find the distance (8) of the line of motion of the ocular from 
the heliometer azis.—Set the ocular at an assumed distance p — @ 
fron’ the axis, and bring the image of a fixed point into the centre 
of the ‘glu, Keeping the telescope fixed, set the ocular at a 
readiug a! such that pu! — @ == -- (4 -- a), and revolve it until 
the image is again seen in the centre of the field. Let v and »’ 
be the readings of its position cirele in the two positions; then 
we evidently have 


+ B=" tan 3 (180° — » + ¥) (328) 


It will be easy to adjust the ocular, by means of the proper 
adjusting screws, so that its line of motion passes through the 
heliometer axis, and thus make 7=0. A small error in this 
adjustment will have uo sensible effect upon the observations, as 
our formule show. 


re angrrnensemreennen—erenen 


es = we mm ee a 


* See Bessex’s Astron. Untersuch., Vol. I. pp. 45, 72. In the latter place he finds 
for the Konigsberg heliometer 1) (which he there denotes by z) = 1.914. 
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283. Finally, the value of a revolution of the micrometer 
screw (== #) is to be determined with the utmost precision. Of 
the methods given in Chapter IT. for the filar micrometer, we 
may regard the following as the most suitable for the heliometer: 

Ist. By the measurement of the focal length of the lens and 
of the distance between two successive threads of the micrometer 
screw. 

2d. By the Gaussian process, or the observation of a thread in 
the focus of the lens with a theodolite. 

8d. By the measurement of a distance otherwise known, as, 
for example, the distance of two stars in the group Pleiades de- 
termined by meridian observations. 

By the third method, however, we cannot expect to reach the 
degree of accuracy which is necessary to give the heliometer all 
the advantage which it should possess as a micrometer. This 
objection is obviated in a degree by measuring the suecessive 
distances between a number of stars which are nearly in the 
same great circle, and, having redueed these distances to the 
great circle joining the extreme stars, comparing the total reduced 
distance with the distance of the extreme stars as determined by 
meridian observations. 

Besse, after a careful trial of all these methods with the 
Konigsberg heliometer, gave the preference to the first. I must 
refer the reader to his elaborate researches upon this instrument 
(already referred to) for his very precise method of determining 
the focal length of the lens. These researches include also some 
optical investigations of great elegance and importance. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THE CUSPS OF THE SUN IN A SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


284. In the gencral discussion of eclipses in Vol. I., I omitted 
to speak of the use that may be made of these observations in 
determining the corrections of the clements of the eclipse. The 
omission may be appropriately supplied here 
in connection with the heliometer, with whic! 
the observations are most accurately made. 

Let Zand S (Fig. 60) be the apparent places 
of the centres of the moon and sun, CC’ the 
common chord of the intersecting dises. ‘he 
observation consists in measuring the distance of the cusps CG, (. 
and the position angle of CC’ with reference to the circle ot 
declination drawn to its middle point. .This distance, as well as 
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e 
the position angle, will be affected by refraction, the correction 
for which will be investigated hereafter. Let s and p here denote 
the distance and position angle deduced from the observation by 
the formule above given for the heliometer, and also corrected 
for refraction. 

The local time of each measure must be accurately known. 
For this time, let the parallaxes of the two bodies in right ascen- 
sjon and declination be computed (by Vol. I. Art. 98), and let a 
and @ denote the resulting apparent right ascensions of the 
moon and sun respectively, 6 and d’ their apparent declinations. 
Let « denote the apparent distance of the centres —=ASM, and z 
the position angle of SM with referenee to a cirele of declination 
drawn through its middle ‘point, reckoning this angle from the 
moon towards the sun. We have, with sufficient accuracy, 


o sin xz = (a’ —- a) cos } (0! + 3) 394) 
6 COS ti: 6' — 36 ( 7 


which determine o and z. | 

For the same time, the apparent semidiameters of the moon 
and sun, which we shall denote by S and S’ respectively, will 
be computed by Vol. I Art. 131. We then have given the 
three sides of the triangle SCL, and, denoting the angles at M 
and Shy wand pg’, we may find these angles by the usual formule 
of plane trigonometry, or by the following formule, which in 
the present case are somewhat more convenient: 


3 CS cos @ -} S* cos 2!) = } 
aad 1 CS + 8" iS") G Oe 8) _—- | \ (325) 


4 (8S cos » — S’ cos 1’) ae 


With either of these angles and the value of ,S or S’, we can 
compute the value of CC’. Let this computed value of CC” be 
denoted by s’; we have 


si = 2S sin p = 28S’ sin p’ (326) 


The difference between this computed value and the observed 
value s will determine the corrections which the elements of the 
eclipse require in order to satisfy the observation. Put s = s’ 
+ ds’, Differentiating (826), we find 


_ds'= 28 cosp du + 2s8in pz. dS 
Von. II.—28' 
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and from the formula 


2Sccos p= 0 + S?— S” 
we find 


— So sin » du = (¢ — S cos p) do + (S—o cos z) dS — 8'd8' 


whence, with the aid of the known relations between the party 
of the plane triangle, we readily find 


2 ; 
an dS 2 ds’ Bo 088 do = 4 


otan pl’ o tan 4 o tan p! 
e 


But, since do varies with z, we must replace it by corrections 
which will have the same value in all the equations of condition 
thus formed. By putting 


o sin zt = (a — a) cos} (0’ + 0) = 2 
ocosz== 0'—d = y 
we shall find 
do —dx.sinz -+ dy.cosx 
in which 
dx -= cos 4 (8 -+-d).d (a! — a) 
dy --= d(0' — 9) 


and we may regard d(a’ — a) and d(a’ — 0), and, consequently, 
also dx and dy, as constant for the duration of the eclipse. We 
then have 


2S cos ft 


2S" 2S cosz . 
22 a8 He sO iyi OBI aii ae — cos rdy.=s —8' 
¢ tan py otan p o tan p’ o tan 


(327) 


This will be the final form of our equations of condition if the 
distance s is fully corrected for the instrumental errors. If, how- 
ever, the zero of the micrometer is uncertain, we should make 
observations on opposite sides of the zero, (with the heliometer, 
by placing the movable semi-lens alternately in opposite positions 
with respect to the stationary one,) and if ¢ is the unknown error 
of the micrometer zero, we tnust write s + ¢ for s in the above 
equation, taking s + ¢ for one series of observations and s--¢ 
for the other. 'T'l.2 resclution of all the equations of condition 
py the met! 0d of least squares will then determine dS, dS’, 44, 
dy, and c. 
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It will usually, however, be inexpedient to retain dS’, as ita 
coefficient will differ very little from that of dS. The value ot 
the sun’s semidiameter is now so well determined that in dis- 
cussions of this kind it will be quite allowable to put dS’ = 0. 

We may also form cquations of condition from the position 
angles. The angle z is formed by SM and a circle of declina- 
tion drawn to the middle point of SM, while p is formed at the 
point D. Denoting the middle point of SM by EF, we have DE 
== 46 — S’ cos pp’ = 3 (S cos px — S’ cos p’) = A; and we can now 
compute the position angle of CC’ at the point D from the 
known parts of the triangle formed by the points D,*H, and the 
pole. Jet p’ denote this computed value; we readily find 


pi =x — 90° + Asin z tan 3 (3’+ 0) (328) 


Putting the observed value p = p’ + dp’, we have, by neglecting 
the insensible variations of the last term of (328), dp’ == dz, and, 
consequently, 


1 sin zd 
cos x dx ca Ae p—p | (329) 


eosin l’ osinl’ 


where dx, dy, and o are expressed in seconds and dp’ in minutes. 
Fron all the equations thus formed, we ean find dz and dy; or 
we can combine all the equations of the forms (827) and (829) in 
a single discussion. We sce that the corrections of the semi- 
diameters cannot be determined from the position angles alone. 

When the observations are made with the heliometer, each 
must he a single observation, for the chord s changes so rapidly 
that we cannot combine two opposite observations, as has been 
suppesed in Art. 275. We must, therefore, reduce each obser- 
vation by the general formula (811), in which, however, we may 
make f — 0, by making all the contacts in the heliometer axis 
or middle of the field. The angle # in these formule must then 
be known; but if it has not been determined with certainty, we 
may introduce it into our equations of condition as an additional 
unknown quantity. For one series of observations, we must 
write p +- Ein the place of p in (829), and for the other series, 
in opposite positions of the semi-lenses, we must write p — # in 
the place of E. But, as E varies inversely with the distance s, 
it will be necessary to put 


eee A TE 


~ g,gin 1’ 
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in which 7 is a constant which will be expressed in seconds, 
since s 1s in seconds and # in minutes. The equation (329) May 
then be put under the form* 


WL & 


cos xz dx — : sinz dy = 7 = s sin “¢ —v’) (329*) 


For some observations of the cusps of the solar eclipse of July 
28, 1851, made with the heliometer of the Kénigsberg Observa. 
tory and reduced by the preceeding method by the Director 
WicHMANN, see Astron. Nach., Vol. XXXII. p. 309. 


THE RING MICROMETER. 

285. This is simply a thin metallic ring, exactly circular, 
placed in the focus of the objective, with its plane at right angles 
to the optical axis. From the times of transit of two stars across 
its edge, the telescope remaining fixed throughout the observa. 
tion, we can find both the difference of right ascension and the 
difference of declination of the stars. Although inferior in 
accuracy to the filar micrometer and the heliometer, it possesses 
the advantage over the former of not requiring illumination, and 
over both in not requiring an equatorial mounting of the telescope. 

Let ABB’A’ represent the inner edge of the ring. Denote by 
i, and ¢, the observed sidereal times of ingress 
and egress of a star at the pointsA and B,; by 
tf’ and 4! the same for a star observe: at 
A’and B’. Upon the supposition that the 
paths of the stars across the field are recti- 
linear, the straight line CALA’, drawn from 
the centre Cof the ring perpendicular to the 
chords AB and A’B’, will coincide with the 
declination cirele of the point C. The time 
of the transit of the first star over this circle is the arithmetical 
mean of the times @, and ¢,= 4(/,-+ ¢,); that of the transit of the 
second star over the same circle is 3(1,’ + 7,/); and, hence, if a and 
a’ are the right ascensions of the stars, we have 

a —a==3(t + t’)— 34+ 4) (330) 


pe 


* By (307), we perceive that y is here the value of the quantity (m — a) (« — *) 
+ b'-~ 6 expressed in se:onds; and by putting its value found from the discussioi 
wf the equations (829) in the second member of (316), and also the true value of 
m — a found from the value of c by (827), we shall have un equation for determining 
k — k' and b’ ~ 8. 
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Let r denote the radius of the ring expressed in seconds of 
arc, 0 and 0 the declinations of the stars, and put 


r=t,—t, J t)—t! 
y= BCM y= B'CM' 
d= MC d'=— M'C 
w= BM py = B'M' 


then we have - 


I 
p= 2 rcose p= Sv cos a! 


fe _ , (331) 
sin 7 = — siny = — 
ree 4 
d=—rcosy d’ == r cos 7 


and hence the difference of declination of the stars: 
o’— d = d'— d (332) 


The signs of cos 7 and cos 7’ are not determined by the second 
equations of (331); consequently, either sign may be used in 
computing d ord’. To remove the ambiguity, it is necessary 
that. the observer note the positions of the stars with respect to 
the centre of the ring: then d or d’ will be positive when the star 
passes xorlh and negative when south of the centre. 


Kxampse.*—On the 11th of April, 1848, at the Observatory of 
Bilk, the planet Flora and a neighboring star were compared by 
a ring micrometer of a six feet refractor. The obscrved sidereal 
times were us follows: 


Flora (N. of centre). 
t,' == 11 16" 35*.0 t, == 11* 17" 53*.0 
t= 11 17 25.5 t= 11 19 46.5 
c= 50.5 i 1 53.5 


Star (N. of centre). 


The approximate declination of Flora was 0’ = + 24° 5.4. The 
apparent place of the star was 


a= 6° 4"51°.93 
d= 424°) 901 


The radius of the ring was r = 1126/.25; and hence 


eee, 


* Brunnow’s Sphirische Astronomie, p. 546. 
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log 7 1.70329 log r 2.05500 
log cos 6’ 9.96043 log cos 8 9.96067 
log z’ =2..58878 log # 2.89073 
log sin y’ 9.48715 log siny 9.83910 
log cos 7 9.97850 log cosy 9.85940 
log @’ 3.03013 log d 2.91103 
d’=- + 17’ §1”.9 d = + 13’ 34.8 


The planet and star being both observed on the north side of the 
centre of the field, d’ and d are both positive, and hence 


c’— 6d = d'’—d=+ 4 17”.1 


For the times of transit over the declination circle of the middle 
of the field, we have 


Flora, 5 (t,’ + t/)= 112 17" 0°.25 
Star, (4, + t,)==11 18 49.75 
a’ —a=—— 1 49.50 


Hence we have for the planct 


a == 6* 3" 27.43 
6/= + 24° 5! 26.1 


which values express the planet’s apparent place at the time of its 
passage over the declination circle of the middle of the field, that 
is, at the sidereal time 11° 17” 0°.25. But the effect of refraction 
has not yet been allowed for. See Art. 300. 


286. Correction for curvature-—The correction which the pre- 
ceding method requires, in consequence of the curvature of the 
paths of the stars, may be found as follows. In the spherical 
triangle of which the three angular points are the pole, the centre 
of the ring, and the point where the star enters or leaves the ring, 
we have 

sin 0 = sin D cosr + cos D sinr cosy 


where D is the declination of the centre of the ring. For the 
second star, we have 


sin 6’.= sin D cosr + cos D sin r cos / 


and the difference of these equations gives 


2 sin $(6’ — 8) cos 4 (6’ + 3) = (sin r cos Y — sin r cos) cos D 
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or, very nearly, 


(6’ — 3) cos $(8’ + 8) =(r cos fy — r cos y) cos D 
== (d’ — d) cos D 


s 


in which d’ — d is the approximate difference found by the pre 
eeding article. But we have, very nearly, 


D=és—d D= 6'— d' 
the mean of which is 
D=3(0'+ ¢)—3'+ 4) 
aud we may, therefore, put 
cos D = cos 4 (0’ + 6)+ i (d’+ d)sin 1” sin 3 (0’ + 8) 
so that we obtain 
d’— 8 = d'—d + 1 (d' + d) (d’— d) sin I" tan 4(6’ + 3) (383) 


Hence, the correction of the difference of declination found upon 
the supposition that the path of the star is rectilinear, is 


+ 4(d’+ a) (d’— d) sin 1” tan 3 (0' + 34) 


The correction disappears when d’ and d are numerically equal, 
that is, when the stars are observed at equal distances from the 
centre of the ring. 

In the example of the preceding article, this correction 
amounts to +: 0’’.52, and the corrected difference of declination ia 


os’ — 8 = 4.4/17".62 


287. If the outer edge of the ring is also an exact circle, it may 
be used in the same manner as the inner edge. Let the four 
transits of a star over the edges of both rings be observed at the 
times 4, t,, t4) 4,3 then, if ris the radius of the outer ring, 7, that 
of the inner ring, we put 


w= 1S (t, — t,) cos 0 pu, = Pp (t, — t,) cos 8 


‘ ‘ [h 
sin y — ©. sin i= — 
r r 


80 that with the outer ring we find 


d=rcosy 
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and with the inner ring, 
and the mean of these values will be taken as the true value of 
-d. In the same manner d’ for the second star will be found, 
after which 0’ — 6 = d’ — d. . 

But when the four observations have been obtained, the pro. 
cess of reduction may be slightly abridged, as follows :* 

The sum and difference of the values of d? give 

P= Jf +r? — (+ 4] 


2 ; re 2 2 
r — 7, ——- — B, 


Putting 
_? +7, 
—  @Q 
_ (334) 
tne Or A sin B— 
2a 2a 
we find 
2,2 
r—r, Bay ies sin A sin B ‘ 
2a 
rt r? = 2a'(1 + sin’ A sin’ B) 
wt pw? = 2a? (sin? A + sin? B) 
which, substituted in the above value of d@’, give 
d? — a’ cos? A cos? B 
or 
d =—acos A cos B (335) 


so that, A and B being found by (884), d is found by (835). The 
formuls (334) for determining A and B may also be written as 
follows: 


. t) ¢ ol al , 3 
finde ees sin B az OE OO 
ta da 


tn which tr = 4, — 4, and 7, =4,— 4. 


EXxamMpLe.—On the 24th of June, 1850, at the Observatory of 
Bilk, PetERsEN’s comet and a star were observed with a double 
ring micrometer, as follows: 


Comet (N. of centre). Star (S. of centre). 
t/ 18° 15™ 54+. t, 18° 18" 55°.3 
t, 16 20 t, 19 138. 
t,’ 17 21 t, 21 20.5 
t,! 17 48 t, 21 37.6 
a a 


” Bruxnow's Sphirische Astronomie, p. 549. 
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The approximate declination of the comet was 6’ = + 59° 20’, 
and the apparent place of the star was 
a == 14* 53" 30°.75 3 dé = + 59° 7’ 12.19 
The radii of the rings were— 


Outer, r = 11’ 21”.09 
Inner, r,= 9 26 .29 
whence a=10 23 .69 


Then we find: 


Comet. Star. 

co ™ $48.0 ct am 4282 

r/ 1 1.0 7 %2 7. 

log (7’-+ 7,') 2.24304 log(t + 7,) 2.46195 

log (7’ —1,') 1.72428 log(t —7,) 1.54088 

) 5s) 

log 2" 748667 log 12.288 7 sg9n8 
4a 4a 

log sin A’ 9.72971 log sin A 9.95133 

log sin B’ —s- 9.21095 log sin B 9.02971 

log cos A’ 9.92623 log cos A 9.65137 

log cos B' —s- 9.99419 log cos Bo 9.99750 

log d’ 2.71539 logd 2.44384 

d! =: + 8! 39.27 d= — 4! 37" 87 


d'—d = + 187 17".14 
and for the difference of right ascension, 


a’ — a =: — 8™ 259.83 


288. 7 find the correction for the proper motion of one of the objects. 
—The most common application of the ring micrometer is to the 
determination of the difference of right ascensious and declina- 
tions of a star, and a planet, or comet. But since a planet (or 
comet) changes both its right ascension and declination during 
the time of an observation, its path will not 
be at right angles to the declination circle 5 
drawn through the centre of the ring: so aN 
that the differences found by the preceding > 
methods will require a correction. {= 

Let Ab, Fig. 62, be the path of the planet 
across the ring; Cm the declination circle 
through C, the centre of the ring. Draw 
<B perpendicular to Cm, Cn perpendicular 
to Ab, bp perpendicular to AB. Put 


Fig. 62. 


A 
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Aa’ = the increase of the planet’s right ascension 
in one sidereal second, 
Ao’ = the increase of the declination in one sid. 
second, 
t,’, t,’ = the sid. times of ingress and egress of the 
planet at A and J, 

et! —t, 

x == the correction of the mean of t,/ and t,’, or 
of the right ascension of the planet found 
by the preceding methods, 

4(4/ + tJ) + x = the sid. time of the planet’s transit at m, 

8 = the angle BAb = mCn. | 


The are bp may be regarded as a portion of the declination circle 
drawn through b. The angle at the pole included by this cirele 
and the declination circle of A is the hour angle described by the 
planet in the time 7’, which hour angle is tr’ — rt’. aa’ =’ (1—aa’), 
Hence we have, very nearly, 

Ap = 157 (1 — Aa’) cos 0’ 
We have, also, 

bp — a 


whence 
Aa’ 
tan f == ——---/*. -___ 
15 cos 3’ (1 — da’) 
or, since the squares of ad’ and aa’ or their product may be 


neglected, 


/ 


Ad 
tan 3 = -—-- -—--~ 
15 cos 4d 


The correction z is the time in which the planet describes the 
line nm, and this time is found by the proportion 
esx == Abtnm = Ab: Cntan s 
for which we can take 
73x == 157’ cos 0’: d' tan B 

whence, substituting the value of tan 8, 

, , 
eee (336) 

(15 cos 3’)? 
Since Ab == Ap see f, and sec B differs from unity only by 


terms involving (4c’)’, we may take Ab = Ap, and hence 
157 cos 3’ 


An = }4Ap = , 


(1 — do’) = p! A— da’) 
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so that to compute d’ —Cn in this case we have 
, 
sin y’ = —( — Aa’) d' =r cosy’ (387) 


that is, the computation by the preceding methods will give the 
value of d’, corrected for the proper motion, if we employ 
p'(1— aa’) instead of pv’. In the method of Article 287, with a 
double-ring micrometer, the logarithm of 1 — aa’ may be added 
15 cos 6” 

4a 

ExamMPLe.—lIn the cxample of the preceding article the comet's 
motion in one mean day was, in right ascension — 5” 0’, and in 
declination — 1° 17’; and therefore, since one mean day contains 
86636 sidereal seconds, * 


to the logarithm of 


em saan log (1 — aa") = 0.00150 
” 
ae aad log aa’ = 8.72694 


IIence, in the computation of d’ we have 


. , 

log ae (1 — aa’) 7.48817 
log sin A’ 9.73121 

log sin B’ 9.21245 

log cos A’ 9.92563 

log cos B’ 9.99415 

log d’ 2.71475 

d' == + 8’ 38.50 


tad 


a aoe 8 TS AS 


* The logarithm of 1 —- Aa’ may be found at once from the change of right ascen- 
sion in 48 hours, as follows. Let this change be expressed in minutes of arc, and 
denoted by (Aa’), then we have 


(Aa') X 60 (Aa’) 
Aa cen i Pr aies peeee - 
is Xx 2X B6GSE 43218 


But if Mf is the modulus of common logarithms, we have from the development of 


log (1 — Aa’) in series, by neglecting the second and higher powers of Ao’, 


48429 (a’ 
log (1 —- Aa’) = — Mf Aa’ =: — cee a’) 


or, very nearly, 
log (1 — Aa’) = — 0.00001 (4a’) 


Hence, to correct for the proper motion in the computation of ¢, subtract from the 
logarithm of z’ as many units of the 5th decimal place as there are minutes of arc in 
the 48 hour increase of right ascension. 
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and, therefore, 


d'—d = +418" 16"87 
By (836) we find 


whence 

a —a=—— 38"26°.30 
The correction of d’ — d for the curvature of the path is, in this 
case, by (333), + 0/”.78; whence 


8’— 8 = +.19°17".15 


so that the corrections for curvature and proper motion here, 
accidentally, almost destroy each other. 

The apparent place of the comet (still affected, however, by 
parallax and planetary aberration, as well as the differential 
refraction) is, therefore, 


a’ — 14* 50" 49.45 
o’ — + 59° 20’ 297.34 
at the sidereal time 18* 16” 50°.75. 


289. It is yet to be shown under what conditions errors of 
observation or of the data will have the least effect upon the 
results obtained with the ring micrometer. For the effect of an 
error 47 in the observed interval, we have, by differentiating (331), 


15 cos 0. At 
Ay ss == ES ee 
2r COs ¢ 
Ad = —rsiny.dAy= — }f cos é tany. At 


which shows that the error in the observed time produces the 
least effect upon d when tan 7 is least, and, therefore, for the most 
accurate determination of the declination, the chords described 
by the two stars should be as far from the centre of the ring as 
possible, or the difference of declination should be but little less 
than the diameter of the ring. If d is not much less than r, it 
will be advisable to let the stars pass across the field on opposite 
sides of the ceutre, at nearly equal distances from it. But if dis 
very smali, both stars shoul’ pass as far from the centre as 
possible, on the same side of it. 
For the eftect of .1u error in r, we have 


r 
AGS= Ale An eeCy 
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which is also least when the star is farthest from the ventre of 
the field. | 
For the second star, we have also ad’ = ar sec y’, and hence 


A (d' — d) = Ar(sec 7 — sec 7) 


so that if the stars are on the same parallel of declination (when 
7, == 7’) the error in r has no effect upon the computed difference 
of declination, as, indeed, is otherwise evident. 

For the accurate determination of the difterenec of right 
ascension, it is plain that the stars should pass as near to the 
centre of the ficld as possible, since the immersions and emer- 
sions can then be most accurately observed. 


290. To find the radius of the ring.—First Method.—Observe the 
transits of the sun’s limb over the 
edge of the ring. Four contacts 
will be observed, the sun’s centre 
being at the points a, b, ¢, d (Fig. 
63) at the times 4, 4, ¢ ¢ If the 
radius of the ring is denoted by r 
and the sun’s semidiameter by 2, 
we see that the external contacts 
(at a and d) are observed at the 
times at which the transit of the 
sun’: centre would be observed 
over 4 ring whose radius was r + R; while the internal contacts 
(at 6 and ¢) are observed at the times at which the transit of the 
sun's centre would be observed over a ring whose radius was 
r—. Hence, putting 6 == sun’s declination, and 


Fig. 63. 


t= ft, —f, ee Py a 
we have, by Art. 285, from the external contacts, 


2(r + R) sin y = 157 cosd 
2¢r + R) cosy = 2d 


and from the inner contacts. 


2(r — R) sin y' = 157’ cos 8 
2(r — R) copy’ = 2d 
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Eliminating 7 and 7’, we have 


4(r + R)*? = (15 tr cos 8)? + 40° 
4(r — &)? = (157 cos 6)? + 4a 


and eliminating d’, we obtain 


Bias (15 cos 6)? (rt + 7) (r§—7) 


16 R (338) 


In order to take into account the sun’s motion in right ascension, 
the intervals c and 7’ should be expressed in apparent time. 

It is easy to see that the formula (338) will still be applicable 
when the sun’s diameter is greater than that of the ring. 


ExampiLe.*—The sun was observed with a ring micrometer at 
the Observatory of Bilk as follows: 


External Contacts. Internal Contacts: 
t, — 10°31" 82 Sid. time t, = 10* 32" 304.8 
t,—- 10 384 47.5 t, = 10 88 25.8 


The sun’s declination was d = + 238° 14’ 50’’; the semidiameter 
R = 15! 45'".07; and the sun’s motion in right ascension was 
4™ 8,7 in one day. 

The sidereal intervals 3" 39.38 and 54’.5 must be reduced to 
intervals of apparent time by multiplying them by the factor 


y — 248-7 _ 9.99713 
86636 
whence 
t = 218'.67 v = 54°34 
and hence, by (8388), 
r= 9! 23” .57 


Second Method.—Obscrve the transits of two stars the differ- 
ence of whose declinations is accurately known. Then, r and 7’ 
being, as before, the intervals between the ingress and egress of 
the two stars respectively, we have 


p= ccosd =raeny d=+7 cosy 
pe! == 18 7 cos 6’ = r sin’ d'—=-+rcos/ 


Since for determining r it will always be advisable to select 4 
ce eailiine ent Sa he a ed a eee 


* Beownow, Sphirische Astronomie, p. 561. 
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pair of stars whose difference of declination is not much less 
than the diameter of the ring, the stars will be observed on 
opposite sides of the centre: we shall, therefore, have 


d'’—d=r (cosy + cos 7’) 
Let A and B be assumed, so that 


A=}307/' +7) B=i(7'—?7) 
then 
d'—d=r{[ceos(A + B) + cos(A — B)] = 2rcosA cos B 
po + wr [sin (A + B) + sin (A — B)] = 2r sin A cos B 
po — er [sin (A + B) — sin (A — B)] = 2r cos A sin B 


Jience we derive 


tan A — oa tan B— ; — 
head — (889) 


~ 2cos A cos B 
We may also use any one‘of the following forms for r: 


pp 


ce ge ————— 


‘= sin A cosB  2cosAsinB sin(A+B) sin (A — B) 


po — pe pe pe 


In order to render this method exact, the atmospheric refrac- 
tion should be taken into account. Its effect upon micrometric 
observations in general will be considered hereafter, but, since 
for determining the radius of the ring micrometer it will be 
advisable to take the observations near the meridian, the refrac- 
tion may be allowed for in a very simple manner; for we may 
then neglect its effect upon the right ascensions of the stars. The 
effect upon the declinations is found by the formule (284) and 
(20) of Vol. I.; according to which, if d and 0’ are the true decli- 
nations, the apparent values are 


6+ kh cot(é + N) 
3’ +k cot (8 + WV) 


where tan N= cotg cost, ¢ being the latitude of the place of 
observation, and rz, the hour angle of the centre of the ring. 
Hence the apparent difference of declination, which we will 
denote by (d’ — 0), 
Ghai 
sin(d + IV) sin (0’ + NV) 
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for which we may take 
___ #sin(s’ — 2) 
sin? [# (8+ 0’) + N] 


which is to be used for d’ — d in (889). It will here generally 
suffice to take k’= 57’; but it may be accurately found by 
Column B of Table IT. 

When the stars are not very near the equator, the correction 
for curvature must be applied. If r were given, the observations, 
computed upon the supposition that the paths of the stars are 
rectilinear, would give the approximate difference d’ — d, and 
hence in the inverse process we have only to use d’ — d instead 
of (d’ — @) in order to obtain the true value of r. Now, by (833), 


(6’— 6) = 0’ — 8 (340) 


d’ — d = (6'’— 6) —4sin 1" (ad — d®) tan }(6’ + 8) 
or, since d’? — «? — (un? — y), 
d’ — d == (8! — 6) + Jsin 1” (a! + pn) (a — p) tang (07+ 8) (341) 


in which (d’ — 0) is the difference of declination corrected for 
refraction. 


ExaMpLe.—The radius of the ring of the micrometer em- 
ployed in the example of Art. 285 was determined by the stars 
Asterope and Merope of the Pleiades, the declinations of which 
were 

8’ — +4 24° 4’ 24779G 8 a=: 4 23° 28) 6.85 
and the observed intervals were 
7 == 18'.5 tT == 569.2 


In order to illustrate the use of (340), let us suppose the hour 
angle of the centre of the ring to have been rt, == 1" == 15°; then, 
the latitude of Bilk being g = + 51° 12’ 25”, we find 


N = 37° 49/6 log Kl = log add 1.7559 
$(6+0)4+N= 61 35.9 log cosec? [3 (8+ 8’) + IV] 0.1) 14 
é’— 6 == 36'17" 41 log sin (4’ — 6) 8.0285 

corr. — 0.78 log corr. n9.8903 


(3’ — 8) — 36’ 16".63 
We find, in the n. xt place, 


p! == 126.68 p= 8867.68 
log (yu! +- #) = 2.71038 log (2! — ») = n2.41489 
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whence the correction for curvature is, by (841), = — 0’’.14, and 
therefore 
d'— d = 36’ 16’ 48 


with which we now find, by (339), 


log tan A = 9.37263 log tan B = 9.07714 
log sec A =: 0.01175 
log see B 0.00808 
log (d'—d) 8.38775 
log 2r 3.35258 
r = 18’ 46”.08 


Third Method.—Direct the telescope of a theodolite towards 
the objective of the telescope which carries the micrometer, and 
measure directly the angular diameter of the ring by either the 
vertical or the horizontal cirele of the theodolite, as in the case 
of the flar micrometer, Art. 46.* 


291. The filar micrometer, the heliometer, and the ring micro. 
meter are now almost the only micrometers in use. I will, 
therefore, here only briefly mention two or three others, as it is 
not. within the plan of this work to enter upon the history of the 
numerous instruments of this class which have been proposed. 

The ‘Inpilication of the images of objects, which is effected in 
the helometer by dividing the objective, has also been effected 
hy dividing the oeular, constituting what has been known as the 
double-:mage eye-piece micrometer. The prineiple of this instrament 
is idcnuical with that of Ramspen’s Dynameter, which is. still 
used for measuring the magnifying power of telescopes (Art. 13). 
It is evident that by separating the two halves of a simple eye- 
lens until the image of one star coincides with that of another, 
the angular distance of the stars becomes known from the known 
angular value of a revolution of the screw by which the separa- 
tion is produeed. Amtcr, of Modena, is said to have produced 
the best micrometers of this kind. 

The duplication of images is also effected by the use of a 
doubly refracting prism of rock erystal, originally proposed. by 
Rocuoy. The difficulty of determining the relation between the 
given position of the crystal and the angular distance of two 


OR cer re ee ee ES eae 


= Upon the ring micrometer, see also papers by Besseu in the Monatliche Corre 
spundenz, Vols. XXIV. and XXVI. | 
Vou, IT.—29 
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objects which have been brought into contact, is a considerable 
obstacle to its general use, to say nothing of the optical difficy). 
ties in obtaining well detined images free from color.* 

STRUVE has proposed thie use of a graduated plate of trang. 
parent mica placed in the focus of the equatorial, and this method 
has been employed by the Messrs. Bonp in cataloguing small. 
stars. Upon a plate of mica y43 of an inch in thickness are 
drawn two sets of parallel lines, one system representing decli- 
nation circles, the other, at right angles to the first, representing 
parallels of declination. The relative declination of two stars 
which pass over the field is determined by merely observing the 
divisions of the graduated declination scale over which or near 
which they pass; and their relative right ascension is found 
from the observed times of their transits over the lines which 
represent declination circles, these times being noted by the aid 
of the electro-chronograph.t . 

An ingenious mode of employing a double eye piece micro- 

tmeter (consisting of two complete eye pieces), apparently giving 
very precise results, is suggested by Mi. ALVAN CLARK, of Boston, 
in the Proceedings of the Am. Association for the Adv. of 
Science, 10th meeting, p. 108. 
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292. Since the position of cach of the two observed stars is 
affected by the atmospheric refraction, their relative position, de- 
termined by the micrometer, is also affected by it. The object 
of the following investigations is to determine the correction of 
the micrometric measures themselves, without requiring a sepa- 
rate consideration of the absolute places of the two stars.] 


293. To find the effect of refraction upon the observed angular distance 
of two stars and upon the angle which the great circle joining the stars 
makes with a vertical circle—This mode of observation is indecd 
not practised, Lut the investigation of the effect of’ refraction in 


a 


* For a Jescription cf a number of louble image micrometers, see PEARSON'S 
Practical Astronomy. 

+ See Annals of the ist: onomical Observatory of Harvard College, Vol. I. 

t Ihave folle ed Bessui’s methods (Astron. Untersuch., Vol. I.) in the investiga- 
tion of the greater part of the formule. That portion of his article which relates to 
the ring micrometer is, however, considerably abridged and simplified. 
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this case is very simple, and will serve as the ground-work of 
the subsequent applications. Denote by 


¢, ¢’, and 2, 2’, the true and apparent zenith distances of the 
two stars S and S’; 
A, their difference of azimuth; 
r, 7’, their refractions ; 

A, 4’, and J, ’, the true and apparent angles which the great 
circle joining the stars makes with their re- 
spective vertical circles, all reckoned in the 
same direction; 

o, 8, the true and apparent distances of the stars. 


We have, in the triangle formed by the zenith and the appa- 
rent places of the stars, by the Gaussian equations of spherical 
trigonometry, 


sindssin3(/ + 1’) = sin} A sin} (2 + 2’) 
sin $s cos3(l + 1’) == cos} A sin$(z — 2) 


; | 
and in the triangle formed by the zenith and the true places of 
the stars, 

sindo sin $(A + 2’) = sing A sind ( + 0’) 
sin 3a cos 3(A + 2’) == cos3 A sind (€ — 6’) 
If we put 


P=RCEUV) HFA GH FE +E" 


and also substitute € — r and ¢’ — r’ for z and 2’, the elimination 
of A irum the above equations gives 


: i sin ¢ 
sin asin 4, = sin 3s sin l,- ‘9 


sin (¢,— 4(r+7r)] 
sin 3 (¢ — 0) 


— ee So ne a 


i ie a Try eae a RNS 


We may evidently, in the first equation, put r, for (r+ 1’), 
which is equivalent to assuming that the mean of the refractions 
for the zenith distances ¢ and ¢’ is the same as the refraction for 
the mean of these zenith distances, an assumption producing here 
no sensible error in the factor sin[¢, — }(r + 1’)] or 8in (C) — To 
We may also take 

ar 


dt, 


r—r= (¢—Co 
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: . id 
in which the differential coefficient “. expresses the rate of change 


of the refraction corresponding to e. Then, in the fraction 
sind & — 0’) 
sin }[¢ — ¢’— (r—r’)] 
which differs but little from unity, we may put the arcs for thoip 
sines: so that, denoting this fraction by 6, we have 


b= Some = i as i 
~ §— 0 —(r—r) ya ye 
¢’ deo 
If we also put 
5h oe is 


sin (¢, — To) 
and substitute 4¢ and 4s for their sines, our formule become 


asin 4, = 8.asin |, 
a cosd, = 8.6 cosl, 
From these we have 


tan A, = . tar (, 
which developed* gives 
b—a 


b—a 2 
| ee ESPN) ae : in 4. —&e. (342 
0 0 rani ta sin 0 %C ( ) 
From the same formule we derive 

o cos (A, — l,) = s [a -+ (6 — a) cos? J] 


and, dividing this by cos (2, — /,) -- 1 — 4 (4, -- 4)? 4- &e., we obtain 
, ! a(b—a\ ‘ze : 40?” 
7o—S=S8 [a — 1+ (6 —a) cos? /, + 2 (4) sin? 27, + &e. | (343) 


294. To facilitate the computation of (342) and (843) a con- 
venient method of finding a and b is necessary. We have, for 
any indeterminate ¢, 


fi OE ED) arses te SE 
sin (. —7) sin 2 ane 
dt d(2-+ 1) dr 
eg ge 


. Adopting for the refraction the form (Vol. I. Arts. 107 and 


117) 
r—=ktanz 
a eee 
* By Pl. Trig. Art. 254. 
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in which 
k = oft 
we have, putting cos r = 1, 
a=I1-+k 


b—a=k tants +. — tense 
dz 


These quantities may therefore be found by the aid of Column 
A of Table Ul. But, as the argument is there the apparent 
zenith distance, while in micrometer observations it is generally 
the true zenith distance that is given, it is expedient to form a 
new table, by which a quantity x, depending upon the refraction, 
may be found with the argument ¢, such that 


b—a=x tan’ 


In order to obtain the value of x for any state of the air, 
BessEL gives it the same form as that already adopted for k, 
and assumes 

» x= a! pa” yr” 
in which the factors ® and 7, depending on the barometer and 
thermometer, have the same values as before. 

The quantities log a’’, A’, 4’, which are given in Column C of 
Table TI., must be determined so as to satisfy the above defini- 
ticn of # for all values of 8B and;. We have 


y ere; | 


2 
tan Mallee aNd =(k+ $ cot 2) z 
tan? € 


tan? te | dz tan?e dz 


Taking the Napierian logarithms, 


Ix == la"-}- AN IB 4. "ly =1(k + © cot z z)+ 21( ne (344) 


From the definition of 4, we have 


dk —_ «| 4+ 13 “ 4 ly =| 
& a dz dz 


te Bensnafia de set tae 
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Since A and y differ but little from unity, /f and ly are sq small 
that we may neglect their squares, so that the logarithm of the 
last factor of the above expression, under the form /(1-+ ), may 
be put = 2, and hence 


i(k + F cot 2) la + Alp + aly + 1(1 + “2 ) 


dA da 
Oat 1s 
ais cot 2 (345) 
1+ — 
rdz 


Now, let (z) denote tnat value of z which corresponds to the 
given € when 8 = 1, 7 = 1, a value which can be found from 
Column A of the table, as in Art. 119, Vol. I. Let the corre- 
sponding values of a, .A,4, as found from that column, be denoted 
by (a), (A), (A), and the corresponding refraction by (r); then, 
‘a’, A’, 4’ being taken from Column B for the given ¢, we have, 
as in the article just referred to, 


(r) = (a) tan (2) = a’ tan £ 
z== (2) — a’ tan €(4'13 4 2 ly) 


The second member of (345) is a function of z, which may be 
transformed into a function of (z). The small terms multiplied 
by [8 and ly will not be sensibly affected by substituting (z) for 
z, (A) for A, &. The other terms may be developed by the 
formula 


df (2) | 


din it" 


fze=sf(e) + 
in which 
y = —a' tan ¢ (A'1 + ly) = — (a) tan (z) (A128 + Vy) 
We find 
(k4 5 cote) = 1 (a) + (A) 1B + @) ly + We mat 2. 
(a) d(a) 


sig d(a) tan (2) — (r) a@ a(e) — (AB + V7 


d(z) a (a) 
(r)d(2) 
15 4(A) d (A) 
Fa@ * Ta 
+ cee 1) cot (2) 


(7) 4 (2) 
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We haye, also, 
tanz_ tan[(z@)+y]_ tan() _ 
tant tan ~ tang a (2) (AB + air) 

a (a) ’ ’ | 
eee, i (eee eee ts Alp +2 
(a) | cos? (2) sii ila 
21{ = =) — Yq! ~ 2a) — (A’ U3 + i ly) 
tan ¢ cos? (2) 


Hence, substituting in (344), 


la + AN IB + i" ly = 2a! — Ke) + 1 + d(a) 


(r) d (z) 
(a) d(a) » , d( A) 
-— —~= $00? (2) A’ cot an! 
2(a) 4, aa) oe Oday dey: 
ss A'— -t 3) A’ --— 
+13 (A) Cos? (z) d (2) an (z ) d(u) 
a 
(a) d(a) . ‘ 
2(a) d(a) ; te), dz) da + Fa cot (2) 
oy ee t 2) i’ - 
+lr (4) — cos? (z) d(z) an (2) _a(a) 
(r) d (2) 


Since this must be satisfied for all values of ? and 7, the coefficients 
of 18 and ly in the two members must be equal, respectively. 
Now, we have found, in Vol. I. Art. 119, 


(A) == A(t + 7e)= A’ [1 + (a) sec? (2) + - a te an | 


warr4iO)—2 [r+ nee 4 #2 uno] 


Substituting these values in the above equations, and comparing 


similar terms, we find d( 
a” == 2la’—U(a)-+ ( a ma | 


d(a) \.,, A’(a) _, a(A) 
ee ee EAN ef ea t 
(2 MGTIO 6 = coat (2) + a OO 9 C0) 


d (a) ; ; X' (a) d(2) 
14. 29) ee, ec) AI i ee: 
( aie )° o ee ae 


by which la”, A”,4” are computed. The quantities a and a’ 
in Columns A and B of the table, are expressed in seconds, but 
o’’in Column C is in parts of the radius, so that we must add to 
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the value found by the first of the equations (346), the constant 
log sin 1/7 = 4.685575. In the second member of the other two 
equations we must also put (a) sin 1” for (a), and d(z) sin 1” 
for d(z). 


295. With the table thus prepared, the computation of x jg 
precisely like that of 4 in finding the refraction. For example, 
to find log x for ¢ = 80°, Barom. $0.35 inches, Attached Therm. 
40° F., Ext. Therm. 35° F; we have 


A"= 0.994 =: 1.099 log a”’== 6.3947 
log B= + 0.01092 logy =+0.01185 A” log 8 = + 0.0105 
log T = — 0.00031 log y = + 0.0130 
log @ = + 0.01061 log x = 6.4182 


_ 296. Our fundamental equations (3842) and (843) may now be 
reduced to a much more simple form. It is evident that on 
account of the small value of * we may omit the terms in (6 — ay, 
b-—a b—a 
&e. For the same reason, we may put ee for a from 
which it differs only by terms involving x*, In (843) we may 
put a — 1 == x instead of its true value 4, without sensible error; 
for even at the zenith distance 85° the difference of x and k is 
only 0.00006, and consequently the error of substituting one for 
the other in this term will be less than s <X 0.00006, so that even 
if s were as great as 1000” the error would not amount to 0.06. 
We therefore adopt as fundamental the following simplified 


forms : 
o — § == Sx (tan’€ cos? + 1) ie 
4,— 1, = — x tan?* cos J sin (, al) 
In these equations ¢ is the mean of the true zenith distances of 
the two stars, and x the corresponding quantity in the refraction 
table. The quantity /, is that which would be given dircetly by 
the observation. 

The mean zenith distance ¢ will be found, by a single com- 
putation, from the mean of the hour angles of the two stars anil 
the mean of their declinations. Denoting these by r, and 4,, and 
the latitude of the place of observation by y, we have, by equa- 
tions (20), Vol. L, 


tan VV = cot ¢ COs r, 
Enea (848) 


tan € cos g = cot (6,-+ NV) 
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The parallactic angle q which these formule give at the same 
time with ¢ will be required in the subsequent problems. In 
the observatory the computation is facilitated by a table, com- 
puted for the given latitude, which gives the value of N, and of 
log n = log (tan ty sin VV), for every minute of the hour angle c. 
We then have only to compute the equations 


tan ¢ sin q =n cosee (9+ WV) \ (348*) 
tan € cos q = cot (4,-+ WV) 


297. Correction for refraction of micrometric observations of the 
distance and position angle between two stars.—The observed position 
angle p is the position angle at the middle point of the are joining 
the two stars (Art. 260). Let z denote the truc value of this 
angle, g the true parallactic angle found by (848); then we have 

4= zr—q 
and if g’ is the apparent parallactic angle, we have 
L=p—y 


From the differential formula (47) of Vol. I. we find that if ¢ 
varies by df = r, the angle q varies by the quantity 


q¢—q=rsin q tan 4, 
and if we take for r the form (Vol. I. Art. 119) 


r==k tan€ 
we have 
’=q-+ tan € sin q tan 4, 
and, consequently, 


y= p—q— tan {sin g tan 4, 


This value of J, is to be substituted in (347); but in the terms 
already multiplied by sx we may take |, = p—q. Hence we 
have 

¢— $8 = $x [tan’~ cos’(p — 7) + 1) 

™— p = — » tan’ cos(p — q) sin(p — g)— # tan Csin g tan 4, 


Since the position angle cannot be determined within a num- 
ber of seconds, the error of putting x for k’ in the last term of 
the formula for x — p will be of no practical importance; and, 
moreover, since the terms of the series (342) have to be reduced 
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to seconds by multiplying by the radius in seconds (= cosec 1”, 
we have, finally, | 


o— § ==8x([tan’§ cos? (p—q) + 1] (349) 
m — p= — x cosec 1" tan? ¢ eos (p — g) sin (p — g) + tan ¢ sin g tand] 


Having obtained ¢ and z by adding these corrections to s and p, 
the true difference of right ascensién and declination of the stars 
may they be computed by Art. 264, employing o and z for s and 
p; that is, by the formulse 


sin 4 (a — a) = sin Jo gin x Bec 4, } 
sin $(3’— 0) = sin }o cos7z see $ (a’ — a) (350) 


or by the approximate formule 


a —a == o8In z Sec 6, 
6’—_ 6 =o cosx . I (350*) 
298. If the apparent differences of right ascension and decli- 
nation have already been computed “rom sand p by Art. 264, 
and we wish to correct them for refraction, we have, by comparing 
the formule (284) and (850*), and denoting the corrections which 
the apparent values of a/—aand 0’ —d require by the symbol a, 


A(a’ —- a) == (o sin 7 — S$ sin p) sce d, 
A(d’—- 3) == 6 COS z — S COS p 
O7, 
A(a’' — a) = [(o — 8) sin p + a(sin x — sin p)] sec 4, 
A(8’ — 6) = (o«-—8) cosp + «(cosx — cosp) 


or, again, with sufficient accuracy, 


a — a) == [(o — s)sin p 4- 8(# — p)sin 1” cos p] sec 4, 
A(3’ — 6) = (6 — 8) cosp — s (a — p) sin 1" sin p 


and, substituting the values of ¢— s and z — p from (3849), 
A(a’—a)==8x [tan?? cos (p—q) sing—tan 7 sin qg tan 4, cos p+sin p] sec 4 
a(d'—é)=s8 x [tan?? cos( p—) cosg-+tan {sing tan 4, sin p-+ cosp] 
(351) 
These formule ire svmewhat abridged by introducing #0 
auxiliary wu ruch that 


tan u =:= tan 2 sin g tan 4, 
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(a! — a) = 8x [tan*¢ cos (p—q) sin g-++sec u sin (p—u)] sec 4, \ 351+ 
a(o’ — 8) = 8x [tan’¢ cos (p—q) cos q--sec u cos (p—u)] ( ) 

ExaMPLE.—In the example, Art. 264, we had the observed 
quantities s = 316’.998, p = 169° 57’.7. The latitude of the 
place of observation was g =—%88° 53/.7, and the sidercal time 
was 0* 17" 52. The right ascension and declination of the 
middle point between the stars were, approximately, 


a, = 21* 51" 52° 3, = — 18° 28.5 


The corrections for refraction being exceedingly small in the 
case of so small a value of s, the observer did not think it 
necessary to record the state of the atmosphere; but, for the 
sake-of illustration, I shall assume Barometer 30.29 inches, Att. 
Therm. 49°, Ext. Therm. 41° Fahr. 

We have, first, the hour angle of the middle point between the 
observed bodies, rt, == 2* 26" = 36° 80’, with which and the above 
values of yg and 0, we find, by (848), 


NV = 44° 537.9 € == 62° 28'.5 q = 81° 28.2 
and by Column C of Table IL, 


log x = 6.4555 
The., by (849), we find 
o—s=-+t 0" 277 mr—p=+2)1"7 
and hence 
a = 317".270 nx == 169° 59.73 


From these, by (350*), the true difference of right ascension and 
declination are found to be 


(a’ -— a) = + 56.68 (3? — 8) — — 8 12"45 


But, supposing the apparent differences to have been already 
computed as in Art. 264, namely, 


a’ —o = +. 56” .82 oo — 8 ae — BS 12" 14 


We should compute the corrections of these quantities by (351*), 
which give 


A(a’— a) = — 0".136 a(3’ — 3) = — 0".306 
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which added to a’—a and 6’— 0 give the same values of 
(a’ — a) and (d’ — 0) as above found. 


299. Correction for refraction of micrometer observations in which 
the difference of right ascension has been obtained from the difference of 
the times of transit of the stars over threads lying in the direction of 
circles of declination, and the difference of declination has been directly 
measured. (2d Method, Art. 266.) 

Let ¢ and ¢’ denote the observed sidereal times of transit of the 
two stars over the same declination circle. A star upon the 
same parallel of declination as the second star, but having thic 
right ascension a’ — (¢/— ¢), would have been observed simul- 
tancously with the first star, and would, therefore, have had tie 
same apparent right ascension. The effect of refraction upon 
the time of transit of this supposed star is evidently the same as 
in the case of the real star; and the effect upon the difference 
of declination is also the same: so that this case is reduced to 
the preceding by supposing the stars to have been observed with 
an apparent position angle p= 0, and apparent distance s = 
6’—d. These substitutions in (851) give the required corrections 


A(a' — a) == x (0’ — 3) [tan?¢ cosq sing — tan € sing tan 6,] sec, 
A(d'— 6) == x(d’ — 8) [tan?s cos?¢g 4 1) 


These formule are simplified by introducing the auxiliary V 
already used in the computation of f. Substituting the values of 
tan ¢ sing and tan € cosq from (848) and (848*), they are readily 
reduced to the following: 

#(d’— 0d) ncos(25,+1) 


NO OS Sint FN) eoshg 1“ 
dad 
’ x (3! — 0) \ 
sin?(6,-+ VV) 


 Exampie.—In the example, Art. 266, we have the observed 
difference of right ascension and declination of Neptune and a 
known star, 


a’ —a == + 1" 45°.80 8’ — 8 = — 7 28.22 
and the place of the star, 
a == 21* 50" &:.99 é =: — 138° 28’ 35”.11 
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The sidereal time of the star’s transit being 23* 26" 43°.4, the 
common hour angle at which the objects were observed was 


t= 1* 36" 34+.4 — 24° 8'.6 
with which and g = 38° 58/.7, 6,= — 18° 27'.3, we find, by (348), 


uy == 48° 311.5 log n = log (tan z, sin V) = 9.5261 
=67 0.1 


and assuming Barom. 30.29 inches, Att. Therm. 49°, Ext. Therm. 
41° Fahr., we find, by Column C of Table IL, 


log % == 6.4577 . 
ence, by (352), 


A(a! — a) = — 07.128 = — 04.009 A(s’ — 8) = — 0.389 
The differences corrected for refraction are, therefore, 
a’ — a = + 1 45.29 8’ — 6 == — 7 28".61 


and hence the apparent place of Neptune, affected now only by 
parallax, was 


o/ == 21 51” 549.28 6’ — — 13° 81’ 3.72 


on November 29, 1846, at 23' 28" 28°.7 sidcreal time at Wash- 
Ingten. 


305. Correction for refraction of observations made with the ring 
micrometer.—-At each transit of a star over the edge of the ring, 
its apparent distance from the centre, C, of the ring is equal to the 
radius r. If at the time /, of its first transit its true distance is 
,, we shall have, by (349), putting r for s, 


go, ==r{[l-+ x 4- xtan? f cos?(p — q)] (353) 


in which p is the position angle of the star referred to C. 
The zenith distance ¢ and the parallactic angle q belong to the 
middle point between the star and (; but it is easily seen that 
it will produce no important error to assume them either for the 
point Cor for a mean peint between the stars eompared. We 
shall, therefore, here suppose ¢ and q tu have the same values for 
all observations made in the same position of the ring. At the 
time t, of the star’s second transit, the position angle, reckoned 
In the same direction as for the first transit from the declination 
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circle throngh C; will be 360° — p: so that, if o, is then the tryg 
distance of the star from C, we have 


o,=Pr[1 + «+ x tan’¢cos*(p + q)] (354) 
Now, let 


t, = the time of the star’s transit over the true declim» 
tion circle of C, 
Ty T, = the true hour angles of the star, reckoned from the 
declination circle of C, at the two observed transits, 
é, D = tho declination of the star and of C; 


then we have 
f=ti+ty f=, — %, 


and in the two triangles formed by the pole, the point C, and the 
two érue places of the stars at the two observations, we have 


cos o, = sin D sin 6 -++ cos Dcos 6 cos 7, 
cos o, = sin D sin 6 + cos Dcos 6 cos t, 


From the difference of these equations, namely, 
2 sin $ (6, + o,) sin }(¢,—o,) = 2 cos D cos 6 sin } (tr, + 7,) sin $ (1, —7,) 
we derive, approximately, 
\(r, — 1) =(1>*)(454 oe afer) 2 sec D sec 3 
; . 2 T, + T: 


To reduce this expression to a practical form, we have first, from 
(353) and (354), 


4 (6, — o,) = 1x tan? ~ sin p cos p sin 2q 


in which we may use the approximate values of sin p and cosp 
given by (831), where 7 is the same as p; namely, 


ees 


COs a 
2r PF 


sin p= 
where d is the approximate value of 6 — D found by neglecting 


the refraction. 
For (0, + @,) we may here use 7; for, being only a multiplier 


of 4 (4, — g,), the remaining terms would give only terms in 4" 
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in the product. For z,-+ 7, we put t,—¢. These substitutions 
being made in the value of 4(z,— r,), we have 

3 (t, — t2) = dx tan?é sin 2q sec D (355) 
which is the correction to be added to the mean of the observed 


times, in order to obtain the true time 4, of the star’s transit over 
the déclination circle of the centre of the ring; for we have 


#= 3, +6) + 3 (t, — %) 
To find the correction of d for refraction, we observe that if 


rt, and t, were known, the true value of the difference d — D 
would be found by the formule 


(6 — DY = a,? — (7, cos 8) 

(¢ — D)? = a? — (1, cos 6)? 
In these formule, indeed, the path of the star is supposed to be 
rectilinear; but the correction for curvature has already been 
investigated, and is given by (383). The mean of these values 
may be expressed as follows: 


(3—- Dy = ( eae )+ (“+ \~ ( ieee Jeost3 ("#4 Joe ; 


2 2 


and, consequently, by neglecting terms in x’, 
(3 — D)? = (4 y— (2 Jeost a 
The ditteienes d is found from the formula 
— (35 * )eosta 
2 
and therefore, observing that rt, + t,= %— 4, 
(8— D)?—@ =("$*)- r 


== 2r?x [1 + tan’g (sin? g + cos’ p cos 2 q)] 
Substituting d for rcos p, and then dividing both members by 
(¢ — D) + d, (or by 2d, since this will involve only errors of the 
order x”), we find 
(¢— D)—d= - (tan?¢sin?¢ + 1) + dx tan’?cos2q (356) 


Which is the required correction to be added to d. 
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For a second star, we have, in like manner, 
4 (tc, — 17) = d’xtan’s sin 2 q sec D 
t= 3 + 4) + 3 (n — ty) , \ 
it 


2 
(6'— D)—d'= 7 (tan’¢ sin?g + 1) + d’xtan*€cos2q (358) 


The difference of right ascension of the stars found by neglect- 
ing the refraction is 


a — a= h(t +h!) —3(, +4) 
while the true value is ¢,/— ¢,: so that the correction for the 
refraction 1s 
A(a’— a) = 3 (t,’— ty) — 3 (7, — %) 
or, by (855) and (357), 

A(a’ — a) = (d’ — ad) x tan’® sin 2 q see 4, (359) 
in which we have put 6,— 3 (d+ 06 instead of D. The corree. 
tion of the difference of the declinations of the stars for refrac. 
tion is, by (356) and (858), 

2 eee 
A(d’ — 0) == (d’ — d) x tan’ {cos 2g — ux iD) x (tan? sin?¢ + 1) 
dd! R6/ 

(: vi) 
The values of € and q to be used in these formule will be 
found by (348), employing 6, = $(¢ -++ @’) and the hour angle z, 
of the centre of the ring, which will be found from the transit 

of one of the stars by the formula 


7) = 40, +4) —o 


EXAMPLE.—To correct the results in the cxample of Art. 985 
for refraction.—We have there found 


d’=-+ 17’ 51” 9 g = + §1° 12'4 

d == +18 34.8 a= +24 3.8 
—d=+ 4171 r= BA 13" 58". 
a’ —a == — 1” 49*.50 r= 1126.25 


We find, by (848), 


N= 9 617 log n = 9.89088 
q= 42 58.7 ¢ = 64° 257.0 
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The indications of the barometer and thermometer are not given ; 
put, assuming a mean state of the air, the refraction table gives 
for this zenith distance log x =: 6.4882, with which we proceed 
to compute (859) and (860) as follows: 


log (d' — d) 2.4101 
log x 6.4382 


log tan’ ¢ 0.6398 log sec 6, 0.0395 
DOO lund ae aad su aie. actck 9.4881 
log cos 2q 8.8658 log sin 2. q 9.9988 


1st term of (860) == + 0.02 log A(a’ — a) 9.5264 
Atel ax a.) — + 0” 34 —- 0.02 

log sin?g 9.6658 ( + 
log (tan? ¢ sin?g + 1) 0.4802 
log (d’ — d) x 8.8483 
log r? 6.1082 


5.4317 
log dd’ 5.9412 The corrected values are then 
2d term of (360) == 4- 0”.31 a’ — a =:: — 1™ 49°48 
a(3! — 0) == — 0".29 oo— 6 = + 4/16" 81 


The correcticns for refraction are in this instance icss than the 
probable errors of observation. Indeed, with the ring micro- 
meter, it vill seldom be worth while to consider the refraction 
untess the zenith distance is over 60° and the difference of 
dechkuation over 10’. 


CORREVTTON OF MICROMETRIC OBSERVATIONS FOR PRECESSION, 
NUTATION, AND ABERRATION. 


301. In most cases, micrometer observations of the difference 
of position of two celestial bodies have tor their object the 
determination of the apparent place of one of these bodies from 
that of the other supposed to be given. The apparent place thus 
found is then usually to be reduced to the mean place for the 
beginning of the year, or any adopted epoch, by applying the 
corrections for precession, nutation, and aberration with reversed 
sign. Sometimes, also, it is desirable to reduce the data fur- 
nished by the micrometer on different dates to « common date. 
The only case of interest, however, is that in which the distance 
and position angle have been observed. I shall consider first 


the effect of aberration. 
Vou. IL.—30 
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302. To find the effect of aberration upon the angular distance of 
two stars.—Let us denote by £ the point of the ecliptic fro, 
which the carth is moving (as in Art. 387 of Vol. L); by &,, 4, 
the true angular distances of the stars from H; by 6,’, 3,’, the 
apparent distances from H affected by aberration; by o and s, 
the true and apparent distances of the stars from each other; by 
7» 7» the angles formed by o with &, and 3,; by 7’, 7,’, the angles 
formed by s with the same arcs. Then, since the aberration acts 
only in the great circle joining the star and the point £, the 
angle at EH between the arcs 3, and &, remains unchanged, and 
we have, precisely as in the investigation of the differential 
refraction in Art. 298, 

sin Fosin 4, +79) = sin do sin 8G, + 7s) EEO 
‘ é , », sin 3 (9 — #,) 
sin cos} (y, + 72) = sin 38s cos} (y/ + 7) - -— bY 
sin 3 (9)! 9,’) 
If we write y, and 7,’ for 4(7,+ 7.) and $(7,’ + 7,’), we may put 
these equations under the form 


osiny, == assin yx,” 
a COSy, = bs cosy, 


in which we have put 


ee sin 3, = sin 4(9, — #,) 


- sin a _ sin ,) (3, — 9,’) 


Now, we have (Art. 385, Vol. I.) 


a, —_— 9, — k sin 7, 
in which k = 20’’.4451; and hence 


a=1—kcos 9, 
1 
6 = —————_ = 1 — k cos 8 + # cos? 9, — &e. 
1 +k cos 4, Eiger soe ne 
so that if we neglect 4?, as we may, we have a = 6, and hence 
‘our equations give, simply, 


Yo=%o 
¢ =as 


Hence it follows, ist, that the angle which o makes with the are 
J, is not sensibly changed by the aberration; 2d, that the effect 
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of aberration upon the distance a is the same in whatever direc- 
lion the are a may lie, and depends only on the distance (&,) of 
its middle point from the point #, or, in general, upon the right 
ascension and declination of this middle point. This latter 
principle suggests the most simple means of investigating a for- 
mula for computing the aberration in distance; we have only to 
assume the distance o to coincide in direction with a declination 
circle, 80 that o may be treated as the difference of declination 
of the stars. Then the effect of aberration upon @ will be found 
by differentiating the expression Ce’ + Dd’, which expresses the 
eorrection for aberration (Art. 402, Vol. I.); thus, 


Taking the values of a’ and 6’ for the middle point of o, or 
for the right ascension a, and declination 4,, we put 


dc’ : 
er a a (tan ¢ sin 6, + sin a, cos 6,) 
dd’ 
doa: oo 6.COS ay COS 4, 
i) 


and then for computing ao we have the simple formula 
Ag+ Cy + DB (361) 


for Wich CG and Dean be taken from the Ephemeris for the 
given date. ‘lhe correction thus found is to be added to the 
true distanee to obtain the apparent distance. 

The position angle p, at the middle point of ¢ is composed of 
the angle y, and of the angle which the declination circle makes 
with the are &: so that the change in p, is the same as that in 
the latter angle, that is, it is the difterence of directions of the 
declination cireles drawn through the true and apparent places 
of the stars. This difference will be obtained at the same time 
with that produced by precession and nutation in the next article. 


303. Zo find the effect of precession, nutation, and aberration upon 
the position angle of two stars.—T.ct a,, 5, be the right ascension 
and declination of the middle point between the two stars. The 
change ap, in the position angle is simply the change of direction 
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of the declination circle drawn through this point: so that wo 
have 

dag COB dy 

diy 


or, taking a, = (a) + Aa + Bb + Ce + Dd as the expression of 
the apparent right ascension at any time, where (a) is its mean 
value at the beginning of the given year (Vol. I. Art. 402), we 
have 
da db de dd 
enemas [4 di, eee di, ve di, pork aI 
= A.nsina, sec J, + B.cosa, sec 6, + C.cosa, tan 6, 4+ D.sin a, tan 3, 


tan Apo = Apy = 


Hence, putting 


i= nm Bin a, KCC 4, y’ == Cos a, tan 4, } 86. 
f' =: COS a, sec 3, 0 = sin a, tan 6, oe) 
in which, for a given year 1800 + ¢ (Vol. I. p. 617), 
n == 20”.0607 — 0’ .0000863 ¢ 
we have 
Ap) = Aa’ + Bj! + CY + Ds! (363) 


The annual increase of p, is n sin & sec d,. If we wish to reducc 
the mean value of », from one given year 1800 +- ¢ to another 
1800 + ¢’, we must, therefore, add the quantity (t’ — ¢) n sin a sec 0, 
in which a and 6, should be taken for the date 1800 + 4(¢ +- ¢’). 
The mean value of », being thus reduced to the beginning of the 
year 1800 + ?’, its apparent value for the day of the year will 
then be found by adding the correction ap) given by (863), A, 
B, C, and D being taken for the day from the annual Ephemeris 
or the Jabule Regiomontane. 

The precession and nutation, evidently, do not affect the appa 
rent angular distance of two stars. 
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METIIOD OF LEAST SQUARES.* 


i 


1, A NuMBER of observations being taken for the purpose of 
determining one or more unknown quantities, and these obser- 
vations giving discordant results, it is an important problem to 
determine the most probable valucs of the unknown quantities. 
The method of least squares may be detined to be that method 
of treating this general problem which takes as its tundamental 
principle, that the most probable values are those which make the sum 
of the squares of the residual errors a minimum. But, to understand 


this dctinition, some degree of acquaintance with the method 
itself 13 necessary. 


ees: ise eS ee ee 


* 1... first published application of the method is to be found in Lecexpre, Nouvelles 
méthode: pour la détermination des orbites des cométes, Paris, 1806. The development, 
however, from fundamental principles is due to Gauss, who declared that he had 
used the method ss early as 1795. See his Vheoria Motus Corporum Calestium, 1809, 
Lib. Il. Sec. III.; Disquisitio de elementis ellipticis Putludis, 1811; Bestimmung der 
Genauigkeit der Beobachiungen (v. LiNvENAU und BOHNENBERGER’S Zeitschrift, 1816, I. 
8. 185); Theovia combinationis observationum erroribus minimis obnoxia, 1823; Supple- 
mentum theoriaz: combinationis, &c., 1826: all of which have been rendered quite access- 
ible through a French tganslation by J. Bertranp, Méthode des moindres currécs. AMé- 
moires sur la combinuison des observations, par Cu. Fr. Gauss, Paris, 1859. 

For a digest of the preceding, together with the results of the labors of Besse. 
and Hansen, see Encke, Ueber die Methode der kleinsten Quadrate, Berliner Astron. 
Jahrbuch for 1834, 1835, 1836; in connection with which must be mentioned espe- 
cially the practical work of GeRuinc, Die Ausyleichungsrechnungen der practischen 
Feometrie, Hamburg, 1843. 

See also Lapnace, Théoriz anulytique des probabilités, Liv. IT. Chap. TV. ; Porsson, 
Sur la probabilité des résultats moyens des observations, in the Connaissance des Temps for 
1827 ; Encxg, in the Berlin Jahrbuch for 1853: Besser, in Astron. Nach., Nos. 358, 
_ 359, 899; Hansen, in Astron. Nach., Nos. 192, 202 et seq.; Prince, in the Astron, 
Journal (Cambridge, Mass.), Vol II. No. 21; Liaare, Calcul des probabilités et théorte 
des erreurs, Bruxelles, 1862. 
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ERRORS TO WHICH OBSERVATIONS ARE LIABLE. 


2. Every observation which is a measure, however carefully it 
may be made, is to be regarded as subject to error; for expo. 
rience teaches that repeated measures of the same quantity, whe, 
the greatest precision is sought,* do not give uniformly the samo 
result. Two kinds of crrors are to be distinguished. 

Constant or regular errors are those which in all measures of thy, 
same quantity, made under the same circumstances, obtain the 
same magnitude; or whose magnitude is dependent upon tie 
circumstances according to any determinate law. The causes of 
such errors must be the subject of careful preliminary search in 
all physical inquiries, so that their action may be altogether pre- 
vented or their effect removed by caleulation. For example, 
among the constant crrors may be enumerated refraction, abcr. 
ration, &c.; the effect of the temperature of rods used in mea. 
suring a base line in a survey ; the error of division of a graduated 
instrument when the same division is used in all the measnres; 
any peculiarity of an instrument which affects a particular mea- 
surement always by the same amount, such as inequality of the 
pivots of a transit instrument, defective adjustment of the colli- 
mation, impertections of lenses, defects of micrometer screws, Ke., 
to which must be added constant peculiarities of the observer, 
who, for example, may always note the passage of a star over a 
thread of a transit instrument too soon, or too late, by a constant 
quantity, or who, in attempting to bisect a star with a micrometer 
thread, constantly makes the upper or the lower portion the 
greater; or who, in observing the contact of two images (in 
sextant measures, for instance), assumes for a contact a position 
in which the images are really at some constant small distance, 
or a position in which the images are really overlapped, &e. &e. 

Thus, we have three kinds of constant errors: 

Ist. Theoretical, such as refraction, aberration, &c., whose effects, 
when their causes are once thoroughly understood, may be cal- 


culated a priori, and which thenceforth cease to exist as errors. 
ea aS en eae pee NE SI Da Soe 

* The qualification, ‘when the greatest precision is sought,” is important; for if, 
¢.g., we were to determine the latitude of a place by repeated measures of the iner!- 
dian altitude of the eaue fixed star with a sextant divided only to whole degrees, all 
our measures ‘night give the same degree. The accordance of observations is, there” 
fore, not to be taken as an infallible evidence of their accuracy. It is especially 
when we approach ‘he limits of our measuring powers that we become sensible of the 
discre«anci.s of observations. 
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The detection of a constant error in a certain class of observa- 
tions very commonly leads to investigations by which its cause 
is revealed, and thus our physical theories are improved. 

2d. Instrumental, which are discovered by an examination of 
our instruments, or from a diseussion of the observations made 
with them. These may also be removed when their causes are 
fully understood, either by a proper mode of using the instru- 
ment, or by subsequent computation. 

8d. Personal, which depend upon peculiarities of the observer, 
and in delicate inquiries become the subject of special investiga- 
tion under the name of “ personal equations.” 

We arc to assume that, in any inquiry, all the sources of con- 
stant error have been carefully investigated, and their effects 
eliminated as far as practicable. When this has been done, 
however, we find by experience that there still remain discrepan- 
cies, Which must be referred to the next following class. 

Irregular or accidental errors are those which have irregular 
causes, or whose eflects upon individual observations are gov- 
erned by no fixed law connecting them with the circumstances 
of the observations, and, therefore, can never be subjected 
a priori 10 Computation. Such, for example, are errors arising 
from tremors of a telescope produced by the wind; errors in the 
refraction produced by anomalous changes of density of the 
strata of the atmosphere; from unavoidable changes in the 
several parts of an instrument produced by anomalous variations 
of temperature, or anomalous contraction and expansion of the 
parts of an instrument even at known temperatures; but, more 
especially, errors arising from the imperfection of the senses, as 
the imperfection of the cye in measuring very small spaces, of 
the ear in estimating small intervals of time, of the touch in the 
delicate handling of an instrument, &c. 

This distinction between constant and irregular errors is, 
indeed, to a certain extent, rather relative than absolute, and 
depends upon the sense, more or less restricted, in which we 
consider observations to be of the same nature or made under the 
same circumstances. For example, the errors of division of an 
instrument may be regarded as constant errors when the same 
division comes into all measures of the same quantity, but as 
Irregular when in every measure a different division is used, or 


When the same quantity is measured repeatedly with different 
Instruments, 
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After a full investigation of the constant or regular errors, it 
is the next business of the observer to diminish as much as pos. 
sible the irregular errors by the greatest care in the observations; 
and finally, when the observations are completed, there remains 
the important operation of combining them, so that the outstand.- 
ing, unavoidable, irregular errors may have the least probable 
effect upon the results. For this combination we invoke the 
aid of the method of least squares, which may be said to have 
for its object the restriction of the effect of irregular errors within 
the narrowest limits according to the theory of probabilities, and, 
at the same time, to determine from the observations themselves 
the errors to which our results are probably liable. It is proper 
to observe here, however, to guard against fallacious applications, 
that the theory of the method is grounded upon the hypothesis 
that we have taken a large number of observations, or, at least, a 
number sufficiently large to determine the errors to which the 
observations are liable. 


CORRECTION OF THE OBSERVATIONS. 


38. When no more observations are taken than are sufficient 
to determine one value of each of the unknown quantities 
sought, we have no ineans of judging of the correctness of the 
results, and, in the absence of other information, are compelled 
to accept these results as true, or, at least, as the most probable. 
But when additional observations are taken, leading to different 
results, we can no longer unconditionally accept any one result 
as true, since each must be regarded as contradicting the others. 
The results cannot all he true, and are all probal:ly, in a strict 
sense, false. The absolutely true value of the quantity sought by 
observation must, in general, be regarded as beyond our reach; 
and instead of it we must accept a value which may or may not 
agree with any one of the observations, but which is rendered 
most probable hy the existence of these observitions. 

The condition under which such a probable value is to be 
determined, is that all contradiction among the observations is to be 
removed. This is a logical necessity, since we cannot accept for 
truth that which is contradictory or leads to contradictory results. 

The contradiction is obviously to be removed by applying to 
the several observations (or conceiving to be applied) probable 
corrections, which shall make them agree with cach other, and 
which we have reason to suppose to be equivalent in amount to 
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the accidental errors severally. But let us here remark that we 
do not in this statement by any means imply that an observer is 
to arbitrarily assume a system of corrections which will produce 
accordance: on the contrary, the method we are about to con- 
sider is designed to remove, as far as possible, every arbitrary 
consideration, and to furnish a set of principles which shall 
always guide us to the most probable results. The conscientious 
observer, having taken every care in his observation, will set it 
down, however discrepant it may appear to him, as a portion of 
the testimony collected, out of which the truth, or the nearest 
approximation to it, 18 to be sifted. 

Admitting, therefore, that the observations give us the best, 
as indeed the only, information we can obtain respecting the 
desired quantities, we must find a system of corrections which 
shall not only produce the desired accordance, but which shall 
also be the most probable corrections, and further be rendered most 
probable by these observations themselves. 


THE ARITHMETICAL MBAN. 


4. In order to discover a principle which may serve as a basis 
for the investigation, let us examine first the case of direct ob- 
servatious made for the purpose of determining a single unknown 
quantity. 

Le. the quantity to be determined by direct obscrvation be 
denot :«d hy z. (Suppose, for example, to fix our ideas, that this 
quanity is the linear distance between two fixed terrestrial 
points: Jf but one measure of x is taken and the result is a, 
we must aceepi as the only and, therefore, the most probable 
value, x=: a. Let a second observation, taken under the same 
or precisely equivalent circumstances, and with the same degree 
of care, so that there is no reason for supposing it to be more in 
error than the first, give the value &. Then, since there 1s no 
reason for preferring one observation to the other, the value of 
x must be so taken that the differences x — a, x — b shall be 
numerically equal; and this gives 


This result must be regarded as the only one that can he inferred 
from the two abacevations consistently with our definition of 
accidental errors; for positive and negative accidental errors of 
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equal absolute magnitude are to be regarded as equal errors ang 
as equally probable, since, from the care bestowed on the obser. 
vations and the supposed similarity of the circumstances under 
which they are made, there is no reason a priori for assum), 
either a positive or a negative error to be the more probable. 
Now lect a third observation be added, giving the value ¢. 
Since the three observations are of equal reliability, or, as we 
shall hereafter say, of equal weight, we must so combine a, b, and 
e that each shall have a like influence upon the result; in other 
words, x must be a symmetrical function of a, b, and ec. If we 
first consider a and 6 alone, then a and ¢, then 6 and ¢, we shal: 
find the values | 


4 (a + 0), 3(a + ¢), 4(b + ¢), 


with each of which the additional observation c¢, b, or a is to be 
combined. Each combination must result in the same sym- 
metrical function, which, whatever it may be, can be denoted by 
the functional symbol y. We must, therefore, have 


x= 4[}(a +b), ¢] 
= + [i (a + Cc), b] 
=4(2 (6+ 0), a] 


Introducing the sum of a, 6, and ¢, or putting 
s=a+t+bos+e 
x= +4([t(s—c), c]=-4¥[3, ¢] 


=: J [1 (s — b), b] = 4 [s, b] 
= 4([}(s —a),a] = ¥[s, a] 


these become 


But s is already a symmetrical function of a, b, and e, and there- 
fore these equations cannot all result in the same symmetrical 
function unless ¢c, b, a, in the respective developments of the 
functions, disappear and leave only s. Hence we must have 


x == ¥(8) 


Now, to detcimine a, we ubserve that, as it must be general, 
its nature may e le:rued from any special but known case. 
Such a cse is ues in which the three cbservations give three 
equal values, or a == b == c; and in that case we have, as the 
only value, z =a, or 

a=y(8ay 
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and, consequently, the symbol w signifies here the division by 3. 
I[ence, generally, 
4 ea a+b-+e 
3 


In the same manner, if it had been previously shown that for 
m equally good observations the most probable value is 


£= atb+e+.... +2 


an 


it would follow that for an additional observation p we must 
have 
gn Oe a 
m -- 1 


for, putting s =a +4 604-¢-+...+n-+ p, we shall have 


e=4(—-@—p)p|=4 br =4 @, be, 
But we have shown that the form is true for three observed 
values: henee, it is true for tour; and since it is true for four 
values it is true for five; and thus generally for any number.* 

The prineiple here demonstrated, that the arithmetical mean 
of a nuniber of equally good observations is the most probable 
value cf the observed quantity, 1s that which has been universally 
ado; ted as the most simple and obvious, and might well be 
reecived as axiomatic. The above demonstration 1s chiefly 
valuable as exhibiting somewhat more clearly the nature of the 
assumption that underlies the principle, which is that, under 
strictly similar circumstances, positive and negative errors of the 
same absolute amount are equally probable. 


o. If now n!, n,n’... are the m observed values of a 
required quantity xz, and if 7, denotes their arithmetical mean, 
the assumption of z, as the most probable value of x gives 
W— Xn"! -— xn! — zy &e., a8 the most probable system of cor- 
rections (subtractive from the observed values: which produce 
the required accordance. But the equation 


VWotn? tn! to... tm 
Poi ae cade eg epee (1) 


ne 


ee 


* Encxg, Berliner Astron. Jahrbuch for 1834, p. 262. 
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may also be put under the form 
(n! — 2) + (n"” — 9) + (nl — 29) +106. (0 — a) = 0 


that is, the algebraic sum of the corrections is zero. 

This is, however, not the only characteristic of the system of 
corrections resulting from the use of the arithmetical mean. Let 
us examine the sum of the squares of the corrections. For 
brevity, let us denote the corrections, or, as they will be here. 
after called, the residuals, by the symbol v: so that 


, 


v= n'— 2X v’ =n" — 2X, v' — nl" — a, &e. 


and also denote the sums of quantities of the same kind by 
enclosing the common symbol in rectangular brackets: so that 
fo] =v’ + vo" 4+ vl” + Ke. 
[vv] — vv! 4 yy” hE yy" &e. 


a notation usually employed throughout the method of least 
squares. We have 
[v] = (2) 


[vv] = (n’ — xo)? + (n” — xy)? + (n'” — ag)? +... 


== [nn] — 2 [n] x + mx? 


But since we have also 


and 


mee 


x 
m 


this equation becomes 


2 
[vv] =: [nn] — 2 [n] fa +m ie 
[n]? (3) 
== [nn] — ae | 
Let zx, be any assumed value of x, giving the residuals 
v, == nN —- 2, Vv, n" — 2, v,=2 1" — 2,, &e 
then, as above, 
[v,e,] = [nn] — 2 [n] x, + mer? 
Eubstituting in this the value of [nn] given by (3), we find 
2 
m . 
(4) 


= [ve] + m(a%— x)? 
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This equation determines the sum of the squares of the residuals 
for any assumed value of z. Since the last term is always posi- 
tive, we see that this sum for any value of z differing from the 
arithmetical mean z, is always greater than [vv]. Hence itisa 
second characteristic of the arithmetical mean, that it makes the 
sun of the squares of the residuals a minimum. 


¢, Observations may be not only direct, that is, made directly 
upon the quantity to be determined, but also indirect, that is, made 
upon some quantity which is a function of one or more quanti- 
tics to be determined. Indeed, the greater part of the observa- 
tions in astronomy, and in physical science gencrally, belong to 
the latter class. Thus, Ict 2, y, z..... be the quantities to be 
determined, and M a function of them denoted by f, or 


M =f (2; Vy 250s) (5) 


and let us suppose an observation to be made upon the value of 
M. We then have but a single equation between z, y, z.... and 
the observed quantity AZ, and the problem is as yet indetermi- 
nate. Varions systems of values may be found to satisfy the 
equation, either exactly or approximately. Let us, however, sup- 
pose that the most probable system (as yet unknown) is expressed 


by x: py=qz=—r...., and let the value of the function, 
when these values are substituted in it, be denoted by V, or put 
V=f(pare-) (6) 


the. J2— V ia the residual error of the observation. In like 
manner, if a number of observations of the same kind be taken, 
in which the observed quantities WM’, AM’, JL’... are functions 
determined by the same elements p, q, 7,...., and if V’, WV”, 
y’’’....ave the values of these functions when 7, q, r....are 
substituted in them, then Af’ —V’, M"—V", M'’—V""... 

are the residual errors of the observations. If there are 4 
unknown quantities and also ” observations, and no more, there 
will be # equations between the known and unknown quantities, 
which will fully determine the values of these unknown quanti- 
ties: so that the probable values p, q, r....are, in that case, 
those determinate values which exactly satisfy all the equations, 
and, consequently, reduce every one of the residuals WU’ —V", 
M" —V", &e. to zero. But, if there are more than p observations, 
the determinate values found from w equations alone will not 
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necessarily satisfy the remaining equations, in consequence of 
accidental errors in the observations. The problem, then, is y 
determine from ALL the observations, or from all the equations, the 
most probable system of values of the unknown quantities, or, which ig 
the same thing, the most probable system of residual errors. In the 
case of direct observations, we have seen that the most probable 
value of the unknown quantity was that which made the alge. 
braic sum of the residuals zero; ‘but this principle followed from 
taking the arithmetical mean of the same quantity, and is ob. 
viously inapplicable in the present case. The second principle, 
that the most probable value is that which makes the sum of the 
squares of the residuals a minimum, is of a more general 
character, and might be assumed at once, as at least a plausible 
principle, to serve as the basis of the solution of our problem; 
but it will be more satisfactory to justify its adoption by tho 
calculus of probabilities. : 


THE PROBABILITY CURVE. 


7. Although accidental errors would seem at first sight to be 
of a capricious and irregular nature which would exclude them 
from the domain of mathematics, yet, upon examination from 
theoretical considerations, confirmed, as will be shown, by expe- 
rience, we shall find that they are subject to remarkably precise 
laws. In the first place, we remark that they are subject tu the 
following fundamental laws: Ist. Errors in excess and in defect 
—i.e. positive and negative, but of equal absolute value—are 
equally probable, and in a Jarge number of observations are 
equally frequent. 2d. In every species of observations, there 1s 
a limit of error which the greatest accidental errors do not 
exceed: thus, if ¢ denotes the absolute magnitude of this limit, 
all the positive errors are comprised between 0 and -+ d, and all 
the negative errors between 0 and — J, and, consequently, all the 
errors are distributed over the interval 21. 3d. The errors ar 
not distributed uniformly over this interval 2/, but the smaller 
errors are more frequent than the larger ones. 

Thus the frequency of an error of a given magnitude may be 
regarded as a function of the error itself: so that, if we denote 
an error of a certain mugnitude by 4, and its relative frequency 
in a given large number of observations by g4, this function 
should obtain its maximum value for 4 = 0, and become zero 
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when 4= +1. If, then, we denote the probability* of an error 
A by y, or put 
y= ¢4 (7) 


we may regard this as the equation of a curve, taking 4 as the 
abscissa and y as the ordinate. The nature of this curve will be 
accurately defined when we have discovered the form of the 
fynetion gd, but we can sce in advance that a curve such as 
Fi. A is required to satisfy the conditions already imposed upon 


Fig. A. 
Y 


MEP 0 PEM 


this function. For its maximuin ordinate must correspond to 
4-=0; it 1aust be symmetrical with reference to the axis of y, 
since equal errors with opposite signs have equal probabilities; 
and it must approach very near to the axis of abscisse for values 
of dnear the extreme limits, although the impossibility of as- 
signing such extreme limits of error with precision must prevent 
us from fixing the point at which the curve will finally mect the 
axis. 


8. The number of possible errors in any class of observations 
is, strictly speaking, finite ; for there is always a limit of accuracy 
to the observations, even when we employ the most refined 
instruments, in consequence of which there 1s a numerical suc- 
cession in our results. Thus, if 1” is the smallest measure in a 


a rei gerne ts 


: n 
* That 18, if the error J occurs n times in m observations, y = gd = = 
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given case, the possible errors, arranged in their order of magni. 
tude, can only differ by 1” or an integral number of seconds 
Hence, our geometrical representation should strictly consist of 
a number of isolated points; but, as these points will be more 
and more nearly represented by a continuous curve as we incrcage 
the accuracy of the observations, and thus diminish the interyg], 
between the successive ordinates, we may, without hesitation, 
adopt such a continuous curve as expressing the law of error. 
We shall, therefore, regard 4 as a continuous variable, and wd 
as a continuous function of it. 

Now, by the theory of probabilities, if 94, 94’, gd"....... 
are the respective probabilities of all the possible errors 4, J’, 
A’’,...... we have* 


g4+ 9f4’+ gd" +...... == ] 


when the number of possible errors 1s finite. But the assumed 
continuity of our curve requires that we consider the difference 
between successive values of J as infinitesimal, and thus the 
number of valucs of ¢/ is infinite, and the probability of any 
one of these errors is an infinitesimal. ‘To meet this difficulty, 
let us observe that if a finite series of errors d, a’, d’’.... be ex. 
pressed in the smallest unit employed in the observations, these 
errors, arranged in the order of their magnitude, will be a series 
of consecutive integral numbers; the probability of the error 4 
may be regarded as the same as the probability that the error 
falls between J and 4 4-1; and the probability of an error be- 
tween J and J +i will be the sum of the probabilities of the 
errors Jd,4+ 1,44 2,.....d+(¢—1). Imfi is sinall, the pro- 
bability of cach of the errors from 4 to 4 + i will be nearly the 
same as that of 4: so that their sum will differ but little from 
igd. As the interval between the successive errors diminishes, 
this expression becomes more accurate; and hence when we take 
dd, the infinitesimal, instead of 7, we have g4.dd as the rigorous 
expression of the probability that an error falls between “sand 
4+dd. Hence, it follows, in general, that the probability that 
an error falls between any given limits @ and b is the sum of all 


- 
—- 


* For if tl ere aren errors equal to 4, n’ equal to J’, &c., and ek whole ae 
of errors is m, the aa ities of the errors are reapechsvely 94 = = = g4'= ~, Ren 


n+n +. _m™ 


iA m 


and the sum of these ia - 
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the elements of the form g4.d4 between these limits, or the 


integral 
b 
f g4.d4 
a 


and this integral, taken between the extreme limits of error, and 
thus embracing all the possible errors, will be 


U 
[i 94.dd ay 


We have heretofore assumed that the function g/ is to be zeru 
for d=- +1. It must also be added that, since the probability 
of any error greater than + / is also zero, we should have to 
determine this function in such a manner that it would be zeru 
for all values of J from + / to + o and from — I to --- o. The 
obvious impossibility of determining such a function leads us 
to extend the limits + / to + o, and to take 


fi 94.dd =1 (8 


—@ 


This wili evidently be allowable if the integral taken from 
i.lto zw is so small as to be practically insignificant. Besides, 
the extreme limits of error can never be fixed with precision, and 
it will andliee if the function gd is such that it becomesvery small 
for those emors which are regarded as very large. 


9. Returning now to the general case of indirect observations, 
Art. 3, in which we suppose a quantity Mf — f(z, y, z,....) to be 
observed, let 4, 4’, 4’’.... be the errors of the several observed 
values of AZ, and ¢4, yd’, ¢4!’.... their respective probabilities ; 
then, the probability that these errors occur at the same time in 
the given series being denoted by P, we have, by a theorem of 
the calculus of probabilities,* 


P= 94.94. of"..... (9) 


The most probable system of values of the unknown quantities 


cere ee = ee  _ pe meee 


* Ifa single action of a cause can produce the cffects a, a’, w”,.... with the re- 
spective probabilities p, p’, p”,.... the probability that two successive independent 
actions of the cause will produce the effects @ and a’ is pp’; and similarly for any 
number of effects. Thus, if an ura contains 2 white balls, 3 red ones, and 5 black 
eaess the probability that in two successive drawings (the original number of balls 
being the same at each drawing) one ba!! wil! be white and the other red is 4, & yy 

Vou. IL—31 
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Z, y,z.... will be that which makes the probability Pa may), 
mum. Consequently, since z, y, z.... are here supposed to be 
independent,* the derivative of P relatively to each of these 
variables must be equal to zero; or, since log P varies with P 
the derivatives of log P must satisfy this condition, and we shall 
— Vg 1 dP 

1 da 

P . re ?P . ay — 0, &e. 
which, since 


log P = log ¢4 + log g4’+ log g4”-+..... 
give the equations 


dA dd! aA" 


e: eeaiea a. 6Y | peace On — 
oer +¢ oe +¢ ae + 0 
da dd! dg" 
Cb: Aig We a GI den, — 0 
dy dy ve dy (10) 
dad dd’ dA" 
‘4 macau : chee : ———- "FF oe eee 9 — 
doaay +¢ a +9 Zz + 0 
&e &e. 


gf'dd’’ 


&c. (11) 

The number of equations in (10) being the same as that of the 
unknown quantities, these equations will serve to determine the 
unknown quantities when we have discovered the value of the 
function y’4, as will be shown hereafter. 

Since the functions gJ and g’4 are supposed to be general, and 
therefore applicable whatever the number of unknown quantl- 
tics, we may determine them by an examination of the special 
case in which there is but one unknown quantity, or that in 
which the observed values M, M’, M'’.... belong to the same 
quantity. In that case, the hypothesis that x is the value of this 
quantity gives the errors : 


4=M—-37 S=M— x A= M"—«..... 

Re eRe SeE Raa RE ETE ee ee I re ee eee 

* That is, subject to no restrictions except that they shall satisfy the observations, 

or the equations M = f(z, y, z,....). For the case of “conditioned” observations 
see Ar’. 53 of this Appendix. 
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whence 
a4_ad_ as, 
ae wos 
and the first equation of (10) becomes 
g (M — £)-+ ¢ (M’ — x) + ¢ (M"— x) 4-..... =0 (12) 


This being general for any number m of observations, and for 
any observed values M, M’, M’’...., let us suppose the special 
case 

M' = M"..... — M—mN 
Since the arithmetical mean of the observed quantities is here 
the most probable value of x, we have 


c.! 
x—=— (M+ M’'+ M"+.....) 


= + [M+ (m—1)(M—mN)] 


whence 
M —x=(m—1)N 
M'—x= M"—c.....=—N 


and, cunseyuently, (12) becomes 
g[(m—1) NV] + ™m—l))¢(—-N)=0 


or, 
g'((m—1) 2]_ ¢ (—) 
(m —1)N — N 
That is, for all values of m, and therefore for all values of (m —1)N, 
we have de lee EAB equal to the same quantity ei). 


(m—1)N —N 


| A 
Hence we have generally wr equal to a constant quantity, and, 
denoting this constant by k, we have 


g4=ka 
or, by (11), es 
aga 
” : oo k4.d4 
ntegratin 
. - log ¢4 = 3k. + log x 
whence 


g4=-% erkads 


in which e is the base of the Napierian system of logarithms. 
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Since g4 must decrease as J increases, $4 must be essentially 
negative : representing it, therefore, by — /’, our function becony, 


To determine the constant x, let this value be substituted in (8), 
which gives 
fo Pxemaads = 1 


Putting 7 — ; 


+ a 
=f e—t#dt—1 
The known value of the definite integral in the first member is 
yx (see Vol. I. p. 153); whence 


this integral becomes 


Vr 
and the complete expression of gd becomes 


h 
gj == ——- e—hhaa (14) 
Vm : 


The constant Ah must dépend upon the nature of the observa- 
tions, and will be particularly examined hereafter. If we here 
take it as the unit of abscisse in the curve of probability, the 
equation (7) becomes 

] 


y = — e— 4a 


Vr 


by which the curve may be constructed. The values of y fora 
few values of J are as follows: 


A | y | Diff. d y | Diff. 
a aaa Th Wee ; | 
0.0 | 0.5642 1.6 | 0.0436 gee 
ry ry — 0221 ‘s Vebe —_— 0215 \ 
sa | Sie | — tee |) 5 | Sate | ote 
Wa Lignera. (tones 2.0 | 0.0103 | — 006% 
ieee | oe, 24 | ooo1s | — 0027 
1.0 , 0.2076 ; — -0899 26 | 0.0007 | — 0. | 
12 | 9.1837 | — 5/8? 2.8 NE | a 
( — , —- . 
| 14 | 0.0795 | — ‘ppeq 8.0 | 0.0001 
| 16 | 0.0486 | co | 0.0000 | 
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The curve, Fig. A, in Art. 7, is constructed from this table; but, 
to exhibit its character more distinctly, the scale of the ordinates 
is four times that of the abscissee (which, indeed, corresponds to 
the case of h = 2). We see that the curve approaches very near 
to the axis for moderate values of 4, and that the assumption of 
+ instead of finite limits of 4 can involve no practical error. 
It is evident that the axis AY is an asymptote to the curve. 

The differences in the above table indicate that the curve 
approaches the axis most rapidly at a point whose abscissa is 
between 0.6 and 0.8. The exact position of this point, which 
is a point of inflexion, is found by putting the second differen- 
tial coefficient of y equal to zero, which gives 


2 
pa See a e—4a tL e-44— (0 
whence 
1 


The ordinate Mm is drawn at this point. We shall have occa- 
sion to refer to it again hereafter. 


THE MEASURE OF PRECISION. 

16, The constant A requires special consideration. Since the 
expo.cné of ¢ in (14) must be an abstract number, : must be a 
conercte quantity of the same kind as J. In a class of observa- 
tions in which 4 is small for a given probability 94, : will be 


small, and A will be large. Thus, A will be the greater the more 
precise the nature of the observations, and is, therefore, called by 
Gauss the measure of precision. If in one system of observa- 
tions the probability of an error 4 is expressed by 


A y_nnaa 
vr 
and in another, more or lcss precise, by 


? 
Wo _wwas 
v7 


the probability that in one observation of the first system the 
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‘error committed will be comprised between the limits — é and 
-+ 6 will be expressed by the integral 


fis hod ¢ 4 
; — ¢@~ 
Lg Yr 


and, in like manner, the probability that the error of an observa- 
tion in the second system will be comprised between —-0’ and 
-+ 0’ will be expressed by 


f teh owas dA 
—e- 
Lg yn 


These integrals are evidently equal when we have hd = h’d’. If, 
for example, we have A’ == 2h, the integrals will be equal when 
6 = 20’; that is, the double error will be committed in the first 
system with the same probability as the simple error in the 
second, or, in the usual mode of expression, the second system 
will be twice as precise as the first. We shall presently see how 
the value of A can be found for any given observations., 
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11, The preceding discussion leads directly to important prac. 
tical results. We have seen (Art. 9) that to find the most probable 
values of z,y,z.... from the observed valucs of M=f (z, y,z,....) 
we are to render the probability P= 94. gd'.g4!’.... a maxi- 
mum, that is, by (14), | 


P = hm x—4m e— hh (44 + AA’ + ANA"+....) (15) 


must be a maximum; and this requires that the quantity 
44+ 4'A' + d'4"4+.... should be a minimum. Thus, the prin- 
ciple that the most probable values of the unknown quantities are those 
which make the sum of the squares of the residual errors a minimum, 18 
not limited to the case of direct observations, but is entirely 
general. 

The principle is readily extended to observations of unequal 
precision. For if the degree of precision of the observations 
M, M', M".... be respectively h, h’, h’’...., and we compare 
these observed quantities with the values V, V’, V’’...., computed 
with the most probable values of z, y,z...., whereby we ubtain 
the residual errors M -- V = 4, M'—V’= @’...., it 1s the same 
thing as if we had taken observations of equal precision (repre- 
sented by 1) upon the quantities AM, h’M’, h’M"...., and had 
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compared them with the computed quantities hV, h’V',h’” V"...., 
whereby we should have found the errors hM — hV = hd, 
hi M’ — h’ V' = h'd’...., in which case we should have to reduce 
to a minimum the quantity 


SP a NY ec 


that is, each error being multiplied by its measure of precision, and 
thereby reduced to the same degree of precision, the sum of the squares 
of the reduced errors must be a minimum. 

In what precedes is involved the whole theory of the method 
of least squares. I proceed to develop its practical features. 


THE PROBABLE ERROR. 
12. From the preceding articles it follows that the probability 
that the error of an observation falls between J and Jd + dd is 
expressed by 


os e—hhad JJ 
and the probability that it falls between the limits 0 and a is 
expressed by 
MCP aaa dd 
V2 J bs 0 


and this integral expresses the number of errors that we should 
expect to find between the limits 0 and a when the whole num- 
ber of errors is put = 1 [equation (8)]. If we put ¢ = Ad, the 
integral takes the form 


The whole number of errors, both positive and negative, whose 
numerical magnitude falls between the given limits is twice this 


integral, or 
se "at (16) 
V n =: Q 


The value of this integral (which may be computed by the 
methods of Vol. I. Art. 118) is given in Table LX. The number 
of errors between any two given limits will be found by taking 
the difference between the tabular numbers corresponding to 
these limits. Since the total number of errors is taken as unity 
in the table, the required number of errors in any particular case 
is to be found by multiplying the tabular numbers by the actual 
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number of observations. Thus, if there are 1000 observations, 
we find that 


between? =0 and ¢ = 0.5 there are 520 errors. 
ff t220.0 % Poe10 © #8322 us 
© F210 ¢15 6 “© l2a 
«“ a eee | i) 


rT i 20 co f= @ rT 7 éc 5 éc 


13. The degrees of precision of different series of observations 
may be compared together either by comparing the values of A, 
or by comparing the errors which are committed with equal 
facility in the two systems. The crrors to be compared must 
occupy in the two systems a like position in relation to the ex- 
treme errors, and we may select for this purpose in each system 
the error which occupies the middle place in the serics of errors arranged 
in the order of their magnitude, so that the number of errors which are 
less than this assumed error is the same as the number of errors which 
exceed it. The error which satisfies this condition is that for 
which the value of the integral (16) is 0.5. Denoting the cor- 
responding value of ¢ by p, we find, by interpolation from Table 


IX., 
== 0.47694 


p 
een —l nares! sd 
ar Jf e—t dt = 5 (17) 


If then we denote by r the error which, in any system of obser- 
vations whose degree of precision is A, corresponds to the value 
=p, or put 


and we have 


p==hr hw (18) 


there will be a probability of } that the error of any single obser- 
vation in that system will be less than 7, and the same proba- 
bility that it will be greater than 7; which is sometimes expressed 
by saying that it is an even wager that the error will be less than r. 
Hence r is called the probable error. 

We may, therefore, compare different series of observations 
by comparing their probable errors, their degrees of precision 
being, by (18), inversely proportional to these errors. 


14. In order to upply Table CX. in determining the number 
pf errors in .. given class of observations, we must know the 
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measure of precision h, or the probable error r: thus, if we 
wish the number of errors less than a, we enter the table with 

ap 
the argument ¢ = ah, or t= — 


For greater convenience, we can employ Table LX.A, which 
e e e a e 
gives the same function with the argument ~* For example, if 


there are 1000 observations whose probable error is r= 2’, 
and we wish to know the number of errors less than a = 1’, we 


take from Table LX.A, with the argument A =: 0.5, the number 


0.26407, which multiplied by 1000 gives 264 as the required 
number. 

The following example from the Fundamenta Astronomia of 
BESSEL will serve to show how far the preceding theory 1s sus- 
tained by experience. In 470 observations made by BRrap.Ley 
upon the right ascension of Sirius and Altair, Besse. found the 
probable error of a single observation to be 


r = 0.2637 
Hence, for the number of errors less than 0/’.1 the argument of 
Table EX.A will be — == 0.38792; and for 0.’’2, 0/’.8, &., the 


successive multiples of 0.3792. Thus, we find from the table 


for 0”.1 with arg. 0.3792 the number 0.20187 


“0 2 if 0.7584 . 0.39102 
“0 8 e 1.1376 . 0.559710 
“0 4 L 1.5168 rn 0.69372 
“0 8 “ 1.8960 i 0.79904 
“0 6 * 2.2792 0.87511 
sae | Re 2.6544 od 0.92661 
“0 8 . 3.0336 <f 0.95926 
“0 9 a 3.4128 ef 0.97866 
“1 0 3.7920 " 0.98946 

00 ef 1.00000 


Subtracting each number from the following one, and multiply- 
ing tha remainder by 470, the number of observations, there were 
found 


ae! 
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| Reiween No. of errors | No. of errors by 


by the theory. experience. 

0”.0 and 0”.1 95 94 
0.1 0 2 89 88 
0.2 %* 0 8 78 78 
03 “* 0 4 64 58 
04° 0.5 50 ol 
05 “ 06 36 36 
0.6% 0.7 24 26 
0.7 “ 0 8 15 14 
0.8 * 09 9 . 10 
09 «© 1.0 5 7 

over 1 .0 5 8 


The agreement between the theory and experience, though 
not absolute, is remarkably close. The number of large errors 
by experience exceeds that given by the theory, and this has 
been found in other cases of a similar kind; which shows at least 
that the extension of the limits of error to - o has not intro- 
duced any error. The discrepancy rather indicates a source of 
error of an abnormal character, and calls for some criterion by 
which such abnormal observations may be excluded from our 
discussions and not permitted to vitiate our results. Such a 
criterion has been proposed by Prof. PErrcE, and will be con- 


- sidered hereafter. 


THE MEAN OF THE FRRORS, AND THE MEAN ERROR. 

15. The selection of the probable error as the term of com- 
parison between different series of observations is arbitrary, 
although it seems to be naturally designated by its middle posi- 
tion in the series of errors. There are two other errors which 
have been used for the same purpose. 

The first is the mean of the errors, these being all taken with 
the positive sign. In order to find its relation to the probable 
error, let us first consider a finite series of errors 

A MBP ei 
with the respective probabilities 
Za 2a’ 2a” 


 ] 


2) 
mn mM m 
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go that in m observations there will be 2a errors (numerically) 
equal to 4, 2a’ equal to 4’, &c., the probability of a positive error 
4 being <, The mean of all these errors, each being repeated 


a number of times proportional to its probability, is 


2ad+ 2a’ A+ 2a"a"+.... a a’ qi!" 
2d ee FES nd 
m J + 24 = + 24". 


When the number of errors is infinite, the probability of an 
error 4 is to be understood as the probability that it falls 
between 4 and 4 + dd, which is g4.dd4 (Art. 8), and the above 
formula for the mean of the errors becomes the sum of an infi 
nite number of terms of the form 24g4.d4. Hence, putting 


7 = the mean of the errors, 


we have 
ee a eee eee $5 
n= J, als mar Oe a 
or, by (18), 
7= . as —— 1.1829 r (20) 
r — 0.8453 » 


Another error, very commonly employed in expressing the 
precision of observations, 1s that which has received the appella- 
tion of the mean error (der mitilere Fehler of the Germans), which . 
is not to be confounded with the above mean of the errors. Its _ 
definition is, the error the square of which is the mean of the squares of 
aut the errors. Hence, putting 


¢ = the mean crror, 


we have 
—_ to h 2,—ARAA ae 1 21 
caf" wa dA—= >, ( ) 
or, by (18), 
r 
e= ey) = 14826r \ (22) 
aT == 0.6745 3 


When we put A=1, we have e=7/}. The mean error is, 
therefore, the abscissa of the point of inflection of the curve of 
probability (Art. 9). In the figure, p. 479, OJ is the mean error, 
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OP the probable error, O# the mean of the errors, and Mm, Pp, 
Ke, their respective probabilities. 


THE PROBABLE ERROR OF THE ARITHMETICAL MEAN. 


16. The error above denoted by r is the probable error of any 
one of the observed values of the unknown quantity z. We are 
next to determine the relation between this and the probable 
error 7, of the arithmetical mean of these values. 

If 4, 4’, 4’’....are the errors of the observed values, the 
most probable value of z is that which renders the probability 


P — h™ rt 3m e—hh(OA + A’A’ + A”a" + eae) 


a maximum (Art. 11), and, consequently, the sum 44 + 4d’ 
+....a@ minimum. But this sum is rendered a minimum by 
the assumption of the arithmetical mean x, as the most probable 
value (Art. 5), and hence the quantity P expresses the probability 
of the arithmetical mean if 4, 4d’, 4’’....are the errors of the 
observations when compared with this mean. The probability 
of any other value of x, as x,-+ 4, will be 


P'— hm a—tm e— hh} (A— 8) + (A’—8)9 + sree} 


== ™ e—hm e—hh{ (Aa]—2[4]8 + mas } 


Since [4] = 4+ 4’+ 4’ +....=0 (Art. 5), and [44] = mee 
(Art. 15), this expression may be put under the form 


P! = h® x—-34 Me — mh (ee + 88) 


and at the same time we have 
P = h*x—ime—mihee 


so that 
Ps: PP! = 1se—mhhss 


that is, the probability of the error zero in the arithmetical mean 
is to that of the error d as 1:e—™#83, For a single observation, 
the probability of the error zero is to that of the error é a8 
1:e—8, Hence the measure of precision (Art. 10) of the 
single observation being A, that of the arithmetical mean of m 
such observations is hy/m; from which follows the important 
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theorem that the precision of the mean of a number of observations 
increases as the square root of their number.* 
If, then, r is the probable error of a single observation, and 1, 
that of the arithmetical mean of several observations, we must have 
r 


my (23) 


and trom the constant relation between the mean and the proba- 
ble error (22), 


To 


e€ 
& 


oom 


(24) 


DETERMINATION OF THE MEAN AND PROBABLE ERRORS OF GIVEN 
OBSERVATIONS. 


17. The principles now explained will enable us to determine 
the mean errors of any given series of directly observed quanti- 
ties. Let n, n’, n’’....be the observed values; xz, their arith- 
metical mean; v, v’, v’’....the residuals found by subtracting 
4, from each observed value: so that 


v=n—xX, vVvon—xr, vl=n'— X,, Ke. 


If x) were certainly the true value of x, so that v, v’, v’’.... were 
the actual or (as we may say) the érue errors, and, consequently, 
ientical with 4, 4’, 4’’....,we should have, according to the 
ahove, mee = [44] = [vv], and hence 


= y() 


and this must always give a close approximation to the value of e. 
But the relation mse = [4d] was deduced from a consideration 
of an infinite series of errors which would reduce the mean 
error of 2, to an infinitesimal, according to the principles assumed, 
and thus make », v’, v’’.... identical with J, J’, J”... A better 
approximation to the value of ¢, where the series is limited, is to 
be obtained by considering the mean error of 7, itself, and conse- 
quently, also, the mean errors of the residuals v, v’, v’’..... If 
then we suppose the true value of x to be 2+ 0, we shall have 
the true errors 
A4A=v—é, A'=v' — 34, J" = vy” — 6, ke. 


eer A SSD 


%* See, in. connection, Arts. 21 and 20. 
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whence, observing that [v] = 0, 
[44] = mee = [vv] — 2 [v] 3 + mes 
= [vv] + mé? 
Thus the approximate value mee = [vv] requires the correction 
mo*, the value of which depends upon the value we may ascribe 


to 6. As the best approximation, we may assume it to be the 
mean error €: so that, by (24), 


€é 
mé? — me,’ = m = es 


which gives 
mee = [vv] + ee 


eal] eal (te [ov] i) (25) 


m—1 


whence 


and consequently, also, by (22), 
r=q \ (bl ey] ] 9 = 0.6745 (26) 


Thus from the actual residuals the mean and the probable error 
of a single observed value are found. Hence, by (28) and (24), 
the mean and probable errors of the arithmetical mean will be 
found by the formule 


“=Vx@n5) Ve) 


ExaMpLE.—Let us take the following measures of the onter 
diameter of Saturn’s ring observed by Besse at the Kénigsberg 
Observatory with the heliometer, in the years 1829-1831.* The 
measures, denoted by n, are all reduced to the mean distance of 
Saturn from the sun, and are here assumed to have the same 
degree of precision. 


Ce 


* Astron. Nach., Vol. XII. p. 169. 
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r(] 


e 


vv 


38.91 39”.41 | + 07.10 | 0.0100 
+0 .09| .0081 

+0 .05 | .0025 

39 .81| 0 .00| .0000 —0O 11] 0121 
39 .17|—0 .14| .0196 +0 11{ .0121 
39 .04 | —0 .27]| .0729 —0 .01} .0001 
39 57 | +0 .26| .0676 +0 10] .0100 
39 .46|+0 15 | .0225 40 12] .0144 
39 80 |—0 .01| .0001 +0 .12| .0144 
39 .08 | —0 .28| .0784 +0 05 | .0025 
39 .35 | +0 .04| .0016 —0 29! .0841 
39 25 |—0 .06| .0036 —0 30 | .0900 
39 .14|—0 17 | .0289 —0 45 | 2025 
39 .47 | +0 .16| .0256 +0 .20| .0400 
39 29 |—0 02] .0004 —0 10} .0100 
39 321+ 0.01] .0001 —0 14} .0196 
39 40 | -+ 0 .09 | .0081 +0 .29| .0841 
39 338 | +0 .02| .0004 4+ 0'23 | .0529 
39 .28 |—0 .03 | .0009 0.14] .0196 
39 .62/-+0 381] .0961 +0 41 | .1681 


a, —= 89 308 [vv] = 1.5884 


Hence, since m = 40, we have, by (25) and (26), 


_ Aha 5884 4) eps 


r= 0.202 x 0.6745 = 0”.136 
and eonsequently, by (23) and (24), or (27), 


fr é mrs 
ey = 0202 _ 9.082, r, — 2188 _ on ogg 
Vv (40) 
That is, the probable error of a single observation was 0/’.136, 
and that of the final result z, = 39’’.808 was only 07.022. 


18. The preceding method of finding the probable error from 
the squares of the residuals is that which is most commonly 
employed ; but when the number of observations is very great, 
it is desirable to abridge the labor, if possible. A sufficient 
approximation can be obtained by the use of the first powers of 
the residuals as follows. 

The number of observations being very great, we shall pro- 
bably have as many positive as negative residuals. If 2’, v’, 
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v/’,.. are the positive and »,, v,, v,... the negative residuals, 
and if the true value of zx is z,-+ 0, the true errors will be 
v’ — 0, vr!’ —d,v'’ —d...., and — v, —d,—v, — 6, —v, —4,..... 
If they are all taken with the positive sign only, the errors are, there- 
fore, 


v’ — 6, vv’ — 6," — d,.... and v, + 46, v, + 6,0, +4,..... 


the mean of which, upon the hypothesis of an equal number of 
positive and negative residuals, is the same as that of the series 


U " nr 
v,vU » VU eete Vy» Vyy Vg see 


Hence, denoting the sum of the numerical values of the residuals 
by [v], and the mean of the actual crrors by 7, as in Art. 15, we 
have 


_ 2] 
Tm 
and hence, by (20), 
r = 0.8453 [22 * (98) 
m 
and consequently, also, by (22), 
, e = 1.2533 i] * (29) 


In the example of the preceding article we find the mean of the 
residuals taken with the positive sign to be 0/7.1555, which by 
(28) gives r = 0/7.1555 X 0.8453 == 0.131, which is perhaps a 
sufficient approximation to the value found above. In this 
example, however, we have 22 positive residuals, 17 negative 
ones, and 1 zero: so that the hypothesis upon which the formula 
(28) was founded is not strictly applicable. In a larger number 
of observations we should expect a closer agreement with the 
hypothesis, and more accordant results. 

We may, however, employ the first powers of the residuals 
more strictly according to the theory of probabilities. In a 
limited series cach residual is to be regarded as liable to a pro- 
bable error r’, and their mean is to be regarded as the mean of 
the errors of the residuals themselves, rather than as the mean 
of the errors of the observations. Hence the formula 


? — 0.9458 LY 
™m 
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gives the probable error of a residual. The relation between 
r’ and r (= the probable error of an observed quantity n) may be 
found as follows. Each observed 2 may be supposed to be ‘the 
result of observing the mean quantity xz, increased by an ob- 
served error v. The probable error of n = xz, + v is, therefore 
(by a principle hereafter to be proved), 


r= (te + ry=V(= Ae ”) 


whence 
; m 
ocd \ m—1 
or 
v 
— 0.8453 — ~ a 
Ce ny @) 


which agrees with the formula given by CO. A. F. PetErs.* Ac- | 
cording to this formula, we find in the above example r = 0/’.183. 


DETERMINATION OF THE MEAN AND PROBABLE ERRORS OF FUNCTIONS 
OF INDEPENDENT OBSERVED QUANTITIES. 


19. Suppose, first, the most simple function of two independ- 
ent observed quantitics x and z,, namely, their sum or difference 


Ae aes, 


and let the given mean errors of z and z, bee ande,. Although 
the number of observations by which zx and x, have been found 
liay not be given, we may assume it to have been any large 
nuniber m, and the same for cach of the quantities; the degrees 
a,” precision of the two series being inversely proportional to ¢ 
and ¢,. The true errors of the assumed observations may be 


assumed to be— 
fort dA AP ee ceeeuce 


fora Ags yA sece ws 
and the errors of Y, consequently, 
Ata, AeA st dj",..... 
Denoting the mean error of XY by E, we have, by the definition, 


mE? = (4 + 4)?-+ (4'+ 4)? + (47 + 4,"")* 5 ee 
= [44] +2 [44,] + [4,4,] 


' * Astron. Nach., Vol. XLIV. p. 32. 


Vou. II.—32 _ 
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In a great number of observations there must be as many posi. 
tive as negative products of the form 44,, and such that we shall 
probably have [44,] = 0; and since we also have més = [44], 
me, = [4,4,], this equation gives 


E? —_ 6? + e; (31) 
If we have 
A= x + XL, + Xs 


and the mean errors of x, z,, Z, are ¢, €, &, we have by the pre- 
ceding equation the mean error of x + 2, = 7/(e? + ¢,”), and by 
a second application of the same equation, considering x + 2, as 
a single quantity, the mean error of Y will be found by the 
formula 


E* =e? + 62+ e,? (81*) 
and the same principle may be thus extended to the algebraic 


sum of any number of observed quantities. 
In consequence of the constant relation (22), if r, 7, r,.... 


are the probable errors of x, x,, z,.... and #& the probable error 
of F—=zrt7,+2,..... , we shall have 
Ro=r+rtrit.... (32) 


EXAMPLE 1.—The zenith distance of a star observed in the 
meridian is 


¢ = 21° 17' 20”.3 with the mean error ¢ = 2”.3 
and the declination of the star is given 
é == 19° 30’ 14".8 with the mean error ¢, = 0.8 


Required the mean error F of the latitude of the place of obser- 
vation, found by the formula g = €+ 0. We have, by (81), 


E = y([(2.3)? + (0.8)"] = 2".44 


Hence 


gy = 40° 47’ 85”.1 with the mean error H = 2”.44 


ExaMP_e 2.—The latitude of a place has been found with the 
mean error ¢ = 0’’.25, and the meridian zenith distance of stars 
observed at that p'ace with a certain instrument has been found 
to be subject to the mean error e, = 0/’.62: what is the mean 
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error & of the declinations of the stars deduced by the formula 
d=o9—f? We have 


E'= y[(0.25)* + (0.62)"] = 0".67 
20. Let us next consider the function 
A=axr 


and suppose x has been observed with the mean error e, and a is 
a given constant. Every observation of x with the error + 4 
gives Y with the error + a4: so that the mean error of Y must be 


K= ae 


In general, by combining this with the preceding principle, af 
we have 
A =axr+a4,%,+4,%,+.... 


and if the mean errors of 2, 2, Z,.... are &, &, €,...., and # 
that of X, we shall have 


E? = ae? + are? + a,?e,? + ; a [a*e?] (33) 


and the same form may be used for probable errors. 


EXAMPLE.—As an example illustrating the application of both 
the preceding principles, suppose that in order to find the rate 
of a chronometer we find at the time ¢ its correction + 12” 13°.2 
with the mean error 0'.3, and at the time ?’ the correction 
-+ 12” 21°.4 with the same mean error 0°.3, and the interval t/ —é 
= 10 days. The rate in the whole interval is 


12" 2194 — 12" 13°.2 — + 82 
with the mean error, according to Art. 19, 
1/[(0.8)? + (0.3)*] = 0°.42 


The mean daily rate is then 
8.2 
ag 


with the mean error, according to Art. 20, 


0°42 == 0°.042 
10 
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, 21, If x, 2, z,.... are the several observed values of the 
same quantity, their arithmetical mean being 


m=— (+ H+m+...) 


and if r is the probable error of each observation, what is the 
probable error r, of z? By Art. 19, the probable error of the 
sumz+2%,+4,+....19 | 


Vr+rtr+..j)=Yn")=rym 


and the probable error of = of the sum is, by Art. 20, 


m ne vm mre 


as has been otherwise proved in Art. 16. 


22. Let us now take the gencral case in which X ig any fune. 
tion whatever of the observed quantities z, z,, x,.... expressed 
by 

MSP AL Gi Bay bao) 


Let the variables be expressed in the form 
ce=at+yr, =a t+ ny, Ly s= Ay Us, 16s 


a, a, %... being arbitrarily assumed very nearly equal to 
XY, Ly TZ... respectively, and such that 2’, z,’, x,’..... may 
be so small that their squares will be insensible. The given , 
mean errors ¢, €, €... may then be regarded as the mean 
errors Of x’, 2,',%,'.... The function Y developed by TayLor’s 
theorem is 


X=f (a, 4, +5 STEN tS ocr 


and the mean error of X will be that of the quantity 


= dX 
cor 2) +S Lys. 


vafZfosisfosifoen 6 
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or, if r, 7, 7... are the probable errors of x, z,, 7,..., and R 
that of 2, 


w—()e +(e \et(S yet. (34*) 


This formula is, indeed, but approximative, since we have 
neglected the terms involving the higher powers in the develop- 
ment of £; but the mean errors of these small terms will be in- 
sensible if we suppose that the errors ¢, ¢,, ¢,... are so small 
that the differences between the observed values z, 2,, 2,..: 
and the true values are of the same order as the quantities 
x', 2,', L,' -.., which will always be the case where proper care 
has been taken to reduce the accidental errors of observation to 
their smallest amount. If the given function is implicit, as 


0 =f (XK, x, x, x,.--) 


we should still by differentiation obtain the differential coefii- 
cients, and then find the mean error of & by (84). 


EXAMPLE.—The local apparent time at a place in latitude 
y == 38° 58’ 53’ was found (Vol. I. Art. 145) from the sun’s 
zenith distance © = 73° 12’ 25’, when the declination was 
8 = — 22° 50! 27’, to be t = 2* 47” 39.4. What is the probable 
error of this result, supposing the probable errors of the data 
to be— 


Probable error of g =r = 0".5 


éé c é6=7,=0 6 
of sf C=r—2 mi) 
The formula 
0 = — cos € + sin ¢ sin 6 + cosyg cos 6 cost 


expresses ¢ as an implicit function of yg, 0, and ¢. We find 
(Vol. I. Art. 35) 


dt 1 
dy G08 g tan A 
dt 1 
dé ~ con é tan q 
dt 1 


at cos ¢ sin A 
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where A is the azimuth and g the parallactic angle. We find 
from the data A = + 40° 1’, g = 32° 51’, whence 
dt dt dt 


~ —— 1.532, “~-1639, “—4420 
do , ds a | ears 


and the probable error of ¢ is, by (34*) 
R= (0.5 x 1.582)? + (0.6 x 1.680)? + (3.5 x 2.001)7] = 7.12 


or, in seconds of time, 
R = 0°.47 


23. To complete this branch of our subject, it is to be observed 
that the preceding demonstrations apply only to the case where 
the quantities entering into combination are independent; but 
when they are merely different functions of the same observed 
quantities, the above formule are incomplete. Let us suppose 
that we have XY and X’, different functions of the saméd observed 
quantities x, x,, Ly ...+) OF 


X =f (2, Ly ...-. ) 
PG on fi (2, Hyp Ry vee ) 


the mean errors of 2, 2,, 2,... being ¢, ¢, €,....; and&that we 
wish to find the mean error E of the function, 


Y —— FX, A’) 


If any single observation of 2, z,, X,.... 18 affected by an error 
0, 0,, d., .... respectively, the corresponding errors in X and 4’ 
will be— : 
Error in XY, 4 = aé + a8, + 4,8, +.... 
«OX, aad + als, + a/s,4.... 


in which a, a, @,....are the differential coefficients of , and 
a’, a,', a,/ .... the differential coefficients of .Y’, with reference 
tO X, X,, %,,.... The corresponding error in Y will be 


A" — AA + Ald’ 


in which 4 and A’ are the differential coefficients of Y with re- 
ference to £ and XY’. The square of the mean error # will be 
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the mean of the squares of all the values of 4’’ which result 
from all the possible values of 0, 0d,, 0,.... 
Substitujing the values of 4 and d’, we have 
A" = (Aa + Ala’) d + (Aa, + Ala!) 6,000. 


which we may briefly express as follows: 


A" = ad + 96, + 73,4+.... 


If the number of values of 4’’ is denoted by m, the mean of all 
the values of 4’? will be 


(47) __ x 4] 4p yl ae ,L; vd Bsn 


[69,] [o5,] 
+ 208 + Zor — = + 


In consequence of the various signs of 00,, 00,, &c., the mean 
value of each of these quantities will be zero; and the mean 
values of 0, 07, &c. are e*, «7, &c. ILence the formula becomes 


simply 
Et (Aa + A’a'jte?-+ (Aa, + Alaa? +... 
or 7 


Et = At(at? + ate? 4. at AM (att + ayes + «. YY (36) 
+ 2AA! (aa’e + a,ase2+.... 


To illustrate by a very simple example, let 
Aa 22 A'= 32 
aud suppose e = 0.1; then, to find the mean error # of 
Y=X+.2' 


we cannot take E = 7/ [(0.2)? + (0.8)?] as we should if X and 14’ 
were independent, but by the above formula we must take 


E = y/[(0.2)? + (0.8)°+ 223 x (0.1)7] = 0.5 


as in fact we find directly, in this simple case, by first substi- 
tuting in Y the values of Y and 1’, 
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WEIGHT OF OBSERVATIONS. 


24. Observations of the same kind are said to have the same 
or different weight according as they have the same or different 
mean (or probable) errors. We assume a priori that observations 
will have the same weight when they are made under precisely 
the same circumstances, including under this designation every 
thing that can affect the observations; but whether this condi- 
tion has in any case been realized can only be learned, a pos- 
teriori, from the mean errors revealed by the observations them- 
selves. 

In order to obtain a numerical expression of the weight, Ict 
us suppose all our observations to be compared with a standard 
fictitious observation the mean error of which is any assumed 
quantity ¢,. Let the actual observations be subject to the mean 
error e. [et it require a number p of standard observations to 
be combined in order to reduce the mean error of their arith- 
metical mean to that of an actual observation, that is, to €; or, 
according to (24), let 
e 


VP 


then one of our actual observations is as good, that is, has the 
same weight, as p standard observations, and the number p may 
be used to denote that weight. If, in like manner, other obser- 
vations of the same kind are subject to the mean error e’, and 
we have 


or pe Se* (36) 


| ipacocinad 


pie 
one of these observations has the weight of p’ standard observa- 
tions, and the weights of the observations of the two actual 
series may be compared by means of the numbers p and p’. 
The weight of the fictitious observation is here the unit of 
weight; but this unit is altogether arbitrary, since it is only the 
relative weights of actual determinations that are to be con- 
sidered. 

It follows immediately, since we have 


— eo? 


e) == pe? = p’e! 
or 


(37) 


| 
%1"s 


Bhs 
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that the weights of two observations are reciprocally proportional to the 
squares of their mean errors. 

The measure of precision (Art. 10) and the weight are to be 
distinguished from each other: the former varies inversely as 
the mean error, the latter inversely as the square of this crror. 


25. To jind the most probable mcan of a number of observations of 
different weights.—Let n’, n’’, n’’’.... be the given observed 
values; p’, p’’, p’’’.... their respective weights. By the pre- 
ceding definition of the weight, the quantity n’ may be considered 
as the mean of p’ observations of the weight unity, 7’ as the 
mean of p’’ observations of the weight unity, &e. We may, 
therefore, conceive the given series of observed quantities re- 
solved into a series of standard observations, all of equal weight, 
and then apply to the latter series the principle of the arithme- 
tical mean. The whole number of equivalent standard observa- 
tions will be p’+ p+ p’’”+.....; the sum of the p’ standard 
observations will be p’n’; the sum of the p’’ standard observa- 
tions will be p’’n’’, wes : hence the desired mean z, will be 


yy! an " yn ep sg 
Ly =: _pr+pn+p nr laa (38) 


pte" +p" +... 
or, more briefly, 
Geo 
[P] 


This formula shows that although the above demonstration 
implies that p’, p’’, p’’’ .... are whole numbers, yet any numbers, 
whole or fractional, may be used which are in the same propor- 
tion; for f being any arbitrary factor, whole or fractional, we 
may write for (88) the following: 


(38*) 


= Fp'n' + fp’'n" - + pet 
Sp’ + Sp" + fp" + - 


and then fp’, fp’’, fp'’.... may be regarded as the weights. 
The value of x, is here an arithmetical mean only in the con- 
ventional sense implied in the substitution of fictitious observa- 
tions with uniform weights for the given observations. It may 
be called the general mean, the probable mean or the mean by weights. 
The weight of this general mean, referred to the unit of p’, 
pl’, ....18 = pl + pl-+ pl’ +.... 
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The mean error of the general mean will be expressed by 


€ é 
6 == 
"  V(P +e + e+.) YEP 
where e, is the mean error corresponding to the unit of weight. 
If e, isnot given, we shall have to find it from the observations 


themselves. Taking the difference between x, and each of the 
given quantities, we have the residuals 


eee "on me 


If e’, e’’, e’’... are respectively the mean errors of n’, n’’, n’/"’,..., 
we shall have, as in Art. 17, 


ef — v'v’ + e? 
whence 
pe” — a? mass po'v’ + pe? 
and, in like manner, 


san yy” v’ + pe, 2 
= pry" 4 ple, 2 
&e. 


The number of given values n’,n’’... being =m, the sum of 
these equations is 


me = [pov] + [p] « 
which combined with the above value of «, gives 
pv] 


and consequently, also, 
= [pvv] 40 
' oh mail ad 


EXAMPLE.—Let us suppose that the observations of Saturn’s 
ring in Art. 17 had been given as in the following table, where 
the mean of the first seven observations of Art. 17 is given 
= 89/'.179 with the weight = 7, the mean of the next following 
four = 89/.285 with the weight = 4, &e. 
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7 39”.179| —0”.129 | .016641 1165 
4 285| —0O .028 529 21 
5 294! —0 .014 196 10 
4 407] +0 .099| 9801 892 
1 410! +0 .102 | 10404 104 
3 820| +0 .012 144 4 
8 877| +0 .069 | 4761 148 
4 310] +0 .002 4 0 
3 127} —0 181 | 32761 983 
6 


_6 448| +0 140 | 19600 1176 
[p] = 40 | z,= 39 .308 [pvv] = 3998 


Here the general mean x, found by (38) of course agrees with 
that found before. For the mean error corresponding to the 
unit of weight (which in this case is that of an observation as 
given in Art. 17), we have, by (89), since m = 10, 


é = v( a )= 0”.211 


and for the mean error of 2,, by (40), 


= w= (=~ 8998 on 0.038 


which agree sufficiently well with the former values. A perfect 
n.greement in the mean errors is not to be expected, since our 
formule are based upon the supposition that we have taken a 
sufficient number of observations to exhibit the several crrors 
to which they are subject in the proportion of their respective 
probabilities; and this would require a very large number of 
observations. 


26. In the application of the preceding formule, it must be 
observed that when the weights of different determinations of 
the same quantity are inferred from their mean errors, we must 
be certain that there are no constant errors (that is, constant 
during the observations which compose a single determination) 
before we can combine them together according to these weights, 
unless the constant errors are known to affect all the determina 
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tions equally and with the same sign. For example, if ten 
measures of the zenith distance of a star are made at one cul- 
mination, giving a mean error of 0/’.4, and five measures at 
another, giving a meun error of 0/’.8, the weights according to 
these errors would be as 4 to 1. But if it is known that the 
errors peculiar to a culmination (and affecting equally all the indi- 
vidual observations at that culmination) excved 1’’, it would be 
better to regard the observations as of the same weight, since 
there would be a greater probability of climinating such peculiar 
errors by taking the simple arithmetical mean. If, however, the 
observer, from considerations independent of the observations, 
can estimate the weight of determinations made under different 
circumstances, then it is evident that these weights will serve 
for the combination, if the mean accidental errors of the several 
determinations are sensibly equal. 

But if from the different circumstances we have deduced 
weights for the several determinations, and at the same time the 
mean errors (deduced from a discussion of the discrepancies of 
the observations composing each determination) are widely dif- 
ferent, it is not easy to assign any general rule for reducing the 
weights which shall not be subject to some exceptions. In such 
cases, practical observers and computers have resorted to em- 
pirical formuls, involving some arbitrary considerations, more or 
less plausible. 

In many cases we can proceed satisfactorily as follows. Let 


e = the myan accidental error of a single observation, 

4 == the mean error peculiar to a determination which rests 
upon m such observations, 

e = the total mean error of such a determination, 


then, e and 7 being supposed to be independent, we shall have 
e? 
e? — — -+ 7? (41) 
m 


If then 7 can be obtained from independent considerations, this 
formula wili give the value of e, and, consequently, the weight 
for each determination, and the combination may then be made 
by (88). For’ an example of a discussion according to these 
principles, see Voi. I, Art. 236. 
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INDIRECT OBSERVATIONS. 


27. I proceed now to the application of the method of least 
squares to the solution of the general problem of determining 
the most probable values of any number of unknown quantities 
of which the observed quantities are functions. The observa- 
tions are then said to be indirect. The particular case of direct 
observations, already considered, is, however, included in this 
general problem; being the case ‘in which the number of un- 
known quantities is reduced to one, and this one is directly 
observed. 

The general problem embraces two classes of problems, which 
must be distinguished from each other. In the first class, the 
unknown quantities are independent, in the sense that they are 
subject to no conditions except those established by the observa- 
tions: so that, before taking the observations, any assumed system 
of values of these quantities has the same probability as any 
other system. In the second class, there are assigned, a@ priori, 
certain conditions which the unknown quantities must satisfy at the 
same time that they satisfy (as nearly as possible) the conditions 
established by the observations. Thus, for example, if the three 
angles of a plane triangle are to be determined from observations 
of any kind, we have, a priori, the condition that the sum of 
these angles must be equal to two right angles, and all the 
systems of values which do not satisfy this condition are excluded 
at the outset. This class will be briefly considered hereafter, 
uider the head of “ conditioned observations ;’”’ but our attention 
will be chiefly directed to the first class, which includes most of 
the problems occurring in astronomical inquiries. 

Again, the equations which the observations are to satisfy may 
be linear or non-linear; the observed quantities may be explicit or 
implicit functions of the required quantities; but, for simplicity, 
we consider first the case of linear equations, to which all the 
others may always be reduced. 


EQUATIONS OF CONDITION FROM LINEAR FUNCTIONS. 


28. Let us suppose the equations between the known and 
unknown quantities are of the form 


ax + by + cz sees. +1=V 
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in which a, 6, ¢,....l are known quantities given by theory for 
each observation, V is the quantity observed, and 2, y, z-...are 
the quantities to be determined. For cach observation, we have 
a similar equation, and thus a system such as the following: 


ax +by +cz +....... +1’ —y' 

avn + by + c%z +....... +1" =y" 

ale + by SA 4+ "yn (42) 
&e. &e. 


the number of these equations being greater than that of the 
unknown quantities (Art. 6). If our observations were perfect, 
all these equations would be satisfied by the same system of 
values of z, y, z...; but, being imperfect, let MM’, M"’, M’"’........ 
denote the values obtained by observation for V’, V’’, V’”’..... 
When these values are substituted in the second members of (42), 
there will, in general, be no system of values of 2, y, Z.... which 
satisfies all the equations at the same time, and we can only 
determine that system which is rendered most probable by the 
observations. Jet us therefore denote by NV’, N’’, N’’.... the 
values which the first members of our equations obtain when 
any hypothetical or assumed system of valucs of 2, y, Z.... 18 
substituted in them; and put 


Pa ? , | ae ” ” Lt mr re 
v= N— MM, vy’ = N” — M", v — N Ms ae 


then v’, v’’, v'’’,...are the errors of the observations according 
to this hypothesis. Finaily, let us put 


n' — I’ — M’, n’'— |" — M", ni’ — J" — M"", ee 


then our equations may be thus expressed : 


ae +uUy tez4+....tn =v 

ax + b”y + e%: 4-0... +n" =v" ; 

ax | by + e"z —- Ju) de -- 7 — yf! (43) 
&e. &e. 


If our observations were perfect, we should be able to find 
values of x, y, z.... which would reduce all the quantities v’, v”’, 
v’’’....to zero. It is usual, therefore, to write zero in the second 
members: 

ax +by +ez +....+n =0 \ 

a’n 4+. 0"y +e%z +.... +n” =0 43 

act by 4 ecMz +i... tn" =0 ( ) 
&e. &c. 
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and these are called the equations of condition, since they express 
the conditions which the unknown quantities are required to 
satisfy as nearly as possible. We may, however, with more*igor 
regard (43) as our equations of condition, and treat them as 
expressing the general condition that the unknown quantities 
shall be such as to give the most probable system of crrors 
v', vw, yl! . a 

Now, according to Art. 11, the most probable system of values 
of x, y, Z....(and, consequently, the most probable system of 
errors) is that which makes the sum of the squares of the errors 
a minimum; thus, we are to reduce to a minimum the function 


[vv] = v'v! + ove" + oly" +i. 


Regarding [vv] as a function of the variables z, y, z...(which we 
must remember are here independent), the condition of minimum 
requires that its derivatives taken with reference to each variable 
shall each be zero; that is, 


d [vv] _, d{vv] _ 0 d{vv] _ 0 
Z 


dx dy d oe 

or 

ee + v" WP -+ yl” whe +....=0 
dx ax 
dv’ du" dy!" 

v— + vo’ — + 0" ----+....=0 
ae a a (44) 
dv! dy" dv” 

ae ” my SY oie ee 
Ca ge ge 
&e. 


(which we might have obtained directly from (10) by substituting 
y'd =: kA = kv, and dividing by the constant 4). But, by differ- 
entiating the equations (48) with reference to 2, y, Z.... succes- 
sively, we have 


p , , 
dv’ 0, dv’ = U', dv ae 
dx dy dz 
” nm 
dv _-q' du" =i dy" ae 
dx dy dz. 
&e. &e. &e. 


so that (44) are the same as the following: 
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a’ + aly" + allyl” -+ 1... 0 

bio’ + bo" + Ov!” +... = 0 

cul tly” + dl" +....=0 (44*) 
&e. 


The number of these equations is the same as that of the un- 
known quantities; and if we now substitute in them the valucs 
of v’, v’’, v!’... from (43), we have the final or, as we shall call 
them, the normal equations, which determine the most probable 
values of xz, y, 2.... 


NORMAL EQUATIONS. 


29. We see by (44*) that to form the first normal equation we 
multiply each of the equations of condition (43) or (48*) by the 
coeflicient of x in that equation, and then form the sum of all 
the equations thus multiplied. The resulting equation is called 
the normal equation in z.* The sum of the equations of condi- 
tion severally multiplicd by the coefficients of y is the normal 
equation in y, &&. To abbreviate the expression of these sums, 
we put 

[aa] —— ava’ a aa" -{- ea” ; 
[ab] =a’ + atl” 4 al 
[ac] = — we af al" ae al" aaa 

&e. &. 


then the normal equations are 


[wa] x + [ab] y + [ac] z 7 . + [an] = 0 


[ab] x + [66] y + [6c] = . + [bn] == 0 
, fac] x + [be] y + [oe] 24+... + fen] =0 (45) 
&c. &e. 


80. The formation of such normal equations is one of the 
most laborious parts of the computations involved in the method 
of least squares, especially when the number of cquations is very 
great.t It is important to have a means of verification, or 
“control,” to insure their accuracy, before proceeding with the 
next important process of climination. A very simple and 
effective control is the following. 


rE 


ee en ee 


ed 


* The “normal equation in z’’ is so called because it is the equation which deter- 
mines the most probavle value of x when the other variables are reduced to zero, Of 
when z is th. »nly unknown quantity; and so of the others. 

t This labor may be abridged by the use of Dr. CRELLE’s Rechentofeln, Berlin, 
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Form the sums of the coefficients of the unknown quantities 
in the several equations, namely, 


ad 4¥ te +... 

ato tel ti." 

Qi” ae pi 4 ol! 4+ ....55 gi" (46) 
&e. 


*® 


If we multiply each of these by its n, and add the products, we 
have 


[an] + [bn] + [en] 4+-.... = [sn] (AT) 


Also, multiplying cach of (46) by its a, and adding, then each 
by its 6, and adding, and so on, we have 


[aa] + [ab] + [ac] + .... = [as] 

[ab] + [6b] + [bc] +.... = [bs] 

[ac] + [bc] + [ec] +.... = [es] (48) 
&ec. 


The equations (47) must be satisfied when the absolute terms of 
the normal equations are correct, and (48) when the coefficients 
of the unknown quantities are corrcct. 


81. The normal equations will give determinate values of 
% Y, Z...., provided they are really independent. If, however, 
au’ two of them become identical by the multiplication of either 
of them by a constant, the number of independent equations 1s, 
in fact, one less than that of the unknown quantities, and the 
problem becomes indeterminate. This difficulty does not arise 
from the method by which the normal equations are formed, but 
from the nature of the given equations of condition. In any 
such case, additional observations are necessary, for which the 
coeflicients have such varied values as to lead to independent 
equations. Even when two equations cannot be reduced pre- 
cisely to a single one by the introduction of a constant factor, if 
they can be made very nearly identical, the problem is still prac- 
tically indeterminate. The indetermination will become evident 
in the actual climination in practice when any one of the un- 
known quantities comes out with so small a coefficient that small 
errors in the observations would greatly change this coefiicient. 
(See Art. 52.) 
Vou. IL.—83 
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82. By whatever method the elimination is performed, we 
shall necessarily arrive at the same final values of the unknown 
quantities; but, when the number of equations is considerable, 
the method of substitution, with Gauss’s convenient notation, is 
universally followed; but, for the present, leaving the reader to 
choose his method, I proceed to explain the principles by which 
the mean errors of the values of z, y, z....are determined. 


MEAN ERRORS AND WEIGHTS OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

33. Since we have put n’= l’ —M’, n" = l'—M", &e. (Art. 28), 
the mean error of n’,n’’,n’’’.... 18 also that of HM’, MM", M'",....; 
that is, the mean error of n’,n’’,n’’’.... 18 to be regarded as the 
mean error of an observation. If the climination of the normal 
equations were fully carried out, each unknown quantity would 
be finally expressed as a linear function of n’, n’’, n’’’,...., and the 
mean errors of the latter being given, those of the unknown 
quantities would follow by the principle of Art. 20. It results, 
however, from the symmetry of the normal equations that several 
forms may be obtained for computing directly the weights of the 
unknown quantities, and from thece weights the mean errors 
can afterwards be found. . 


34. First method of computing the weights of the unknown quantities. 
—For simplicity, let us first suppose all the observations to be 
of equal weight, or the mean errors of n’, n’’,n’’’ to be equal. 
Let de 

e == the mean error of an observation, 

« == the mean error of the value of x found from the normal 
equations, 
p,= the weight of the value of xz, the weight of an observa- 

tion being unity; 


then (Art. 24) 


Now, let us suppose the elimination to be performed by the ' 
method of indeterminate coefficients. Let the first equation of 
(45) be multiplied by Q, the second by Q’, the third by Q”, &c., 
and the products added. Then Ict the factors Q, Q’, Q”..-- 
(whose number is the same as that of the unknown quantities) 
be supposed to be determined so that in this final equation the 
coefficients of all the unknown quantities shall be zero, except 
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that of xz, which shall be unity. The conditions for determining 
these factors are, therefore, 


[aa] Q + [ab] @ + [ac] Q’-+....=1 

[ab] Q + [06] Q + [bc] Q’+....=0 

[ac] @ + De] @ + [oe] @"+....=0 (49) 
c. &e. 


and the final equation in z is 


x + [an] Q + [bn] Y + [on] Q’+....=0 (50) 

Comparing (45) and (49), we see that the coefficients of 
0, Y’, Y”.... are the same as those of z,y¥,z...., but that the 
absolute terms are — 1 in (49) instead of [an] in (45), and zero 
instead of [bn], [en], &c. Hence, if the elimination of (45) were 
carried out, and the values of 2, y, z.... determined in terms of 
n,n’, n’’’....,5 the values of Q, QY’, Q’’.... would be found from 
these by merely putting [an] = -- 1, and [bn] = [cn], &. = 0. 
This is also evident from (50). I shall now show that Q is the 
reciprocal of the required weight of z. 

The final value of z being a linear function of n’,n’’,n/”...., 
the equation (50) may be supposed to be developed in the form 


€ 
2 taln’ + an + an" +....=0 (51) 


in which @’, a!’,a’’’,.... are functions of a’,b’,....,@!", b”’,...., &e.; 
and these functions are immediatcly found by developing [an], 
[dnj, &v.. in (50); for we then have, by comparing the coefficients 
ct (50) and (81), 

oa QU Y4e Qt 


a — a” ? + b” A -+- ‘ed oy” + er (52) 
a!’ — a”"e@ + OY + ‘hl Q” + Sas 
&e. &e. 


Multiplying cach of these equations by its a, and adding all the 
products, we obtain, — (49), 


a + aa ” -|- anal! Cay yeaa 1] 
Multiplying each of (52) by its b, and adding, we obtain, by (49), 
ba! + ba!" ot Bi a ge 0 


and so on for as many equations as there are unknown quantities. 
These relations are briefly expressed thus: 


[aa] = 1 [ba] = 0 [ca] = 0, &e. (538) 
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If, then, each of (52) is multiplied by its a, and the results are 
added, we find, by (58), 


[oo] =a? + 07+ e841 ....= 9 (54) 


But, by Art. 20, when ¢ is the mean error of each of the quan. 
tities n’/,n’’, n’’’,...., the mean error of x found by (51) is 


e =e |/[aa] 
Hence Ms 
a | ss 
| [aa] §=Q ( ) 


as was to be proved. 

Ifence we have a first method of finding the weights. In the 
first normal equation write —1 for the absolute term [an], and in the 
other equations zero for each of the absolute terms [bn], [en], &c.; the 
value of x then found from these equations will be the reciprocal of the 
weight of the value of x found by the general elimination. 

This rule is to be applied to cach of the unknown quantities 
in succession, so that the reciprocal of the weight of y is that 


value of y which will be found by putting [bn] =— 1, and 
[an] = [en] = &. = 0; the reciprocal of the weight of z is that 
value of z which will be found by putting [en] = — 1, and 


fan] = [bn], &. = 0; &e. 

It is evident, moreover, that although we have deduced the 
rule by the use of indeverminate multipliers, it must hold good 
whatever method of elimination is adopted. 


35. Second method of computing the weights of the unknown quan- 
tities.—If we write the normal equations thus, 


[aa] x + [ab] y + [ac] 2-+....-+ [an] = 

[ab] x + [bb] y + [be] 24....+ [bn] = 

[ac] x + MI y+ i ee aa [en] = C 
c. c. 


and perform the elimination, we shall obtain z, y,z.... in terms 
of [aa], [ab], &c., and of A, B, C, &c.; and if in the general values 
thus found we make A = B= C, &c. = 0, these values will be 
reduced to these which would be found by carrying out the 
elimination with zero in the second members of the normal 
equations. If we suppose the elimination performed by means 
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of the indeterminate factors Q, Q’, Q’’.... already employed, the 
final equation for determining z will be 


x + [an}Q + [bn] Q + [cn] Q’+....=Q4 +0B4Q'C+.... 


where the coefficient of A is the reciprocal of the required weight 
of x. But, whatever method of climination is employed, the 
coefficient of A in this general value of z will necessarily be the 
same; and hence we derive the second method of determining 
the weights: Write A, B, C, &c., instead of 0, in the second members 
of the normal equations, and carry out the elimination (by any method 
at pleasure); then the final values of x, y, z.... are those terms in the 
general values which are independent of A, B, C....; the weight of x 
is the reciprocal of the coefficient of A in the general value of x; the 
weight of y is the reciprocal of the coefficient of B in the general value 
of y; &e. 


86. Third method of computing the weights of the unknown quantities. 
—Let us suppose the elimination to be performed by the method 
of substitution, still retaining A, B, C....in the second members, 
as in the preceding article. The final equation in 2, according 
to this method, is found by substituting in the first normal equa- 
tion the values of y, z.... given by the other equations. These 
substitutions do not affect the coefficient of A, which remains 
unity, so long as no reduction is made after the substitutions. 
Thus, the final equation in z is of the form 


Rx: T+ A + terms in B, C,.... 


it which 7’ is the sum of all the absolute quantities resulting 
from the substitution, and is a function of [aa], [ab],....[an]. 
Hence the value of x is 


4 A ; 
t=] + Perms in B, C,.... 


in which =A is the final value of x which results when A= B 


= (C....== 0, and = is necessarily the quantity denoted by Q in 


the preceding articles. Therefore R is the weight of z, and 
hence we have a third method of finding the weights: Let the first 
normal equation (the equation in x, Art. 29) be taken as the final 
equation for determining x, and substitute in it the values of y, Z....™m 
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terms of x as found from the remaining equations ; then, before freeing 
the equation of fractions or introducing any reduction factor, the coeffi. 
cient of x in this equation is the weight of the value of x. In the same 
manner, substitute in the second normal equation (the equation in y) 
the values of x, z.... in terms of y as found from the other equa- 
tions; the coefficient of y is then the weight of the value of y; and so 
proceed for each unknown quantity. 

According to this method we determine each unknown quan- 
tity, together with its weight, by a separate elimination carried 
through all the equations, in each case changing the order of 
elimination, until every unknown quantity has been made to 
come out the last. The algorithm of this process, with Gauss’s 
convenient system of notation, will be given hereafter (Art. 45). 


37. To find the mean error of observation.—The weight of x being 
found, we have the ratio of ¢, to e, but we have yet to determine 
e, which, in general, cannot be assigned a priori, but must be 
deduced a posteriori, that is, from the observations,and conse- 
quently from the equations of condition. The residualsv’,v’’,v’”’...., 
in (43), are those which result when the most probable values of 
Z,¥, Z.... (namely, those resulting from the normab equations) 
are substituted in the first members. Thi actual or érue errors 
(Art. 17) of observation are, however, those values of the first 
members of (48) which result when the frue values of 2, y, z, 
are substituted. 

Let x + az, y + ay, z + az,.... be the true values which, sub- 
stituted in the equations of condition, give the true residuals 
u’,u’,u’’’....; 80 that we have 


a’ (x + ax) +0 (y+ ay) +e (24 a2) +....0 = 
Oe ee) aa anes =e. ae 
al"(x + AL) es + Ay) 4+ e"(2 +. Pu +.. nl!’ — y!" ¢ 

C Cc 


If these equations be multiplied by a’,a’’,a’”’...., respectively, 
the sum of the products is 


[aa] x + [ably + [ac]z +....+ [an] } = [au] 
+ [aa] ax + [ab] ay + [ac] az +.... 


which by the first of (45) is reduced to 
jaa] ax + [ab] ay + [ac] az +....— [au] = 0 
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In the same manner, multiplying each of the equations (56) by 
its b, c, &c., successively, we form the other equations of the 
following group: 


[aa] Ax +- [ab] ay + [ac] az as [au] — 0 


[ab] ax + [bb] ay + [be] az +....— [bu] = 0 57 
[ac] ax : [be] ay + [cc] az +....— [cu] =0 (57) 
&e. &e. 


These being of the same form as the normal equations (45), we 
see that the value of az resulting from them will be of the. same 
form as that of x resulting from (45), with only the substitution 
of — u for n: hence, by (51), 


AX —a ly! eee hs | de a | (58) 


Again, multiplying (56) by v’, v’’, v’’’...., respectively, the sum 
of the products is, by (44*), reduced to . 


[un] = [vu] 
and in the same manner, from (48), 
° . [en] = [v0] 
whence 
[vu] = [vv] = [vn] (59) 


The sum of the products obtained by multiplying the equations 
(43) respectively by w’, u’’,u/’’....18 


[au] x + [bu] y + [cu] z-+....+ [nu] = [vu] = [vz] 
and from (56), in the same manner, 


[auJx + [bu]jy + [cu]z oe ee ee 
+ [au] ax -+ [bu] ay + [cu] 42 -+.... 


which two equations give 
[uu] = [vv] + [au] ax + [bu] ay + [cu] a2 -+.... (60) 


Now, [uu] being the sum of the squares of the true errors of the 
observations, its value is, as in Art. 17, = mee, if we put 


m == the number of observations, 
== the number of equations of condition. 
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Consequently, if we could assume az, ay.... to vanish, we should 
have 


__ [vr] 
ar a 


and this will usually give a close approximation to the value of 
e, but it will give the true value only in the exceedingly impro- 
bable case in which the values of z, y, z.... are absolutely true, 
whereas they are to be regarded only as the most probable ones 
furnished by the observations. This formula, then, must always 
give too small a value of ¢, since it ascribes too high a degree of 
precision to the observations. We must, therefore, add to [vr] 
the quantities [aw] az, [bu] ay, &c., as in (60); but, as we cannot 
assign any other than approximate values of these quantities, let 
us assume for them their mean values as found by the theory of 
mean errors. The mean value of [av] az will be found by mul. 
tiplying together 


[au] — q'y! + ay” A aly!" +... , 


observing that the errors wu’, u’’,u’’’...., when we consider only 
their mean values, are to be regarded as having the double sign 
+; 80 that the mean value of the product will contain only the 
terms a’a’u’u’, a’’al’u’’u’’, &. Ilence we take 


[au] Ax = a’a’u'u! + Qe ul'y" + a al aly!" 


and substituting in this the mean value of u’u’, u’’w’’, &., which 
in each case is ee, we have 


[au] ax = (a'a' + aa" + ala" +....) ee 
or, finally, by (53), 


[au] Ax = ¢€e 


In the same manner, it must follow that ce is the mean value of 
each of the terms [bu] ay, [cu] az, &c. If then we put 


» =: the number of unknown quantities, 


the equation (60) becomes 


mee == [vv] + pee 
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whence 


_ = (0 


 mM—p m— ps (61) 


It is to be observed that when there is but one unknown 
quantity, or # = 1, this general form is reduced to the simple 
one (25), already given for direct observations. 

Finally, p,, p,, Py»... denoting the weights of z, y, z... found 
by any of the preceding methods, we have 


. € 
ae e == ——, ke. 62 
VP y V Pp, ( ) 
88. Exampire.—Let us suppose the following very simple equa- 
tions of condition to be given :* 


3x2 4- 2y — 5z— 5=—0 
4x -+- y+ 4z—21=—0 
— x-+ 3y + 82 —lt+=0 


{f but the first three of these equations had been given, the 


problem would have been determinate. We should find from 


23 13 


them z = PVH Pe=F7 and we should have to accept these 


values as final ones, with no means of judging of their accuracy, 
or of that of the observations upon which the equations are sup- 
posed to depend. A fourth observation having given us our 
fourth equation, we find that the values of 2, y, z derived from 
the first three will not satisfy it, for when they are substituted in 


it the first member becomes — 7 instead of zero. If we deter- 


mine the values of x, y, and z from any three of the equations, 
and substitute these values in the fourth, we shall find a residual. 
Kach one of the four systems of values of the unknown quantities 
thus found satisfies three equations exactly, and the fourth 
approximately; but, all the observations being subject to error, 
the most probable system of values can seldom satisfy any one 
of the equations exactly. Hence the necessity of a principle of 
computation which shall lead as directly as possible to such a 
probable system of values; and this principle is furnished by the 
method of least squares. 

ec cen 2 as a a ie 


* Gauss, Theoria Motus, Art. 184. 
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We are, then, by Art. 29, to deduce from these fout equations 
three normal equations, and the values of x, y, z which exactly 
satisfy these are to be regarded as the most probable values. 

To form the first normal equation, we multiply the first of the 
above equations of condition by 1 (~a’), the second by 3(—a"’), 
the third by 4(=a’”’), and the fourth by — 1 (=a), and add the 
products. We thus find [aa] = 27, [ab] = 6, [ac] = 0, and 
[an] = — 88. 

To form the second normal, equation, we multiply the first 
equation of gondition by — 1 (= 6’), the second by 2 (= 6”), the 
third by 1 (= 6’), and the fourth by 8 (= 6"), and add the pro- 
ducts. We thus find [ab] = 6, [60] = 15, [bc] =1, [bn] = — T0. 

The third normal equation is formed by multiplying the first 
equation of condition by 2 (= e’), the second by — 5 (== e’’), the 
third by 4 (= e’’’), and the fourth by 3 (= ec”), and adding the 
products. We find [ac] = 0, [bc] = 1, [ce] = 54, [en] = — 107. 

Hence our normal equations are 


62+ lby4- 2— 70=—0 


the solution of which gives, as the most probable values, 


_ 49154 479 
19899 
_ 2617 _ gay 
737 
__ 12707 — 1916 
~ 6633. 


In order to determine the mean, and hence also the probable. 
errors of these values, let us first determine their weights accord- 
ing to the preceding methods. 

First. By the method of Art. 34, we first write — 1,0,0, for 
the absolute terms of the three normal equations, and we have 
the three equations for determining the weight of z, 


Qe’ + by — 1=0 
6x’ + by + 2 =0 
y + 542’ = 0 


in which accents are employed to distinguish the particular 
values from the above general ones. These give 
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_ 809 
19899 


which is the reciprocal of the required weight. Hence, 


19899 
__ 19899 __ 94.59 
Pa 909 : 


In a similar manner, to find the weight of y, we take the 
equations 


27x" + 6y" — 0 
6x" 4+ 15y"+ 27—1=0 
y+ 5427 = 0 
and find 
w _ 4 
737 
whence 


And to find the weight of z, the equations 


27x!" at 6y/” — 0) 
6a" +. 15y'”" + Zn — 0 
y” + 542” —1=0 
vrhich give 
UL 41 
9211 
and 


p, = 22th __ 53.927 
m1 


Secondly. By the method of Art. 35, we write our normal 
equations thus: 
212 + by — 88=A 
62+ 1by+ 2z2— 70=—8 
y + 542 —107 = C 


and, carrying out the elimination as if A, B, and C' were known 
quantities, we find 


19899 x = 49154 + (809)A—324 B+ 60 
737y = 2617 — 12 A+(54)B— C 
66382 — 12707 + 2A— 9 B+ (123)C 
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and, therefore, 


eee ——— with the weight p, = oe, 

~~ 19899 809 
pumas 2617 6c ée é¢ ae) 737 
187 Py Sa 
— 12707 &¢ 6c é¢ cet 6633 
—~ 6633 P= 193 


the same as by the first method. 

Thirdly. By the method of Art. 86, to find z and its weight 
we climinate y and z from the equation in z (the first normal 
equation) by means of the other equations, employing successive 
substitutions. The last normal equation gives 

1 107 


se o> —— 
o4 54 


which being substituted in the second gives 


ene Ty _ 3673 —'9 s 


BA 
The value of y from this, namely, 
__ B24 3673 
ee aT Pee 
809 809 


being substituted in the first normal equation, and no reduction 


being made, gives 
19899 49154 
ee 
809 809 
where the coefficient of x is the weight, and the value of x is the 
same as before found. 
To find y and its weight, we make the second the final equa- 
tion. From the first and third we find 


6 
t= — a Y + 57 
107 
= — gy te 
which substituted in the second give 
737-2617 _y 
ot BE = 


where the coefficient of y is its weight, 
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Finally, to find 2 with its weight, we make the third normal 
equation the final one. From the first two we find 


9 454 
¥=— 193 * + jo8 
which substituted in the third gives 
6633 12707 
ie ee ee) 
123 123 
where the coefficient of z is its weight, and its value is the samo 
as was before found. 

By a little attention, it will be perceived that the three methods 
involve essentially the same numerical operations. 

We are next to find the mean errors of x, y, and z; for which 
purpose we must first find the mean crror of an observation, 
assuming here, for the sake of illustration, that the absolute terms 
of the given equations of condition are the observed quantities, 
and that they are subject to the same mean crror. Substituting 
in these equations the above found values of z, y, and 2, we 
obtain the residuals as follows : 


No. v TD) 
1 — 0.249 0.0620 
2 — 0.068 .0046 
3 -+ 0.095 .0090 
4 — 0.069 0048 _ 


m=:4,4==38, [vv] = 0.0804 
[7] _ 9.0804 
Mm — pL 


{Tence, by (61), 
e — V 0.0804 === 0.284 


which is the mean crror of an observation, so far as this error 
can be inferred from so small a number of observations. (See 
the next article.) Consequently, the mean errors of 7, y, and z 


are as follows: 
¢ 


é = iy = 0.057 


V £2 
é 
pet 077 
'  V~P, 


é€ 
— VP, 
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Multiplying these errors by the constant 0.6745, we shall have 
(Art. 15) the probable errors as follows: 


Probable error of an observation — 0.192 


« eg — 0.088 
«“ a, — 0.052 
“ “og — 0.026 


39. It has already been remarked in the foregoing pages, and 
the remark is especially important in the present connection, 
that the method of least squares supposes in general a great 
number of observations to have been taken, or a number suffi, 
ciently great to determine approximately the errors to which the 
observations are liable. Theorctically, the greater the number 
of observations the more nearly will the series of residuals ex- 
press the scrics of actual errors, and, consequently, the more 
correct will be the value of ¢ inferred from these residuals. Jn 
practice, therefore, no dependence should be placed upon the 
mean or probable errors deduced from go small a number of 
observations as we have employed, for the sake of brevity and 
clearness, in the preceding example. Nevertheless, the method 
is, even in this case, the best adapted for determining the most 
probable values of the unknown quantitics deducible from the 
given observations, and also their relative degree of precision. 
Thus, in this example, the degrees of precision (denoted by A, 
Art. 10) of z, y, and z, being inversely proportional to the mean 
errors, or directly proportional to the square roots of the weights, 
are nearly as the numbers 5, 3.7, and 7.8, so that from the four 
given observations z is about twice as accurately found as y, 
while the precision of xz falls between that of y and z. But we 
can place but little dependence upon the result which assigns 
0.284 as the mean error of observation, and 0.057, 0.077, 0.039 
as the mean errors of x, y, and z, because this result is derived 
from too small a number of observations. 


EQUATIONS OF CONDITION FROM NON-LINEAR FUNCTIONS. 

40. Let the relation between the observed quantities V’, V”, 

v'”’....and the unknown quantities Y, Y, Z.... be, for the ob- 
servations severally, 

fi (V', SY.B....d) = 0 

f"(V", X,Y, Z,..... £25) 


SCV", XL By eis — 0 (63) 
&e. 
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Let the values of V’, V”’, V’”’...., found by observation, be 
M’, M", M'’.... These ‘values being substituted, we shall 
have the equations 


f' (mM, X,Y,Z,....) =0 

J" (M", X,Y,Z,....)=0 

f" (M"", X,Y, Z,....) =0 (64) 
: &e. 


from which the values of 1, Y, Z....are to be found. But, as 
we cannot effect the direct solution of these equations according 
to the method of least squares so long as they are not lincar, we 
resort to the following indirect process, by which linear equations 
of condition are formed. Let approximate values of X, Y, Z....be 
found, either by some independent method or from a sufficient 
number of the equations (64) treated by any suitable process, and 
denote these approximate values by X, Y,,4.... Let the most 
probable values be 


8 
A = X,4+ 2, Y=Y,+y, / iy ieee ae e 


then 2, y, z....are the corrections required to reduce our ap- 
proximate values to the most probable values; in other words, 
r, y, 2.... are the most probable corrections of the approximate 
values, and the method of least squares is now to be applied in 
filing these corrections. 

Substitute the approximate values 1%, Yo, 4...in (63), and 
find, by resolving the equations, the corresponding values of 
Vv’, V’.... which denote by V)’, Vj’’.... These will be func- 
tious which may be thus generally expressed : 


Vy =F" (LV Y----) 
Vo" = FB" (Ny Yay % ++) 
&e. 


Now, the values of V’, V’’.... which result when the most pro- 
bable values 44+ 2, Yt y, A+ 2 are substituted, and which 
are yet unknown, being denoted by NV’, N’’.... we have 


N =f (Xo + «4, Yo 4+- Y; Zy + 2.0.07 
NY = F"(X, +4, Vot ys 4+ tee) 
&e. 


and by Taytor’s Theorem, when we neglect the higher powers 
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of x, y,2.... which are supposed to be very small quantities, we 


have 
dV, 


ie a 
aX. e+ ot oy 
ae - av a ame, 
NV =V, dX, r+ — dy, “¥ + ay Zt ieeee 
&e. &e. 
dV" dV, d 


) » &e. are simply the values of the 


where 532 ay, ax © ay, ay, 


derivatives of V’, V’’. . found by differentiating (63) with 
reference to each of the Ganable and afterwards substituting 
Xo, Yo, Ke. for X, Y,.... &e. 

If now we denote the derivatives of V’, V’’.... with reference 
to X by a’, a’’....; their derivatives with reference to Y by 6’, 
6b” ....&ce.: so that 


=Vij/tadzxrtby +c¢z +.... 


NY =V + ale + OYy + lz +e... 
&e. &e. 
and then also put 
vy’ = N’— M’, vy’ == NV" — M", &e. 
Py V, re M", nn" — Vi" = M", &e. 


our equations become 


ax + dy oe or me 

ac + Oy feels +... $n" 

ax +- by -} os +. . + ee a oe 
ie ke. 


in which a’, b’... a’, 6”... n', n’’... are all known quantities; 
and v’, v’’.... are the residual errors of observation. These 
equations of condition are precisely like those already treated, 
and, being solved by the same method, give the most probable 
values of 2, y¥, Z...., and hence, also, the most probable valucs 
of X, Y, Z.... 

This process rests upon the assumption that the approximate 
values X,, Yo, 4... are already so nearly correct that the squares 
of x, y, z... may be neglected. But should the values found 
for x, y, 2... show that this assumption was not admissible, the 
een on is to he —— starting with the last found values 
X,+2,Y¥,+y,4+2... as the approximate values; and then 
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the corrections which these last require will generally be so small 
that their higher powers may be neglected without sensible error. 
Ilowever, should this still not be the casc, successive approxima- 
tions, commencing always with the last found values, will at 
length lead to values which require only corrections suitably 
small. 

Even when the given function is already linear, it is mostly 
expedient to follow the general method just given: namely, to 
substitute approximate values and form cquations of condition 
to determine their corrections. This reduces x, y, z... to small 
quantities, greatly simplifies the computations, and diminishes 
the chance of error. 


TREATMENT OF EQUATIONS OF CONDITION WHEN THE OBSERVATIONS 
HAVE DIFFERENT WEIGHTS. 


41. The process above explained assumes that all the observa. 
tions are subject to the same mean error, and hence are all of 
the same weight. The more general case, in which the obser- 
vations are of different weights, is easily reduced to this simple 
case. For, let 


ax+by+tez+....4 0 = 0 


be an equation of condition of the weight p’; that is, one formed 
tor an observation of the weight yp’. The mean error of an ob- 
servation of the weight unity being ¢, the mean error of the 


e e e : € , 
actual observation, and, therefore, also of n’, is « = —!|- Hence 
p 


, V ee 
the mean error of 7’;/p! is, by Art. 20, equal to e’pp’, that is, 
equal toe, If, therefore, we multiply the equation by yp’, so 
that we have 


ap .ct+UYpy+eypet...tnyp=vver 


it becomes an equation in which the mean error of the absolute 
term is the mean error of an observation of the weight unity. 
Hence we have only to multiply cach equation of condition. by. 
the square root of its weight in order to reduce them all to the 
same unit of weight; after which the normal equations will be 
found as in other cases. 

The mean error of observation, found by (61) from the equa- 


tions of condition thus transformed, wil] be that of an observa- 
Vou. IT.—34 
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tion of the weight unity, and the weights of the unknown quan. 
tities will come out with reference to the same unit. 


ELIMINATION OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES FROM THE NORMAL 
EQUATIONS BY THE METHOD OF SUBSTITUTION, ACCORDING TO 
GAUSS. 


42. By means of a peculiar notation proposed by Gauss, the 
elimination by substitution 1s carried on so as to preserve 
throughout the symmetry which exists in the normal equations. 
In order to explain this method, it will be expedient to suppose 
a limited number of unknown quantities. I shall take but four, 
but shall give the process in so general a form that it may readily 
be extended to any number. 

The unknown quantities will be denoted by 


x, y; 5) Ww, 
and their coefficients in the equations of condition by 
a, b, ¢, d. 


respectively, with sub-numerals denoting the number of the 
equation or observation upon which it depends, and by 


Ny Ng Nz, &C. 


the absolute terms of the Ist, 2d, 3d, &c. equations respectively: 
so that the m equations of condition (here supposed to be 
reduced to the same weight by Art. 41) will be 


ax +by +ez +dw +n, =0 
ax + by +¢2 +dw +n, = 0 
a,x + by +ez + dw +n, —0 (65) 


ac+bytez+dw+t+n_ =0 
and the four normal equations formed from these are 


[aa] x + [ab] y + [oc] z + [ad] w + [an] = 0 
[ab] x -+- [bb] y + [bc] z + [bd] w + [bn] = 0 (66) 
fac]x -+ [be] y + [cc] 2+ [cd] w + [en] = 0 
[ud] x -+ [bd] y + [cd] 2 + [dd] w + [dn] = 0 
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The value of x from the first equation is 

[ab] pe [ac] . _ [ad] _ [an] 

[ea]” ~ [aa] [aa)” ~ [aa] 


If this is substituted in the other three equations, we shall pre- 
serve the symmetry of the result by the following notation: 


[bb] 7 [ab] = [66.1] [dd] — os faa = = [dd.1] _ 


[aa 
[bc] — baa [ae] = [bc.1] [bn] — a [an] =~. [bn .1] 
[bd] — a [ad] = [bd.1] | [en] — a [an] = [en.1] 
[ec] — = be) == [cc.1] [dn] — = [an] = [dn.1] | 


[ced] — (2 [ad] = [cd.1] 


The three equations thus become 


[ob.1]y + [be.1] 2 + [bd.1] w + [bn.1] =0 
[be .1]y +[cc .1]2 + [ced.1]w + [nr.1] = 0 \ (67) 
[bd.1] y +[cd.1]z + [dd.1]w + [dn.1] = 0 


The presence of the numeral 1 is all that distinguishes these 
trom original normal equations in y, 2, and w. The elimination 
of y will, therofore, be effected in the same manner as that of z. 
Thia, from the first, we have 

[bc . 1) [bd 1} [bn .1] 


ace oe ee 


[bb.1]  [od.1] —‘([06.1] 


y= — 


the substitution of which in the other two equations leads to the 
following notation : 


[¢ec.1] — a [be.1] = [ce.2] | [en.1] — ea rbn.1] = [en 2] 
[ed 1] — “a 7 [bd.1] ==[ed.2] | Can.1] — aT (bn .1] = [dn.2] 


[dd.1] — ew [od.1]=(dd .2] | 
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and the resulting equations are 


[ce.2] 2 -+ [cd .2] w + [cn. 2] —0 i 68 
[cd.2]z + [dd.2}w + [dn.2] = 0 (68) 


From the first of these we have 


[ced.2] — [en. 2] 
[cc . 2] [ec . 2] 


which, substituted in the second, leads to the following notation : 


[ed . 2] 7 oy (ed. 2] _ 
[dd .2] — ae [ed . 2] = [dd.8] | [an.2] - oe [cn .2] = [dn.3] 
and the resulting equation is 
[dd .3] w + [dn.8] = 0 (69) 
whence 
22 i LOW 9] 
dd. 3] 


Having thus found w, we substitute its value in the first of (68), 
und deduce z. Then the values of z and w being substituted in 
the first of (67), we deduce y, and finally, substituting the values 
y, 2, and w in the first of (66), we deduce x. These latter substi- 
tutions are made in the numerical computation, but it is not 
necessary to write out nere the formule which result from the 
literal substitutions, as it would not facilitate the computation. 

Tt may be observed that all the auxiliaries [66.1], [bc .1], [ce. 2], 
&c., may be expressed by the gencral formula 


[*y- a] — ‘le [oy a) = [y-(# + 1] 


[ 
a, 8, y denoting any three letters, and » any numeral. 

For the convenience of reference, the final equations employed 
in the actual computation are brought together as follows, the 
coefficient of that unknown quantity which is found from each 
after the substitution of the values of the others being reduced 
to unity: 
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[ab] [ac] | [ad] [an] 


7+ faay¥ + faay** aay’ + faa} =° 
v4 fpates Bees iran [ 

+ teay”t [on] =° 

+ aaj ° 


As the number of unknown quantities increases, the number of 
auxiliaries to be found increases very rapidly. If we include the 
cocflicients and absolute terms of the normal cquations, the 
whole number of auxiliaries is shown in the following scheme :* 


Rae a ar a A NL 


No. a seeeeeae ve [1] 2) 3 | 4 4 | 5 | 6 7 ar 8 
No. of gicxiinrios tosuaasuauecacs - pou vo |3 2 | 7 7| 16 16 | 30 30 | 50 | 77 71 {112 {156 


43, For the purpose of verification, it is expedient to repeat 
the elimination in inverse order, commencing with the last 
normal equation and ending with the first, which will bring out z. 
It will not be necessary to write out the formule: for this inverse 
elimination, since when the form for computation has been once 
prepared, it suffices to place in it the coefficients of the normal 
equations in inverse order, and then to proceed with the numerti- 
cal uperations precisely as in the first elimination. The unknown 
quantities coming out in the first elimination in the order w, z, 
/, «, they will in the second come out in the order 2, y, Z, w. 

This inversion has also the advantage of giving the weights of 
all the anknown quantities with the greatest facility, as will 
hereafter he shown. 


44, A very complete final verification, or “ control,” is obtained 
as follows. Substitute the values of z, y, z, w in the equations of 
condition, and thus find the residuals ¥,, v,, 0,....U,, or the 
values which the first members assume. Form the sum 


POU Pe Pas + vv, +.---- + 0,0, 


* The number of auxiliaries will be in general, 


i(¢-+ 1) (é + 5) 
— 28 


Where ¢ denotes the number of unknown quantities. 
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which is also required in finding the mean error of observation 
by (61). Also form the following new auxiliaries: 


[nn] = n,n, + nn, + nn, + ..... + nn, 


[nn] — or == [nn.1] [nn . 2] — oe = [nn.3] 
[nn .1] — er = [nn.2] [nn .3} — ae = [nn . 4] 


then, if the whole computation, both of the normal equations 
themselves and of the subsequent climination, is correct, we 
must have 


To demonstrate this, we observe first that we have already, by (59), 
[vv] = [on] 


If now we go back to the equations of condition, and multiply 
each by its n, the sum of the products is 


[an] x + [bn] y + [en] 2+ [dn] » + [nn] = [vn] = [vv] 


If this equation be annexed as a fifth normal equation to the 
group (66), and the successive substitutions are made in it as in 
the others, beginning with z, it evidently becomes, successively, 


fon .1l] y + [en.1] 2 -+ [dn.1] w + [nn.1] = [vr] 
[en.2] 2 + [dn.2] w +- [nn.2} = [vv] 

[dn.3] w + [nn.3] = [vr] 

[nn .4] == [vv] 


which last is the same as (71). 


DETERMINATION OF THE WEIGHTS OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES 
WHEN THE ELIMINATION HAS BEEN EFFECTED BY THE METHOD OF 
SUBSTITUTION. 


45. By the general method explained in Art. 36, the elimina- 
tion would have to be performed as many times as there are 
unknown quantities. It is desirable to have more direct methods. 
When there are but four unknown quantities, we can find their 
weights from the auxiliaries occurring in two successive elimina- 
tions in inverse order. In the first elimination, according to the 
order a, 6, c, d, we find w by substitution in the last normai 
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equation, and, the coefficient of w being then [dd. 8], it follows, 
by Art. 36, that the weight of the value of w is 


Py = (dd.3] 


In the inverse elimination, in the order d, ¢, b, a, the coefficient 
of x in the final equation, which would be denoted by [aa. 8], 
will be the weight of z, or 


Pp, = [aa.3] 


Now, if a third elimination were carricd out in the order z, y, w, z, 
or a, 6, d, ¢ (the third normal equation now taking the last place), 
we should have the same auxiliaries as in the first elimination, 
so far as those denoted by the numerals 1 and 2; and the equa- 
tions (68) would still be the same, but in the following order: 


[dd.2] w + [cd.2] 2 + [dn.2] = 0 
[ed .2] w + [ec .2} 2 + [en.2] = 0 


The value of w given by the first of these is 


__ fed 2), _ [dn 2] 


~ [dd.2]° [dd 2] 


which, substituted in the second, gives for the coefficient of z, 


d.2 [ce . 2] 
[ce.3] = [ec.2] — = “4 fed.2] = [dd.3] x L dd.2] 
Tl.ercfore we have [ad.3} 
== [cc. 2] (dd. 2] 


In the fourth supposed elimination, in the order d, c, a, 6, the 
auxiliaries denoted by 1 and 2 would be the same as in our 
actually performed second elimination; but in the final equation 
in y we should have for the coefficient of y the quantity 

[bb.8] == [6).2] — 


2 [bb . 2] 
a 5 la .2] = [aa. 31x a] 2) 


[ad.: 


and, therefore, 


faa .3] 


P, —— [bb. 2] faa 2] 


Thus, when the elimination has been once inverted, we have 
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found the weights of two of the unknown quantities directly, 
and the weights of the other two in terms of the auxiliaries pre- 
viously used, and in a form adapted for logarithmic computation. 


46. In order to give the above method greater generality, so 
that the reader may be enabled to extend it to a greater number 
of unknown quantities, we remark that the product of the form 


P == [aa] [06.1] [cc.2] [dd.8]..... 


has the same value whatever order may be followed in the elimi- 
nation. This is the same as saying that it is a symmetrical func- 
tion of a, b, c,d... which is, consequently, not affected in value 
by the permutation of these letters.* Suppose, then, four orders 
of elimination, in which each unknown quantity in turn becomes 
the last, while the order of the remaining three quantities 
remains the same; and, to distinguish the auxiliaries which occur 
in cach elimination, Ict the letter which occurs in the last auxiliary 
be annexed to each of the others; the above constant product 
may thus be expressed in the following four forms: 


P = [aa], [bb.1],, [ce .2], [dd.3] 
== [aa], [bb.1), (dd .2], [ec .3] 
= [aa], [ce .1], [dd.2], [bb .3] 
== [bb], [ce.1], [dd.2], [aa.3] 


Now, it is evident that cach time a new unknown quantity is 
made the last, we do not change all the auxiliaries, but only 
those which involve the letter which has become the last in the 
new order. It is readily seen, therefore, that if we annex a letter 
to those auxiliarics only which have a different value from that 
which is denoted by the same symbol in the first elimination, we 
shall have, simply, 


P == [aa] [bb.1] [ee.2] [dd.3] 
[aa] [66.1] [dd.2] [ee .3] 
{aa] [ce.1] [dd.2], [bd . 3] 
[bb ] [cc. 1], [dd.2] [aa. 3] 


i eee 


tll ll 


* The quantity P is, in fact, nothing more than the common denominator of the 
values of z, y, z, w, when these values are reduced to functions of the known quan- 
tities and in the form of simple fractions; and this common denominator must evi- 
dently have the same value whatever order of elimination is followed. 
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from which we deduce 


— [dd.3] 
= _ [dd .3] 
Pp, = [ec .8] = [cc. 2]. rdd.2] 
p, = [bb 8] = [bb.1]. 42:7) [4-3] (72) 


[ce.1] [dd.2}, 
= [aa .3] men [aa]. (dd. 1] [ee. 2] (dd. 8] 


[bb] [ee . 1}, [dd. 2]. 


If this method is applied in the case of six unknown quantities, 
we shall in each of two eliminations have the we} ghts of three 
of the unknown quantities by computing cach time but one new 
auxiliary, and, therefore, the weights of all six when the second 
elimination is the inverse of the first. In the ease of but four 
unknown quantities, by inverting the elimination we can find 
the weights of z and y twice, and thus verify our work. 


47. If we have but three unknown quantities, the weights are 
determined at the same time with z, y, and z themselves, by a 
single climination in the order a, 6, ¢, in which z comes out first 
with the weight 

Pp, == Lee. 2] 


aul then y and z, with the weights 


_ a [cc . 2] 
p, = [bb-2] = [0.1]. 

_ Bh ow [bb.1] [ec.2] 
Pp, == [aa.2] == [aa]- [sb] [ee 1], 


in which 


[ee.1), = [ec] — vy c] 


INDEPENDENT DETERMINATION OF EACH UNKNOWN QUANTITY AND 
ITS WEIGHT, ACCORDING TO GAUSS. 


48. Let the four equations (70) be multiplicd respectively 
by 1, A’, A”, A’, and let these factors be determined by the 
condition that 3 in the sum of the products the coefficients of y, 
z, and w shall be zero. Also, let the last three equations of (70) 
be multiplied respectively by 1, B’, B’”’, and let these factors 
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be determined by the condition that in the sum of the products 
the coefficients of z and w shall be zero. Finally, let the last 
two equations of (70) be multiplied respectively by 1, C’”’, and 
let C’’’ be determined by the condition that in the sum of the 
products the coefficient of w shall be zero, The conditiens 
which determine these factors are then 


__ [ab] 
"= faay tT A 
_ [ac] |, [be.1] i, " 
ae [aa] T [bd.1] mc . 
[ad] [od. 1] [ed.2] ,, m 
0=—+ = A’ + -——= A" + A 
[aa] = [bb.1] 1 [ce .2] ci (73) 
o — bee. B" 
[bb.1] 
_ [od.1] | [ed-2] ay | pm 
[66 . 7 ree .2) en 
__ {ed. 2] mn 
~~ [ee .2] ae 


and the final values of x, y, z, w, in terms of these factors, are 
given as follows: 


_ [an] [bn. l] [cn.2] an [dn. 3] " 
[aa] [bb. 1] cota [ce . 2] oa (dd. 3] a 
— [on .1] [en. 2] " [dn . 3] my 
9 5 1] 7 [ec. 2° + rad.3]° 
< fen.2] , [an.3] “ 
ae s + gm 
~~ fee.2] ' [dd.3] 
__ [an 8] 
~ [dd . 3] 


49. As the equations (73) are above arranged, all the factors 
A are determined from the first system of three equations; the 
factors B from the second system of two equations, &c.; in each 
case, by successive substitution. This method then enables us 
to find each unknown quantity independently of the others. 

_ Another form may be given to the computation of the auxiliary 
factors. Since in the formation of the equations (74) we have 
regarded [an], [bn], [en], &c. as independent, we must still 5° 
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regard them when we invert the process and recompose the 
equations (70) from (74). If, then, we multiply the equations (74) 
espectively by 1 Lae] Lge] [ad] and add the ducts i d 
resp aa] [aa] [aa] products in or ” 
to recompose the first of (70), the coefficient of [an] will be raat 
put the cocfiicients of [bn . 1], [en. 2], &c. must severally be equal 
to zero. The same principle will apply when we recompose the 
second equation of (70) from the last three of (74), &c. Hence 


we have 


ona 4 I 


[aa] 

__ gn 4 [44] py , [ae] 
0= A" + faa?” + faa] 
_. 4m [a] pm [ac] ”"n [ad] 
0= ANT faa aay * faa) 
ine, OD cm 
-_ [bb. 1] 
— Bg LCN) Gn 4 Led 1) 
ae T Top.ay © T 166.1] 

m (ed 2] 


A. cording to this scheme, we first find A’, B’, C’”’ from the 
equations in which they occur singly; then, with these factors, 
we find the values of A’, B’”’, from the equations involving two 
fuctors. &e, 


50, Again, let us write the 8d, 5th, and 6th equations of (75) 
in the following order : 


m [ab] en [ac] mo [ad] — () 
eS laa] 1 faa] © taal 
Ud [be . 1] m [bd. 1) == 
7 fob. 1]” T Te] 
mw [ed . 2] —- 
ie [ec.2] ° 


Comparing these with the first three of (70), we at once infer 
that A’”’, B’’, C’"" are those values of x, ¥, 2, respectively, which 
we should obtain from our first three normal equations by putting 
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w= 1 and omitting the terms in 7; or, going back to (#6), that 
Al’, B’'', C’’ may be determined by the following conditions : 


[aa] A” + [ab] BY” + [ac] C'’’ + [ad] = 0 
[ab] A” + [bb] B’” + [bc] C'” + [bd] = 0 
[ac] A” + [be] B” + [ec] C’”’ + [ced] =0 
If now we multiply the normal equations (66) by A’, B’”’, C’", 
and 1, respectively, and add the products, the conditions just 
given will cause x, y, and z to disappear, and the resulting equa- 
tion in w must be identical* with (69): so that A’”’, B’’, C” 
must also satisfy the following condition: 


[an] A” + [bn] B” + [en] C” + [dn] = [dn.3] (76) 
The second and fourth equations of (75) being written as follows, 


wy L0Pl pe, [ee] 
. taal Fag is 


and compared with the first two of (70), we infer that A’, B” 
are those values of x and y which we obtain from the first two 
normal equations by putting z= 1, w = 0, and omitting the 
terms in nv; that is, A’’ and BD” must satisfy the conditions 


[aa] A” +- [ab] B” + [ac] = 0 
[ab] A” + [00] BY + [be] = 


Therefore, if we multiply the ferst three normal equations (66) by 
A”, B’’, 1, respectively, and add the products, z and y will dis- 
appear, and, the resulting equation being identical with the first 
of (68), we must also have 


[an] A” + [bn] BY + [en] = [en.2] (77) 
Lastly, it is evident that A’ must also satisfy the condition 
[an] A’ +- [én) = [bn .1] (78) 


From these relations we readily infer general formule for the 
weights of the unknown quantities. 


a ge ge a RS 


— 


* The equation (9) is the Inst normal equation, unchanged except by the substitu- 
tion of equivalents fur z, y, and z; and in the present article we eliminate z, y, and z 
by the use uf factors, but do not change the last normal equation, since we multiply 


it by unity. 
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According to Art. 34, the reciprocal of the weight of z is that 
value which we obtain for x if we put [an] == — 1 and [bn] = [cn] 


==[dn] = 0. But, under these conditions, the equations (76), 
(77), (78) give 


[dn.3] =— A”, [en.2] =—A", [bn. 1] =— A’ 

In order, therefore, that the value of xz given by the first equa- 
l 

tion of (74) may become —, we have only to substitute — A’”, 


— Al, — A’, —1, respectively, for [dn. 3], [en. 2], [bn. 1], [ar]. 
In the same manner, the weight of y being found by putting 
[on] = — 1 and [an] = [en] = [dn] = 0, we have to put 


([dn.8]=—B”", [cn.2]=—B", [tn.1]=—1 


in the second equation of (74), in order that we may put a for y 
For the weight of z we have to put . 
[dn.38] = — 0”, [cn.2] =—1 
in the third equation of (74), and > for 2. 
For the weight of w, we have to put 
[dn .3] = — 1 
in: the last equation of (74), and change w to — 


The final formulse for the weights are, therefore, 


1 1 AAD ANAM Amat 
“P, [aa] | [bb.1] ' [cc.2] ‘ [dd.3] 

1 1, BBY | RMB" 

Pp, [bb.1] [ce.2]  [dd.3] 

1 1 ono 79) 
“Pp,  [cc.2] | [dd.3] 

1 1 

Pp, [dd.3] 


MEAN ERROR OF A LINEAR FUNCTION OF THE QUANTITIES 2, ¥, 2, W. 
50. To find the mean error of the function — 


XL=fe+gy+hz+iw+t 


(80) 


when x, y, z, w are dependent upon the same observations. 
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The quantities z, y, z, w not being directly observed, their 
mean errors cannot be treated as independent, as was done in 
the case of directly observed quantities in Art. 22. We might 
proceed by the method of Art. 23; but, as we here suppose 
x, Y, 2, w to have been determined from the normal equations 
(66), we can obtain a more convenient method by the aid of the 
auxiliaries which have been introduced in the general climina- 
tion. The quantities x, y, z,w being functions of the directly 
observed quantities n’, n’’, n’’’,... the mean error of XY can be 
readily obtained by the principles of Art. 22, if we first reduce 
A to a function of these observed quantities. For this purpose, 
if the values of z, y, z, w deduced from (70) be substituted in_Y, 
we shall have an expression of the form 


X -=k, [an] + k, [bn.1] + ky [en.2] +k [dn.8] +1 (81) 


in which the coefficients k,, k,, },, #, are functions of [aa], [ab], 
&e. In order to determine these coeflicients, let us substitute in 
this expression the values of [an], [6n.1], &c. given by (70). We 
find 
A=—faajkx«— [abjky— [ac]kz— [ad] kw-+l 

— [bb.1]k,y — [be.1] kz — [bd. 1] kw 

— [ec.2] kz — [ed . 2] kw 

— (dd .3] kw 


which becomes identical with (80) by assuming 


[aa]i,= —f 

[ab] 4, + [66.1] 4, = —g | 9 
[ac }k, + [bc.1] k, + [ec. 2] k= —h (82) 
[ad] k, + [bd.1] k, + [cd.2] k, + [dd.8] ky = — i 


These equations fully determine the coefficients. We find 4, 
directly from the first, and then k,, 4, k,, by successive substitu- 
tions in the others. 

Now, to find the mean error of XY under the form (81), let the 
mean error of each of the observed quantities n’, n!’, n’’”’ .... be 
denoted by « (these observed quantities being supposed of equal 
weight, or, rather, the equations of condition being supposed to 
have been reduced to the same weight), and lct the correspond- 
ing mean errors of 


[an], [bn . 1), [en. 2], [dn .3], A, 
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be denoted by 
Ey Ey; E,, Ey (eX). 
Since we have 
[an] — a'n' as an" + al nl" 
we have, by Art. 22, 
E,? = [aa] e? 
Again, we have 


[bn.1] = [bn] — 7 tan] =) |(o — i) «)n] 


and hence 


ae (0B) 


=o (09) — FF can] + FE ta) 
= | [bb] — at (ab) 
— [bb.1] 2 
In a similar manner, we have, also, 
Hy? = [ec. 2] e, E,? = [dd.3]e 


The quantities x, y, z, w, being determined from the equations 
(70), their mean errors involve those of the quantities [an], [bn.1], 
[ca 2], [dx.3], precisely as if the latter had been independently 
ohsarvec quantities affected by the mean crrors just determined. 
‘fence also in (81) we regard [an], [bn.1], &c. as independent ; 
aid it then follows directly from the principles of Art. 22 that 
(eX) = kB? +k? B+ k2B2+ kek? 
or 


(eX)? == (k,? [aa] 4- k,2[bb.1] + k2[ec.2] + h,? [dd.3]) &? (88) 


ol. From the preceding article we may casily find the for- 
mule (74) and (79). The function XY becomes z when we assume 
f=lg=h=i=l=-0; oe then (81) gives z while (83) gives 


e,, and hence the weight =: - = 
c.. 


This hypothesis gives in (82) 
[aa] k, = —1; and the remaining equations of (82) are identical 
yee the first three of (78) if we put [66.1] k, == —A’, [ce.2] A, 

— A”, [dd.3]k,=— A’; and then (81) becomes identical with 
the first of (74), and (88) with the first of (79). In a similar 


manner we may deduce the remaining equations of (74) and (79). 
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ExaMpLeE.—In order to exhibit the numerical operations which 
the preceding method requires, in their proper order and within 
the limits of the page, I select an example involving but three 
unknown quantities. The following equations of condition were 
proposed by Gauss (Theoria Motus Corp. Coel., Art. 184) to illus- 
trate his method: 

(1) x—- yt2z= 8 
(2) 382+ 2y—5z=— 5 
(3) 4x” + yt4z—21 9. 
(4) —22 + 6y + 62 = 28 


of which the first three are supposed to have the weight unity, 
while the last has the weight }. Multiplying the last by y}= 4 
(Art. 41), the equations of condition, reduced to the same weight, 


are— 
(1) x— yt2z— 3=0 
(2) 8x -+2y—5z— 5=0 
(3) 427+ y+4z—21=—0 
(4) — x-+8y+ 8z—14=—0 , 


The next step is to form the coefficients [aa], [ab], &e., of the 
normal equations. In the present example this can be done very 
easily without the aid of logarithms; but, in order to exhibit the 
work usually required in practice, I shall give the forms for 
logarithmic computation. The sums of the coefficients of the 
unknown quantities will be employed as checks, according to 
Art. 30. Their logarithms, together with those of a, b, ¢, n, are 
given in tlie following table: 


log a log 6 loge log s | log n 


2 cere oe mn ee 


(1) | 0.00000 | n0.00000 | 0.30103 | 0.30103 | n0.47712 
(2) | 0.47712 | 0.80108 | n0.69897 | — n0.69897 
(3) | 0.60206 | 0.00000 | 0.60206 | 0.95424 | n1.82222 | 
(4) | n0.00000 | 0.47712 | 0.47712 | 0.69897 | 1.14613 


| mee a ome 


It is important, where many operations are to be performed, to 
write down no more figures than are necessary for the clear prose- 
cution of the work. Tlenee, in combining the preceding 
logarithms it will be fouud expedient to proceed as follows. 
Write each log « upon the lower edge of a slip of paper; then, 
placing this slip so that log a shall stand over log a, log 4, log ¢, 
&e., of the same horizontal line, in succession, add together the 
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two logarithms mentally, and, with the sum in the head, take from 
the logarithmic table the corresponding natural number (aa, ab, 
ac, as, or an), which place in a column appropriated for the pur- 
pose. Then write log 6 in the same manner, and form 88, be, bs, 
bn, and, so proceed to form all the coefficients of the normal 
equations, as in the following table: 


[aa] [ab] [ac] [as] fan] [bb] [be] 
+ {+][—-}+]—- J+ }-l4+yj-]4]4+4 7 - 
(i){ 1.0 1.0] 2.0 2.0 -| 8.0) 1.0 2.0 
(2) 9.0] 6.0 15.0 0.0 15.0 AA 10.0 
(3)} 16.0 4.0 16.0 36.0] - 84.0 1.0 4.0 
(4) 1.0 3.0 3.0) 5.07 14.0 9 9.0 
~~" 1 10.0] 4.0F18.0) 18.01F388.0F 5-0 Toto.” PF st0l 2.0 
+. 27.0] + 6.0 ~ Q.0 + 33.0 — 88.0 14 13.0 -+. 1.0 
[hs] [bn] [cc] [csf#* [cn] [sn] [nn] 
+. | — Fel —| +t Pt l opt | ee -f- — + 
(1) 2.0) 3.0 4.0] 4.0 6 6.0 9.0 
2)| 0.0 10.0} 25.0 0.0} 25.0 0.0 25.0 
ts} 9.0 21.0] 16.0] 36.0 84.0 189.¢1 441.0 
(4)] 15.0) 42.0) 9.0) 15.0 42.1 70.0) 196.0 
25.0) 2.0P 8.0] 73.0 55.0, O.0f 26.0182.017 0.00 2Ga.0F 7” 
+ 22.0 —- 70.0 |-]- 54.01 4- 55.0 — 107.0 -— 265.0 -| 671.0 


Having ascertained that the results satisfy the test equations 
(48), we can write out the normal equations as follows: 


272 + by — 8&8 0 
Ga+1ly+ z2- T70=0 
y + 542 — 107 =- 0 


We proeved to determine the values of 2, y, z, according to 
our gcneral formule, still carrying out the work with logarithms 
for the sake of illustration. ILere, again, system and concise- 
hess are indispensable. The whole computation is given below 
nearly in the form proposed by Encxe. This form corresponds 
to the group of equations (70). It. is divided into three principal 
compartments, corresponding, respectively, to the first three equa- 
tions of (79), each beginning one column farther to the right. In 
the first compartment the first line of numbers contains the values 
of [aa], [ab], &e., the second line their logarithms, and the third 
line the logarithms of the coctlicients of the first equation. The 
logarithms in this third line are formed by subtracting the first 


log. in the second line from each of the subsequent ones, for this 
VoL. II.—35 
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purpose writing the first logarithm upon the lower edge of a slip 
of paper. 

In the second compartment, the first ines contains the values 
of [66], [6c}, &c.; the second line, the quantities subtractive from 
these, according to the formule in Art. 42. To form these sub. 


tractive quantities, write the logarithm of nae (which is here 


9.84679) upon the lower edge of a slip of paper, and hold it sue- 
cessively over log [ab] and each of the subsequent logarithms in 
the same line; add the two logarithms mentally in each case, take 
the corresponding natural number from the logarithmic table, 
and write it in its place below. Subtracting these numbers, we 
have the values of [6).1], [be.1], &. The fourth line contains 
the logarithms of these quantities; the fifth, the logarithms of the 
coefficients of our second equation, formed by subtracting the 
first logarithm of the preceding line from each of the sibecodtut 
ones in that line. 

In the third compartment we have—first, the values of [cc], &c.; 
secondly, the values of the subtractive quantities formed from 
the last line of the first compartment as before; thirdly, the 
remainders which are the values of [ce.1], &e. The fourth line 
contains the values of the quantities which are subtractive from 
the preceding and are formed from the last line of the seeond 
compartment by adding the first logarithm of that line to the 
logarithm aediately: above it ail to each of the subsequent 
logarithms | in the same line; the fifth line contains the remain- 
ders whic are the values a [ee. 2], &e.; the sixth line, the loga- 
rithms of these; and the last line, the logarithms of the coefh- 
cients of our third equation. 

For control, we carry through the operations upon [as], [6s], 
&ec., precisely as upon the other quantities; and then, rccording 
to the arrangement of the scheme, we should have, if we have 
computed correctly, each sum containing s equal to the sum of 
the quantities on its left in the same line, together with those of 
the same order in a vertical column over the first number in this 
line. Thus, we must have, in the present case, 


[bs.1] =: [bb.1] + [be.1] [sn .1] = [bn.1) + [cn 1] 
[es.1] = [ee .1] + [be.1] [sn .2] = [en. 2] 
[cs .2] = [ce. 2] 


relations easily proved by means of the formule of Art. 42 com- 
bined with (48). 
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The columns [sn] and [nn] are added to the third compart- 
ment in order to form the quantity [nn.8], from which the mean 
error of observation is to be deduced, as will be shown hereafter. 


[aa] [ab} 


27.000 |-+ 6.000 
1.438136] 0.77815 
9.34679 


[as] [an] 


1.5185] 
0.08715 


n1.94448 


n0.51312 


[bb] 


_ 98.000 [be] [bs] [bn] 
0.000 }-- 15.000 |+4+ 1.000 {+ 22.000 | — 70.000 
+ 21,805 |-+ 1.883 0.000 |+4- 7.388 |--. 19.556 
— 66.695 |-- 18.667 |+ 1.000 | - 14.667 |— 50.444 
n1.82409] 1.18566] 0.00000) 1.16633] 1.70281 
log z = 0.39273 B.R043°)  OLO806T! n0.56715 


[cc] [cs] [en] [sv] | [nn] 


— 50.444 [+4 54.000 |-|- 55.000 |— 107.000] — 265.0001-4. 671.000 

+ 1.916 0.000 | 0.000 0.000|— 107,556; 4- 286,813 

— 48.528 | 4- 54.000 | 55.000 |— 107.000|— 157.445! 384.187 
n1.68599) + 0.073 | 41.073 |— 3.691] 54.135] 4 186.191 

log y = 9.55083] |- 58.927 [4 53.927 |— 103.309)/— 163.310/-| 197.996 


1.73181 n2.01414 {- 197.909 
log (— z) = n0.28233 [nn. 3] = -+- 0.087 


After z has been found, its value is substituted in the secona 
equation of (70), and y is deduced. Then, the values of y and z 
being substituted in the first equation, we find z. The numerical 
co.npttations are given above in the margin. 

‘hen, for the weights, by Art. 47, we have first to find the 
sdditional auxiliary 


[ce . 1], = [ce] — - [bc] 


and by the formuls of that article we have— 


[0b] [be] log [66.1] 1.13566 | log [ee. 2] aa) 
+ 15.000 |+4 1.000 [flog [65] —-1.17609| log [ec.1] 1.78289 


1.17609} — 0.00000 log [cc. 1]a _ 
aa BO a Ea ae ca na 


[ee] | 1.43136| 1.13566 | 1.73181 
+ 54.000 | 9.95957 | 9.99942 | log p, 
+. 0.067 9.99996 | 1.13508 
[ec. la] = -+- 53.933 | 1.39089 | log P, 
log p, 
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The final result is then 


x =+-+ 2.4702 with the weight 24.597 
y= + 3.5508 « “13.648 
z= +1.9157 « “58.927 


It only remains to substitute the values of z, y, and z in tho 
original equations of condition, to form the residuals v, and fro 
these to determine the mean error of observation. Since here 
there are but three unknown quantities, we have, by (71), 


[vv] == [nn.3] 


and hence the mean crror of an observation of the weight unity 
is, by (61), m being the number of cquations of condition, 


( [nn : 3] )— 0.295 


e=4/ m—3 


The direct computation of the residuals is, therefore, not necessary 
for determining ¢e: nevertheless, it is desirable in most cases ta 
resort to the direct substitution also, not only for a final veritica. 
tion, but in order to examine the several observations, and to 
obtain the data for rejecting any doubtful one by the use of 
Prtrce’s Criterion, to be given hereafter. This direct substitu- 
tion has already been carried out for this example on p. 525, 
where we have found [vv] == 0.0804, which agrees with the above 
value of [mn.3] as nearly as can be expected with the use of five- 
decimal lugarithms. 


52. It not unfrequently happens that one of the unknown 
quantities is such that the given observations cannot determine 
it with accuracy. For example, in the reduction of a number 
of observations of an eclipse, one of the unknown quantities 1s 4 
correction of the moon’s parallax; but, unless the places of ob- 
servation be remote from each other, the correction will be very 
uncertain, and this uncertainty will affect all the other quantities 
which enter into the equations of condition. In such a case, this 
unknown quantity will come out with a small coefficient, which 
of itself will reveal the existence of the uncertainty when it 13 
not otherwise anticipated. In order that this uncertainty may 
not affect those quantities which are well defined by the obser- 
vations, it is expedient to determine all the latter as functions of 
the uncertain quantity, which for that purpose must be made the 
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Jast in the elimination. Thus, with four unknown quantities 
Ly Yo 2 W, We proceed only as far as the auxiliaries denoted by 
the numeral 2; then, having found the factors A’, A”, Al’, BY", 


Bi", C'",” by (73) or (75), if we put 


,__ [an] [bn.1] ,, , [en.2] ,,, 

TO aay [66-1] + foo 2y 4 
,__ [bn.1] , [en.2] ,, 

—¥ = fia] t fee 73] 7 2) 
» __ [en. 2] 

— * = Tee 72] 


these will give the values of the unknown quantities which we 
should obtain from the first three normal equations if the last 
unknown quantity were disregarded or put -= 0. Then, by (74), 
the final values of z, y, z, as functions of the uncertain quantity 
w, will be 


re: :a a Aw 
y= y! ae Bw (85) 
22! of C"''w 


The values of x’, y’, 2’, will thus be well determined, and a sub- 
sequent independent determination of w will enable us to find 
the fini values of x, y, z.* 
Having found the weights of 2’, y’, 2’ (which is done as if they 
were the only quantities under consideration), and their mean 
errors €/. ¢€./,6,’, then, when the quantity w is afterwards found, 
‘te mean errors of the final values will be 
erat we ; 
oot Comey ” 
2 & w 

is we find from the equations (79), or by Art. 20. 


CONDITIONED OBSERVATIONS. 


53. In all that precedes, we have supposed that the severat 
quantities to be found by observation, either directly or indirectly, 
were independent of each other. Although they were required 
*to satisfy certain equations of condition as nearly as possible, yet 
they were so far independent that no contradiction was involved 
in supposing the values of one or more of them to be varied without 


rr ee ee. 


a 


a remem ee 8 ee 
en os | SO -_ ee —— 9 


a 


* For an example in which three unknown quantities are thus determined as 
functions of two uncertain quantities, see Vol. I. p. 540. 
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varying the others. By such variations we should obtain ‘sys. 
tems of values more or less probable, but all possible. 

There is a second class of problems, in which, besides the 
equations of condition which the unknown quantities are to 
satisfy approximatcly, there are also equations of condition which 
they must satisfy exactly: so that of all the systems of values 
which may be selected as approximaicly satisfying the first kind 
of equations, only those can be admitted as possible which satisfy 
exactly the equations of the second kind. The number of these 
rigorous equations of condition must be less than the number of 
unknown quantities; otherwise they would determine these 
quantities independently of all observations. These rigorous 
equations, then, may be satisfied by various possible systems of 
values, and we can therefore express the problem here to be con- 
sidered as follows: Of all the possible systems of valucs which exactly 
satisfy the rigorous equations of condition, to find the most probable, or 
that system which best satisfies the approximate equations of condition. 

The following are simple examples of conditioned observations. 
The sum of the three angles of a plane triangle must be 180°: so 
that if we observe each angle directiy, and the sum of the observed 
values differs from 180°, these values must be corrected so as to 
satisfy this condition. The sum of the angles of a spherical 
triangle must be 180°-+ spherical excess. The sum of all the 
angles around a point, or the sum of all the differences of azimuth 
observed at a station upon a round of objects in the horizon, must 
be 860°. 

The approximate conditions in these cases are expressed by 
the observations themselves; for the fina] values adopted must 
correspond as nearly as possible to the observed values. The 
corrections to be applied to the observed values are to be re- 
garded as residual errors with their signs changed ; and the soln- 
tion of our problem is involved in the following statement: Of 
all the systems of corrections which satisfy the rigorous equations, that 
system is to be received as the most probable in which the sum of the 
squares of the residuals in the approximate equations is a minimum. 

@ 

54. The general problvin as above stated may be reduced to 
that of unconditioned observations, already considered. For let 
us suppose the.2 are m’ rigorous equations of condition, and m 
unknov : quantities. From these m’ equations let the values of 
m’ unknoyvn quantities be obtained in terms of the remaining 
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m— m’ quantities, and let these valucs be substituted in all the 
approximate equations of condition; then there will be left in the 
jatter only m—m’ quantities, which may be treated as independ- 
ent, so that, the approximate equations being now solved by the 
inethod of least squares, we have the values of the m —- ni’ quan- 
tities, with which we then find the values of the first m’ quan- 
tities. This is a general solution of the problem; but it is not 
always the simplest in practice. I shall illustrate it by a simple 
example, before giving a method applicable to more complicated 
cases. 


ExaMpPLE.—At Pine Mount, a station of the U.S. Coast Survey, 
the angles between the surrounding stations 1, 2, 3, 4 were 
observed as follows: 


weight 
1.2 |Joscelyne—Deepwater......... 65° 11’ 52.500 | 3 
2.3 | Deepwater—Deakyne.......... 66 24 15 558) 38 
8.4 | Deakyne--- Burden............. 87 2 24.708} 8 
4.1 | Burden—Joscelyne............. 141 21 21.757!) «1 


There are here four unknown quantities subjected to the single 
rigorous condition that their sum must be 860°. But, instead of 
tuking the angles themselves as the unknown quantities, we shall 
assume approximate values of them, and regard the corrections 
wich they require as the unknown quantities. 
We assume 

1.2 | Joseclyre—Deepwater, 65° 11’ 52".5 + w 

2.3 | Deepwater-- Deakyne, 66 24 15 54 2 

38.4 | Deakyno— Burden, 87 2 24 7+ y 

4.1 | Burden—Joscclyne, 141 21 21 8-+2 


the sua of which must satisfy the condition 


859° 59’ 54.5 + w -L + y + 2 == 360° 
or 
wt ety ts —5"5 = 0 
The difference between the assumed value and the observed 
value in each case gives us a residual; and the approximate 
equations of coudition are, therefore, 


w —-0 == 0 
xz — 0.058 = 0 
¥y — 0.008 = () 
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We have here but one rigorous condition (vc m’=1), and to 
eliminate this we have only to find from it the value of one un- 
known quantity in terms of the others, and substitute it in the 
approximate equations of condition: thus, substituting the value 


w= —2—y—2+ 5.5 


our equations of condition, containing now three independent 
unknown quantities, are 


weight. 
—x“r%—y—z+5"5 —0 3 
ob —Q 053 — 0 3 
y — 0 003 — 0 3 
z—0 .048 — 0 1 


The normal equations, applying the weights, are then 
bx -+ 38y + 32 — 16.659 = 
3x2 + 6y + 32 — 16.509 = 0 ' 
8a +. By + 42 — 16.457 = 0 


which, being solved, give 


x == + 0.9675 

y= +0 9175 

z= +2 .7005 
whence also 

w= + 0.9145 


end the corrected values of the angles are 


1.2 | Joscelyne—Deepwater.......... 65° 11’ 538”.4145 
2.3 | Deepwater-—Deakyne........... 66 24 16 4675 
3.4) Deakyne—Burden............... 87 =2 26 6175 
4.1} Burden—Joscelyne.............. 141 21 24 .5005 


360 0 0 .0000 


56. When the number of unknown quantities is great, or when 
there are several rigorous conditions to be satisfied, the preceding 
method would lead to very tedious computations, since we are 
required to pe:torm two climinations, the first from our m’ 
rigorous equatic 1s to find the first m’ quantities in terms of the 
others, a1 the second from our normal equations involving all 
the remaining quantities. In order to obtain the general form 
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for a more condensed process, let the most probable values of a 
number (m) of directly observed quantities be 


v',V", V", &.... Vm 
Let the observed values be 


M', M", M"", &e.... Mm 


Let these observations have the weights 
Pp, Pp’, pu", &e....p™ 


Let the equations which the most probable values are required 
to satisfy rigorously be expressed by 


gaff" CVV" V3) =O 
ge CV ney ew 
gl" — fl" ( V", Vy", eee jas 0 (87) 
&e. 
and let 
m =— the number of these conditions. 


Let the most probable corrections of the observed values be 


IP oadl alll L, 
Vv >] Vv 3 Vv ] &e. eee ym 
so that 


V= M+, VSM" +0", VY = M" + 0", &e. 


Let the values of ¢’, g’’, g’”’... when the observed values are 
actiially substituted be n’, 2’, n/’... or 


yf’ (0, MW", M0", a0 
f" (WM, MM", MW", 2) = 2" 
tis ( M’, M", MM", . ) — 7" (88) 
&e. 
ly dg’ dg" dy" 
L ) Wy . . 10 ae ia _ ¥ ; Pees TC. 
et the differential coefficients ay ape & apr apa &e. be 
formed; substitute in them the values MW’, WM", A’... for V’, 
Vv", V''', and denote the resulting values by a’, a’, &e., 6’, 6”, 
&c.; that is, put 


dg’ __ Al dy’ " dg’ 


_ Alt 

7 ia cee | (a 
” ”" ” 

oo = J’, a a= Uf a == b!", &e. 

d we d nr dg!” 

<P =— i = c. —_—_—- = ore &e 


av ay = 
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These values of the differential coefficients will generally be suf- 
ficiently exact; but if WZ’, M"’, M’"’... are found very greatly in 
error, a repetition of the computation might be necessary, in 
which the more exact values found by the first computation 
would be uscd. 

The values of A’, M’’, M’’’... being assumed to be so nearly 
correct that the second and higher powers of the corrections v’, 
v'’, v'’’,..may be neglected, we have at once, by TAYLor’s 
Theorem, as in the similar case of Art. 40, 


‘on +a’ t+ ale’ st al + i... fSamu™ = 0 

” n!! as b’y’ be by! ats byl! So hm), (m) —. Q) 

ni" -{- cv’ +. cy" +- fly"! + ate -+- cl) y(m) = 0 (89) 
&e. &. 


S ‘S'S 


which m’ equations must be rigorously satisfied by the values of 
VD SO eas 
The equations 


VY’ — M’= 0, Vv" — M" = 0, Vi’ — M'" = 0,7 &e. 
are the approximate equations of condition; or, more strictly, 
Vy’ hs M' — v', yr" ae M" =_—_ vw; yo a) AL mf es vl", &e. 


are the equations of condition which are to be satisfied by the 
most probable system of residuals v’, v’’, v’/’’.... These, reduced 
to the unit of weight by Art. 41, become 


(VM) Yplevyp,  (V"— M") p= v'y/p", ke. (90) 
and the most probable residuals v')/p’, v'’)p" are those the sum 
of whose squares 1s a minimum, or we must have 

po? 4- plo? + po" + &. = a minimum. 
Putting, then, the differential of this quantity equal to zero, we 
have 
p'v'dv’ a pl'v"'dv"” zt. pl dv" ai &o. — 0 (91) 
If v’, v’, vw’... were independent of each other, each coefii- 
cient of this eqt:ation would necessarily be zero (as in Art. 28), 


and then he most probable values of V’, V", V’"... would he 
the directly observed values M’, M”, M’”... But this minimum 
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is here conditioned by the equations (89). If, then, we differen 
tiate (89), the equations 


adv! + adv" + al"dv" + ....=0 

b'dv! +- bd” + bd" +.....=0 

edu! + e'dv" + cdo!” +....=0 (92) 
&ec. 


must coexist with (91). 

The number of the equations (92) is m’, while the number of 
differentials is m; and since, by the nature of the case, we must 
have m > m’, we can, by elimination, find from (92) the values 
of m’ differentials in terms of the remaining m — m’ differentials. 
Let us suppose this elimination to be performed, and that the 
values of the first m’ differentials, found in terms of the others, 
are then substituted in (91); we shall thus have an equation in 
which the remaining m— m’ unknown quantities can be regarded 
as independent, and the coeflicients of these m — m’ quantities 
in this final equation will then severally be equal to zcro. We 
ean arrive directly at the result of such an climination and sub- 
stitution as follows. Multiply the first equation of (92) by A, the 
second by 3B, the third by C, &., and also the equation (91) by 
—1, and form the sum of all these produets. Then, if A, B, 
(’....are determined so that m’ differentials shall disappear 
from. the sum (and they can be so determined, since it only 
requires m’ conditions to determine m’ quantities), the final 
quation obtained will contain only the m— m/ remaining differ- 
entials, But, the latter being independent, their cocficients must 
also be severally equal to zero; and hence we have, in all, the 
following m conditional equations : 


dA +URB +O 4+....— pv = 0 

avA +O" B +ce°C +. —- ply" =-0 

aA at b B ne "co ahi, — py" 22. (93) 
&e. kai 


If we multiply the first of these by = =a » the second ine 7 » &e., and 


add the products, we have, by comparison with the first equation 


of (89), 
ad , ab ’ 
Fl +s]? +[F1¢ a laa 
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in which the usual notation for sums is followed. In this way 
we can form m’ normal equations containing m’ quantities, 
namely, 


Fl4+l ~|2 +|2 “Jc tot =O 
je jat [Plas [M Jot. te =0 | gy 
i |4 +|> “| 2 + |S. [o+ 0.4 a0 


&e. 


If the observations are of equal weight, we have only to put 
p = 1, or, in other words, omit p. 

The factors A, B, C...are called by Gauss the correlatives of 
the equations of condition. 

The equations (94) being resolved by the usual method of 
elimination (Art. 42), the values of the correlatives found are 
then to be substituted in (93), whence we obtain directly the 
required corrections, 


v == WA +B ted +...) 
| 
" — _.. ” "B , “ Dicghe 
v=, ("A + UB HOO +...) _ 
gy! — as. (aA + OB + Vd + Site) 
&e. &c. 


and hence, finally, the most ome values of the observed 
yuantities, V’ = M’4- vo’, V" =~ M" 4- v’’, &e. 

The comparative simplicity of this process will best be shown 
by applying it to the example of the preceding article. We 
there have given, by observation, 

M’ = 60° 11 62”.500, pp’ = 

M" = 66 2415 5538, p” =-8 

M2: 87 224.708, p= 

M* --141 21 21.757, 9 pl -=1 
with the  %ndition 


VE vty” 47% — 360° = 0 
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We have, first. 


a—a"’—da"—a'—1 
and when J’, M", &c. are put for V’, V’’, &c., we have (88) 
n= — 5!” 487 


As we have but one condition, we have also but one correlative 
A; the equation of condition is, by (89), 


ee 5!’ 487 4. v 4. y!! =o hd -|- ad — 0 


and the single normal equation may be constructed according to 
the following form: 


p|a|% 

P 
8) 1) 4 
a8] 1) 4 
3/1) 4 
1; 1/1 
[st]=2 
a=" 


2A — 5” 487 — 0 
A= + 2.7485 
and hence, by (95), 


Corrected values. 


vo = + 0.9145 V’ = 65° 11’ 538”.4145 

y= + 0.9145 V" = 66 24 16 4675 

os + 0.9145 V's 87 2 25 6175 

vv + 2.7435 Vivr— 141 21 24 .5005 
360 0 O 


agreeing with the result found by the much longer process of 
the preceding article. 


56. The further prosecution of this branch of the subject 
belongs more especially to works on Geodesy. For more ex- 
tended examples, see the special report of Mr. ©. A. Scrorr in 
the Report of the Superintendent of the U.S. Coast Survey for 
1854, from which the above example has |-een drawn. Consult 
uso Bussen’s Gradmessung in Ostpreussen in 1888; RoseNBERGER, 
in the Astronomische Nachrichten, Nos. 121 and 122; BEssEL, ibid. 
No. 488; T. GaLLoway, Application of the Method to a Portion 
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of the Survey of England, in the Memoirs of the Royal Astronomi- 
cal Society, Vol. XV.; J.J. Bayer’s Kiistenvermessung ; Fiscner’s 
Geodesie; GERLING’s Ausgleichungs Rechnungen; DieneEr’s Aus- 
gleichung der Beobachtungsfehler; Ltaerx, Calcul des Probabilités ; 
and Gauss, Supplementum theoria combinationis, &c. 


CRITERION FOR THE REJECTION OF DOUBTFUL OBSERVATIONS. 


57. It has been already remarked (p. 490) that the number of 
large errors occurring in practice usually exceeds that given by 
theory, and that this discrepancy, instead of invalidating the 
theory of purely “accidental” crrors, rather indicates a source 
or sources of error of an abnormal character, and calls for a 
criterion by which such abnormal observations may be excluded. 
The criterion proposed by Prof. PEIrce* will be given here with 
the investigation nearly in the words of its author, and with only 
some slight changes of notation. 

58. “In almost every true series of observations, some are 
found which difter so much from the others as to indicate some 
abnormal source of error not contemplated in the theoretical 
discussions, and the introduction of which into the investigations 
can only serve, in the present state of science, to perplex and 
mislead the inquirer. Geometers have, therefore, been in the 
habit of rejecting those observations which appeared to them 
liable to unusual defects, although no exact criterion has been 
proposed to test and authorize such a procedure, and this delicate 
subject has been left to the arbitrary diserction of individual 
computers. The object of the present investigation is to produce 
an exact rule for the rejection of observations, which shall be 
legitimately derived from the principles of the Calculus of Pro- 
babilities. 

“¢ It is proposed to determine in a series of m observations the limit of 
error, beyond which all observations involving so great an error may be 
rejected, provided there are as many as n such observations. 

“The principle upon which it is proposed to solve this problem 
is, that the proposed observations should be rejected when the probability 
of the system of errors obtained by retaining them is less than that of 
the system of errors obtained by their rejection multiplied by the proba- 


bility of making so many, and no more, abnormal observations. 
7 Cea eenr oes eoeenae” 


ce ae ee as et ee ee es 


LST AES | ee 


* Astronomical Journal (Cambridge, Mass.), Vol. II. p. 161. 
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‘In determining the probability of these two systems of errors, 
it must be carcfully observed that, because observations are 
rejected in the second system, the corresponding observations of 
the first system must be regarded, not as being limited to their 
actual values, but only as surpassing the limit of rejection.” 


Let 


# == the number of unknown quantities, 
m == the whole number of observations, 
.n =the number of observations proposed 
to be rejected, 
n’ = m — n, the number to be retained, 
A, 4’, a”, ... 4™ =: the system of errors when no observa- 
" tion is rejected, 

4, 4), 4,",--. 4% = the system of errors when 2 observa- 
tions are rejected, 

=: the mean crrors of the first and second 
system, respectively, 

y == the probability, supposed unknown, 
of such an abnormal observation that 
it is rejected on account of its magni- 
tude, 

= 1 -— y = the probahility that an ob- 
servation is not of the abnormal cha- 
racter which involves its rejection, 

x == the ratio of the required limit of error 
for the rejection of n observations to 
the mean error ¢, so that xe is the 
limiting error. 


€, eg 


The probability of an error J in the first system will be, by (14) 
and (21), 


1 At 
gd = —-- € 2 
€ 


V2 


and the same form will be used for the second system. 
The probability of an crror which exceeds the limit xe will be 
expressed by the integral (Arts. 8 and 12) 


2f- ddd 
ad = KE 


or, denoting this by yx, 
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ee eco 
which, by putting ¢ = ya becomes 
e 


and this may be found directly from Table IX. by subtracting 
% 
2 

The probability of the first system of errors, embodying the 
condition that n observations exceed the limit xe, 1s 


the tabular number corresponding to ¢ = from unity. 


P= 94.9 .¢d"..... ay | 
gy (xe) 
1 _ 2 At—naiedd 
Fen OY 


in which 34? == 4? 4- 4?+....(4)?; and by (61) we have 
+4? = (m — p)e’, whence ; 


4 (—m +m + nx?) (4x)" 


— W (2 z) 4a! 


The probability of the second system of errors is 


yy’ nse >> A? 
e" (27)4” 


P=yy”.94,. 94.94," ...= 


— 
——— 


yy” ort 
a” (2n)3" 
To authorize the proposed rejection of 2 observations, we 
must have 
Per 
which gives at once 


nl 
(=) ein(e—}) (yx) < yry'” 
The value of y must be determined by the condition that P, 
is a maximum, aud therefore yy’ = y* (1 — y)" is a maximum. 
Taking the logarithm of this quantity, and putting its differential 
equal to zero, ws obtain for the maximum 
y_y¥_l-y 


, , 
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whence 
— n , n’ 
i er 
Putting then 

nal 

Tn — yma — On 

a. (96) 
R =ei@- (x) 


the limiting value of x, according to the above inequality, mus+ 
be that which satisfies the equation 


* “1 "Re — J 
€ 


which gives the required criterion. 

The relation of ¢, to e must depend on the nature of the equa- 
tions which correspond to the rejected observations; but it will 
vive a sufficient approximation to assume that the excess of 2'4? 
over 24,7 is only equal to the sum of the squares of the errors of 
the rejected observations, which gives the equation 


(m — p) e? — nx? = (m — p — n)e? 
whence 


which combined with the above equation gives 


nha (5) 2n 


a nmi—nh 
m—e~—n 


— 
——— 


vt; 
Putting, for brevity, 


v—(j)as (97) 
we find 


¢—1=2 Aaa : (98) 

Table X.A gives the logarithms of Zand &, computed by (96) 
with the aid of Table LX. We can, therefore, by successive 
approximations, find the value of x which satisfies the equations 
(97) and (98). Since R involves x, we must first assume an ap- 
proximate value of x (which the obscrved residuals will suggest), 
with which # will be computed by (97), and hence x by (98). 

Vou. II.—36 
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With this first approximate value of x, a new value of log R will 
be taken from the table, with which a second approximation to 
x will be found. Two or three approximations will usually be 
found sufiicient. 

In the application of this criterion, it is to be remembered 
that it must not be used to reject observations unless it hag 
previously rejected n — 1 observations. Ilence we must first de- 
termine the limiting value of x for the hypothesis of one doubtful 
observation, or = 1, and if this rejects one or more observa. 
tions, we can pass to the next hypothesis, n = 2, orn = 3, &e.; 
and so on until we arrive at the hmit which excludes no more 
observations. 

The above arrangement of the tables is nearly the same as 
that given by Dr. B. A. Goutp,* who was the first to prepare 
such tables and thus render the criterion available to practical 
computers. The only difference is in my table of Log. Z) which 
[ have found in practice to be more convenient than the corre- 
sponding one of Dr. GouLp. 


Exampie.— To determine the limit of rejection of one or 
two observations in the ease of fifteen observations of the vertical 
semidiameters of Venus, made by Licut. T[ernpon, with the 
meridian circle at Washington, in the year 1846.” In the reduc- 
tion of these observations, Prof. Prirck assumed two unknown 
quantities, and found the following residuals (v): 


— 9.30 — 0.24 — 1”.40 + 0".18 
—0 .44 4+ 0 .06 — 0 22 +. 0 .89 
+101 + 0 .68 — 0 .05 + 0.10 
40 48 — 0.13 4+ 0 20 


We have here m = 15, p = 2, [vv] = 4.2545, whence 


ORAR 
—~ — 0.3273, = 0.572 


e? -= 


We first try the lee of one doubtful observation, or 
n=1. Assuming x = 2, the successive approximations may 
be made as follows: 


ee: 


“ Report of the S: nerintexdcnt of the U.S. Coast Survey for 1854, Appendix, p. 
181*; also Astron. Journal, Voi. IV. p. 81. 
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1st Approx. 2d Approx. 
Table X.A. log 7 8.404 8.4044 
“«  « Jog R 9.309 * 9.3062 
log =, 9.095 9.0982 
eee log 22 9.871 9.8712 
m—n 7 
log (1 — 4?) 9.410 9.4093 
noha =12 log 12 1.079 1.0792 
log (x? — 1) 0.489 0.4885 
log x? 0.610 0.6106 
x 2.02 2.020 


Tlence xe = 1/’.16, which excludes the residual 1/’.40. 


We may now try the hypothesis n = 2. Commencing again 


with the assumption # == 2, we have— 


1st. 2d 3d 4th 

Approx. | Approx. | Approx. | Approx. 

log T | 8.7210 | 8.7210 8.7210 | &.7210 

log # | 9.309 | 9.38622 9.3544 | 9.3553 

log _ 9.412 | 9.3588 | 9.8666 | 9.3657 

ieee = log 2 | 9.819 | 9.8027 | 9.8051 | 9.8048 
7) 

log (1 — 9.531 | 9.5624 | 9.5582 | 9.5587 

par eek a ss log ah 0.740 | 0.7404 | 0.7404 | 0.7404 

nr 

log (# ei | 0 0.3028 | 0.2986 | 0.2991 

log 2 | nei 0.4788 | 0.4755 | 0.4758 

x | 1.69 1.734 | 1.729 | 1.7295 


Thence xe == 0/'.989, which excludes the residuals 1/’.40 and 1/’.01. 
If we now try the hy pothesis 2 —= - 3, we shall find, in the same 

manner, *¢ == Qi 887, which does not exelude the residual 0/’.63: 

so that the ails 1”.40 and 1.01 are in this ease the only 


abnormal ones. Rejecting these residuals, we shall now find 
e, = 0/'.339.* 


59. In order to facilitate the application of Prrrces Criterion 


Lr TRS LE SARA Se ment a SN AR, “A = OTT? OO 


owe ea 


* For another example, in which there wer four unknown quantities, and in 
Which the criterion ws very useful, see p. 207 uf this volume. 
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in tne cases most commonly occurring in practice, Table X. (first 
given by Dr. Goutp) has been computed by the aid of the log 7 
and log #, according to the preceding method. 

The first page of this table is to be used when there is but 
one unknown quantity (“= 1), or for direct observations. I+ 
gives, by simple inspection, the value of x? for any number of 
observations from 8 to 60, and for any number of doubtful obser. 
vations from 1 to 9. 

The second page is used in the same manner when there are 
two unknown quantities (u = 2). 


ExamMPLE.—Same as in the preceding article.—IIaving found, 
as above, e?= 0.3273, we first take from Table X. for » == 2 the 
value of x? corresponding to m = 15 and n = 1, and find 


x? = 4.080, whence xc? =: 1.3304, xe <= 1.16 


which rejects the residual 1/’.40. 
Then, with m = 15, n =: 2, we find, from the same page, 


x? -- 2.991, x=? — 0.9790, xe ==: 0.989 : 


which rejects the two residuals 1/7.40 and 1/’.01. 
Passing, then, to the hypothesis xn — 8, we find 


x? — 2.408, x72? — ().7869, xe = 0.887 
which does not exclude any more residuals. 


60. The above investigation of the criterion involves some 
principles, derived from the theory of probabilities, which may 
seem obscure to those not familar with that branch of science. 
Indeed, the possibility of establishing any criterion whatever for 
the rejection of doubtful observations, by the aid of the ealculus 
of probabilities, has been questioned even by so distinguished an 
astronomer as Arry.* It is easy, however, to derive an approxt- 
mate criterion for the rejection of one doubtful observation, dircetly 
from the fundamental formula upon which the whole theory of 
the method of Icast squares is based. 
We have seen that the fiinction 


a ee 


oe - 


* Remarks apon V unce’s Criterion, Astronomical Journal (Cambridge), Vol. IV. 
p. 187. Pr. ‘essor Wixiock’s reply to the objections of the Astronomer Royal wil: 
be found in tue same journal, Vol. IV. p. 145. 
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Oot) = —- fet at 

(the value of which is given in Table [X.A) represents, in general, 
the number of errors less than a = rt’ which may be expected to 
occur in any extended series of observations when the whole 
number of observations is taken as unity, r being the probable 
error of an observation. If this be multiplied by the number of 
observations == m, we shall have the actual number of errors less 
than rt’; and hence the quantity 


m — m.O(pt’) = m[1 — O(pt')] 


expresses the number of errors to be expected greater than the 
limit rt’. But if this quantity is less than 4, it will follow that 
an error of the magnitude ré’ will have a greater probability 
against it than for it, and may therefore be rejected. The limit 
of rejection of a single doubtful observation, according to this simple 
rule, is, therefore, obtained from the equation 

$= m[l — Ot’) 


or 
2m—1 
Opt’) — —---——— 
C ) 2m 


If we express the limiting error under the form xe, e being the 
.nean error of an observation, we shall have 


(99) 


rt! : , 
x= = 0.6745¢ (100) 


W?th the value of O(pt’) given by (99), we can find ?’ from Table 
1X.A, and hence x by (100). 


ExampLE.—To find the limit of rejection of one of the obser- 
vations given on p. 562. We there have m = 16, ¢ = 0.572; 
and hence, by (99), O(pt’) = 0.96667, which in Table LX.A cor- 
responds to t/ == 3.155, whence, by (100), « = 2.128, xe == 1/'.22, 
which agrees very nearly with the limit found by Perrce’s 
Criterion. 

By the successive application of this rule (with the necessary 
modifications), it may be used for the rejection of two or more 
doubtful observations, and I have, by means of it, prepared a 
table which agrees so nearly witii Table X. that, for practical 
purposes, it may be regarded as ideutical with that table. For 
the general case, however, when there are several unknown 
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quantities and several doubtful observations, the modifications 
which the rule requires render it more troublesome than Prtrcr’s 
formula, and I shall, therefore, not develop it further in this 
place. What Ihave given may serve the purpose of giving the 
reader greater confidence in the correctness and value of PEiRcz’s 


Criterion. 


TABLES 


[Notrr.—The very complete collection of tables and formule prepared 
by Dr. ALBRECHT, of the Prussian Geodetic Institute, may be consulted 
with advantage. The title of the work is Formeln und Hilfstafeln fiir 
Geographische Ortsbestimmungen, nebst Kurzer Anleitung itr Ausfihrung 
derselben. (Leipzig, 1879, 8vo, pp. 240.)] 


For the explanation of the construction and uso of these tables, con- 
sult tho articles referred to below. 


TaBLe I. 
“« JL. 
“ JIL 
“« TV. 
“6 V. 
« 6VI 
« VII 
“ VIII. 
wo TX 
“cc ».< 


co XI. 
«XII. 
“ XII. 


Mean Refraction. (Explanation, Vol. I. Art. 107.) 

A, B, C, D, E, and F, Bessev’s Refraction Table. (Vol. I. 
Arts. 107, 117, 119; and Vol. Lf. Arts 294, 295.) 

Reduction of Latitude and Logarithm of the Earth’s 
Radius. (Vol. I. Arts. 81, 82.) 

Log A and Log B, for computing the Equation of Equal 
Altitudes. (Vol. I. Arts. 140, 141.) 


Reduction to the Meridian. Values of 


2 sin? }¢ 


Z siut }t 
~ gin 1” 


and = n= -—---=— 
sin 1” 


(Vol. I. Arts. 170, 171.) 


. Logarithms of mand n. (Vol. I. Arts. 170, 171.) 
. A and VII. B. Limits of Circummeridian Altitudes. (Vol. 


I. Art. 175.) 


and VIIL. A. For reducing transits over several threads 
to a common instant. (Vol. IL. Arts. 173, 187.) 


. and LX. A. Probability of Errors. (Appendix, Arts. 12, 14.) 


. and X. A. Peince’s Criterion for the Rejection of doubtful 


Observations. (Appendix, Arts. 08, 59.) 


TABLES FOR CORRECTING LUNAR DISTANCES. 
Dip of the Sea Horizon. (Vol. I. Art. 12+.) 
Augmentation of the Moon’s Semidiameter. (Vol. 1. Art. 
130.) 


Correction of the Moon’s Equatorial Parallax. (Vol. 1 


Art. 97.) 
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Tabre X1V. Mean Reduced Refraction for Lunars. (Vol. I. Art. 249.) 


«¢  6XIV. A. Correction of the Mean Refraction for the Height of 
the Barometor. (Vol. I. Art. 249.) 


“ XIV. B. Correction of the Mean Refraction for the Height of 
the Thermometer. (Vol. I. Art. 249.) 


“ XV. Logarithms of A, B, C, D, for correcting Lunar Dis- 
tances. (Vol. I. Art. 249.) 


“6 XVI. Second Correction of the Lunar Distance. (Vol. I. Art. 
249.) 
é“ XVII. A and B. For finding the Correction of the Lunar Vis. 


tance for the Contraction of the Moon’s Semidiameter. 
(Vol. I. Art. 249.) 


“ XVIII. A and B. For finding the Correction of the Lunar Dis. 
tance for the Contraction of the Sun’s Semidiametcer,. 
(Vol. I. Art. 249.) 


« XIX. For finding the value of N for correcting Tunar Dis. 
tances for the Compression of the Earth. (Vol. I. 
Art. 249.) 

«“ XX. Correction required on account of Second Differences of 
the Moon’s Motion, in finding the Greenwich Time 


corresponding to a Corrected Lunar Distance. (Vol. 
I. Art. 66.) | : 


TABLE I, Mean Refraction. 


Barometer, 30 inches. Fahrenheit’s Thermometer, 50°. 


pore ae 


— 


t Mean [Apparent; Mean | Apparent are | I : 
ren Dist Refraction Zan. Dist. | Refraction ia Dist. Refraction zt arent Rett xetign alah Henectin 
oUF , ” ° , ’ ” ’ " o ; ; i 4 ; a 
0 9 o oof 48 0) 1 47 2 44) 75 0 1] 80 30 1 
1 O}| o 1.0 20}; x 5.4 2 5.3 10 a aGe 35 eae 
2 0| o 2.0 40; 1 6.2 2 6.2 20! 3 39.0 40} 5 40.7 
3 0} o 31] 49 0} 1 7.0 2 7.2 30) 3 41.6 45) 5 43.6 
4 0} o 41 20} x 7.8 2 8.2 40) 3 44.2 50} 5 46.6 
5 0} Oo 5.1 40| x 8.6 2 9.2 50} 3 46.8 55! 5 49.6 
6 0} o 61} 5O 0] x 9.4 210.2) 76 0) 3 49.5] SL 0} 5 52.6 
7 O| o 7.2 20| 1 10.2 2 11.2 5} 3 50.9 5} § 55-7 
| 8 0; o 8.2 40) 1 11.0 2 12.2 10} 3 52.3 10 58.8 
9 0} o 9.2] S1 0} 1 41.9 2 13:3 15) 3 53.7 15 2 2.0 
10 0} o 10.3 20! x 12.7 2 14.3 20) 355.2 20} 6 5.2 
1l Of} o 11.3 40; 1 13.6 2 15.4 25] 3 56.6 251 6 Bus 
IZ 0} o 124) SZ 0) x 14,5 2 16.4) 76 30) 3 581) 81 30) 6 11.9 
13 0) 0 13.5 20) 1 15.4 2 17.5 35| 3 59.6 35| 6 46. 
14 0) o 14.5 40) 1 16.3 2 18.7 40) 4 1.0 40} 6 133 
1S 0/ o 15.6) SS 0} 1 17.2 2 19.8 45) 4 2.6 45| 6 22.3 
16 0] o 16.7 20) 1 18.2 2 20.9 501 4 4.1 50) 6 25.9 
| 17 0] 0 17.8 40; 1 19.1 2 22.1 551 4 5.6 55] 6 29.6 
18 0! o 18.9f St O} 1: 20.7 2 23.3, 77 O| 4 7.2] 82 O| 6 33-3 
19 0] o 20.1 20|} 1 21.0 2 24.5 5} 4 8.8 5] 6 37.1 
20 0} o 21.2 40} 1 22.0 2 25.7 10) 4 10.4 10} 6 41.0 
21 0! o 22. 55 0) 1 23.1 2 26.9 15] 4 12.0 15} 6 44.9 
22 Of 0 23 20) 1 24.1 2 28.1 20| 4 13.6 20} 6 48.9 
23 0) o 24.7 40) 1 25.1 2 29.4 25/ 4 15.3 25| 6 53.0 
| 2£ O01 0 25.9] SE 0} x 26.2 2 30.7) 77 30) 4 17.0] 82 30) 6 57.1 
| 25 O01 o 27.2 20) 1 27.3 2 32.0 35) 4 18.7 35, 7 1.4 
26 0! o 28.4 40; 1 28.4 2 33-4 40) 4 20.4 40) 7 5.7 
27 0 0 29.7] 57 OO] 1 29.5 2 34.6 45] 4 22.2 45| 7 10.1 
| 28 0] 0 31.0 20). 1 30.7 2 36.0 50| 4 23.9 50) 7 14.6 
29 Yl o 32.3 40} 1 31.8 2 37-4 55) 4 25.7 55] 7 19.2 
| 30 6) oO 33.6) 58 0) 1 33.0 2 38.8] 78 0); 4 27.5} 83 0] 7 23.8 
' 31 0) 0 35.0 20} I 34.2 2 40.2 5] 4 29.4 5} 7 28.6 
| oe O © 36.4 40} 1 35.5 2 41.6 10; 4 31.2 10) 7 33-5 
/ 23 Ol © 37.8] 59 oO} x 36.7 2 43.1 15) 4 33-1 15} 7 38.4 
JE Ul 0 39. 20} x 38.0 2 ae 200} 4 35.0 20; 7 43-5 
| 35 ® o 40. 40] 1 39.3 2 46.1 25} 4 36.9 25/7 48.7 
: 36 0! o 42.31 GO 0] 1 40.6 2 47-7) 78 30) 4 38.9] 83 30) 7 53.9 
1 37 G) © 43.9 20) 1 42.0 2 49.2 351 4 40.9 35| 7 59. 
| 883) 0 46.5 40) & 43-4 2 §0.8 40) 4 42.9 40, 8 4. 
$2 01 o 47.2} GL OO} 1 44.8 2 §2.4 45] 4 44.9 45) 8 10.4 
| 40 0 oO 48.9 20; 1 46.2 2 547 50} 4 47.0 50} 8 16.2 
Al i Oo 50.6 40; 1 47.7 2 55.8 55! 4 49.1 55, 3 22.1 
42 0) © 62. GZ 0} x 49.2 257-5) 79 O| 4 51.2] S84 0, 8 28.1 
20| o ae 10) x ae 2 $9.2 5} 4 53-4 5! 8 34.2 
AN) 0 §3.7 20); 1 50.7 3 1.0 10 4 55.6 10] 8 40.4 
43 0) 0 54.3 30) 1 51.5 3. 2.8 15} 4 57.8 15; 8 46.8 
20! o 55.0 40} x §2.3 3 .6 20 5 0.0 20| 8 53:4 
| 40! 0 55.6 50) 3 53.1 3 6.4 25! 52.3 25, 9 OF 
44 0} © 56.2] G3 O] 45 53. 3 8.3) 79 30) 5 4.6) 84 30) 9 7.0 
20| 0 265 10; 1 oe 310.3 35| § 6.9 35} g 14.0 
40) 0 57.6 20) 1 §5.5 3 12.2 40) § 9.3 40 9 sp 
45 0! 0 58.2 30; 1: 56.4 3 14.2 45) 5 11.7 45] 9g - 
20} © §8.9 40) 1 57.2 3 16.3 50} 5 14.2 50} 9 36.2 
40) © 59.6 50; 3 58.1 318.4 55) § 16.7 55| 9 44.0 
46 0] : 0. 64 0] 1 58. 20.5] 80 0| 5 19.2] 85 0) 9 52 
20| 1 cs 10; 1 58 j 22.6 5) 5 21-7 86 Il 44 
40} 3 19 20} 2 07 3 24.8 10, 5 24.3 J 
47 Ol 1 24 30; 2 1.6 3 27-1 15| 5.-27°9 : 
20] 3-2 40! 2 2.5 3 2y.4 20) 5 29.6 
40} x 3.9 50; 2 3.4 3 31-7 25| § 32-4 
48 0] 1 gal 65 0| 2 44 3 34-1] 80 30) 5 35-1 


—) 
° 
4 


10 
20 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
U 
0 
0 
0 


Log a 
1.76156 
1.76154 
1.76149 
1.76139 
1.76130 
1.76119 


1.76104 
1.76100 
1.76096 
1.76092 
1.76087 


1.76082 
1.76077 
1.76071 
1.76065 
1.76058 


1.76050 
1.76042 
1.76033 
1.76023 
1.76012 


1.76001 


1.75988 
1.75973 
1.75957 
1.75939 


1.75919 


1.75373 


1.75355 
1.75336 
1.75316 
1.75295 
1.75274 
1.75262 


TABLE II, Bessel’s Refraction Table, 


A. 


Arg. App. Z. D. 


DAN nappa 


mt ont 
m ONO CO CO M1 CO 


1.75229 i: 


1.0026 


1.0918 
1.0019 
1.0019 
1.0020 
1.0021 


1.0023 
1.0025 


1.0027 
1.0029 


1.0031 
1.0034 
1.0037 
1.0040 
1.0043 


1.0046 
1.0049 
1.0054 
1.0058 
1.0063 


1.0068 
1.0075 
1.0083 
1.0092 
1.0101 


1.011! 
1.0124 


1.0139 
1.0156 


1.0175 


1.0197 
1.0200 


1.0204 
1.0208 
1,0212 
1.0216 


1,0220 
| 1.0225 
| 1.0230 
1.0235 
1,0241 
1.0246 


| 1.0252 


a ee ae ee a eye 


Arg. True Z. D. 


Log a!” 


0.9975| 1.0197 


ee ee 


6.4458 
6.4458 
6.4456 
6.4452 
6.4449 
6.4446 


6.4441 
6.4439 
6.4437 
6.4436 
6.4434 


6.4433 
6.4431 
6.4429 
6.4428 
6.4425 


6.4422 
6.4419 
6.4416 


6.4412 
6.4408 


6.4404 
6.4400 
6.4395 
6.4390 
6.4384 


6.4378 
6.4370 
6.4361 
6.4351 
6.4339 


6.4326 
6.4311 


6.4292 . 


ae | 
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6.4271 = 


6.4246 


6.4218 
6.4214 
6.4210 
6.4205 
6.4200 
6.4194 
6.4188 


6.4181 
6.4174 
6.4167 
6.4160 
6.4153 


6.4145 
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0.997 1.062 ! 
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TABLE II. 


Arg. App. Z. D. 


Log a 


een 


1.75229 
1.75205 
1.75180 
1.75155 
1.75129 
1.75101 


1.75072 
1.75043 
1.75013 
1.74931 
1.74947 
1.74912 


1.74876 
1.749 3¢ 
1.74799 
1.74757 
1.74714 
1.74670 


1.74623 
1.74573 
1.74521 
1.74468 
1.74412 
1.74352 


1.74288 
1.74223 
1.74155 
1.74083 
1.74097 
1.73928 


1 77345 
173757 
1.73963 
1.73504 
I 
! 


1.72160 


1.71020 | 


Ce ee 
. 6 e« & # @ 


ee ee ee) 
. eo 8 & 8 @ 


— 


.11.70782 


Bessel’s Refraction Table. 


Log a’ 


1.75005 
1.74976 
1.74945 
1.74914 
1.74882 
1.74848 


1.74813 
1.74777 
1.74740 
1.74701 
1.74660 
1.74617 


1.74573 
1.74527 
1.74478 
1.74428 
1.74376 
1.74321 


1.74263 
1.74203 
1.74141 
1.74075 
1.74005 
1.73933 


1.73857 
1.73777 
1.73692 
73605 
73514 
‘73417 


fe oe 
° « 


ee ee ee ee a! 
« ~“Q 4 
t *2 Wd 

3° 

< 

Ww 


ee ee ee ee oe) 
° . e 
~J -2 =P cI™ 
iy 
to 
La] 
[o> 


— om 
“ios 
jag 
2 


. -. | 
1.79509 au ai 
1.70210 


4, 
1.69992 | 


Arg. True Z. D. 


A’ nv 
0.9975, 1.0197 
0.9974| 1.0202 
0.9973| 1.0208 
0.9972] 1.0213 
0.9971| 1.0219 
0.9970| 1.0226 
| 0.9970) 1.0234 
| 0.9969] 1.0241 

0.9968) 1.0249 
| 0.9967] 1.0257 

0.9967| 1.0265 
0.9966] 1.0273 
0.9965! 1.0281 
0.99641 1.0289 
0.5963! 1.0296 
eine 1.0304 
0.9961| 1.0312 
ee 1.0320 
2:995"| 1.0329 
0.9957) 1.0337 
°-9955| 1.0346 
90-9954, 1.0354 
0.9952! 1.0363 
0.99§1| 1.0372 
0.9949| 1.0352 
0.99481 1.0393 
0.9946] 1.0404 
0.9944| 1.0416 

| 0.9942] 1.0429 
0.9940] 1.0444 
0.9938) 1.0456 
| 9.9936] 1.0476 
0.9934) 1-0493 
| 0.9938] 1.0512 

0.9929| 1.0531 
v.9926| 1.0552 
0.9924, 1.0573 
0.9920| 1.0594 
0.9917} 1.0617 
0.9913 | 1.0640 

| 0.9909! 1.0664 
0.9995: 1.06383 

avagei| 1.0715 

0.9897! 1.074 
| 0.9893! 1.0775 
| 0.9888: 1.0802 

0.9882; 1.0834 
oan 1 6363 
0.9870, 1.0903 


Cc. 
Arg. True Z. D. 

Log a’ A” A” 
6.4145 0.997| 1.062 
6.4138 : 0.997| 1.064 
6.4130 g| 2-997) 1.066 
6.4122 g 0.996] 1.067 
6.4114 3 0.996) 1.069 
6.4106 “| 0.996] 1.071 

9 | 

6.4097 0.996} 1.073 | 
6.4088 9 0.996) 1.075 
6.4078 ee 0.996| 1.076 
6.4067 oi 0.996: 1.078 
6.4056 z © 996! 1.080 
6.4044 “| 0.995) 1.082 

12 

6.4032 12| 0995] 1-085 
6.4019 3 0.995| 1.087 
6.4005 14 0.995| 1.089 
390) ts O95 So) 

397” 14| 27995) 1-094 |] 
6.3962 0.994| 1.096 

15 

6.3947 ; 0.994] 1.099 
6.393! 0.994] 1.102 
6.3914 17 0.994| 1.105 
6.3895 _ 0.9)3| 1.108 
6.3876 07 0.993| 1.112 
S35: ihc es 
6.3836, | 0-993. 1-119 
6.3816 °° 0.992] 1.123 
6.3795 a 0.992! 1.127 
6.3774 | 0.992] 1.132 
6.3752 0) 0.991} 1.136 
6.3728 : 0.991} 1.141 

20 

6.3702 09 0.991| 1.146 
6.3674 | 0.990] I.15T 
6.3643 3" 0.990] 1.156 
6.3611 3° 0.989] 1.161 
6.3578 0.989] 1.167 
6.3544 2") 0.988) 1.179 
6.3508 : 0.987| 1.178 
6.34.69 39 0.986, 1.183 | 
6.3427 rs 0.985, 1.188 
6.3382 +f 0.984: 1.193, 
6.3334 4 | 0.983) 1.199 | 
6.3234 ne 1.204 | 
6.3231 - 0.981; 1.209 | 
6.3174 9/| o.g8o' 1 214 | 
6.3115 22] 0.979) 1.219 | 
6.3052 3 0.977) 1-224 | 
6.2987 63| 0978) 1.228 | 
6.2919 0.974: 1.232 i 
6.2847 | 0.973, 1-237 


Paris 
lines. 


315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
3Zt 
322 
3:23 
B24 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
28 3} 
3 33 oS 
33D 
336 
337 
338 
339 
310 
341 
342 
343 
BAl 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
| 350 


awe ee 


TABLE II. Bessel’s Refraction Table. 


D. Factor depending upon the Burometer. 


Log B 


—- 0.02445 


— 0.02307 
—~ 0.02170 
— 0.02033 
— 0.01897 
— 0.01761 
— 0.01625 
— 0.01490 
-- 0.01356 
—- 0.01221 
— 0.01088 
— 0.00954 
— 0.00821 
—~ 0.00689 
— 0.00556 
— 0.00425 
“— 0.00293 
--- 0.00162 
--- 0.00032 
+ 0.00099 
~+ 0.00228 
+ 0.00358 
-+- 0.00487 
-+ 0.00616 


-f 0.00744 
+ 0.00872 


+t 9.00999 
+- 0.01127 
+ 0.01253 
-++- 0.01380 
+ 0.01506 
+ 0.01632 
+ 0.01757 
+ 0.01882 
+ 0.02007 
+- 0.02131 


Oe 


English 
inches, 


2709 
27.6 
27.7 
27.8 
27.9 
28 0 
28.1 
28.2 
28.3 
28.4 
28.5 
28.7 
28.8 
28.9 
29.0 
29.1 
29.2 
29.3 
29.4 
29.5 
29.6 
29.7 
29.8 
29.9 
30.0 
30.1 

30.2% 
30,3 
30.4 
30.0 
30.6 
30.7 
30.8 

30.9 
31.0 


— 0.03191 
— 0.03033 
— 0.02876 
— 0.02720 
— 0.02564 
—- 0.02409 
— 0.02254 
0.02099 
— 0.01946 
—— 0.01793 
~ Q.01640 
0.01488 
— 0.01336 
— 0.01185 
—— 0.01035 
0.0088 5 
0.00735 
- + 0.00586 
—- 0.00438 
0.00290 
0.00142 
0.00005 
0.00151 
0.00297 
0.00443 
0.005838 
0.007 32 
0.00876 
©.01020 
0.01163 
0.01306 
0.01448 
0.01589 
0.01731 
-+- 0.01871 
+ 0.02012 


$+4+t4+Pets44e || 


ee 


French 
metres, 


0.725, 
0.726 
0.727 

0.728 
0.729 
0.730 
0.731 
0.732 
0.733 
0.734 
0.735 
0.736 
0.737 
0.738 
0.739 
0.740 
0.741 

0.742 
0.743 
0.744 
0.745 
0.7416 
0.747 

0.748 
0.749 
0.750 
0.751 

0.752 
0.753 
0.7 54 
0.755 
0.756 
0.757 

0.758 

0.759 
0.760 


Log B 


— 0.01560 
0.01500 
0.01440 
-—— 0.01380 
— 0.01321 
— 0.01261 
0.01202 
--- O.OTI42 
0.01083 
— 0.01024 
0.00965 
— 0.00906 
— 0.00847 
— 0.00788 
—— 0.00729 
0.00670 

- 0.00612 
0.00553 
0.00494 

— 0.00436 
0.00378 
0.00319 
0.00261 
0.00203 
0.00145 
0.00087 
0.00029 
0.00028 
0.00086 
0.00144. 
0.00201 
|. 0.00259 
+ 0.00316 
+ 0.00374 
+ 0.00431 
+ 0.00488 


—— 


—- 
— 


— 


+ 
+ 


French 

metres. 

0.760 
0.761 

0.762 
0.763 
0.764 
0.765 
0.766 
0.767 
0.768 
0.769 
0.770 
0.771 
0.772 
O.773 
O.775 
0.776 
O.777 
0.778 
0.779 
0.780 
0.781 

0.382 
0.784 
0.785 
0.786 
0.787 
0.788 
0.789 
0.790 
0.791 

0.792 
0.793 
0.794 
0.7995 


E. Factor depending upon the Attached Thermometer. 


(F.) Fahrenheit. 


-+- 0.00242 
-|- 0.00203 
-+ 0.00164 

{- 0.00125 
+ 0.00086 
+. 0.69047 
-{- 0.00008 
— 0.00031 
-— 0.95970 
—- 9,CO1Cg 

- 3.00148 
— 0.90186 
— 0.00226 
— 0.00264 


(R.) Réaumur, 


Ta et T 


+- 0.00308 
-{ 0.00264 
+ 0.00220 
-|- 0.00176 
+ 0.00132 
}- 0.00088 
-{- 0.00044 
0.00000 
— 0.00044 
— 0.00088 
— 0.00131 
—- 0.00175 
— 0.00218 
— 0.00262 
— 0.00305 


Log 3 -= log B + log 7. 


574 


(C.) Centigrade, 


Cc. 


eo Orne ——— oe 


— 35°] -+ 0.00246 | 


— 30 
— 25 
— 20 
— 15 
— 10 
5 


—— 


Log T 


0.00211 
0.00176 
0.00140 
0.00105 
0.00070 


-{- 
-+- 


+ . 
-/ 
-+- 
-+- 


—— 0.00105 
0.00140 
—— 0.00175 
— 0.00210 
— 0.00244 


on aes 


0.00035 ! 
©.00000 | 
0.00035 i 
— 0.00070 | 


— a 


Log B 


+ 0.00488 
+- 0.00545 — 
+- 0.00602 


0.00886 . 
0.06943 | 
1 0.00999 | 
- 0.01056 | 
* O.OLTE2 
- 0.01168 . 
0.01225 . 
~ O.091287 | 
~ 0.01337 . 
0.01393 
- O.O1 449 
- O.015§G5 
- 0.01 $60 
0.01616 
- 0.01672 
0.01727 — 
0.01783 
0.01838 | 
0.018 y4 
- 0.01949 
0.02064 
0.02059 
0.02114 
- 0.021 6y 
0.0222 
0.02279 
0.02334 
0.02389 — 
0.02443 © 


ttpisttitip4 


TABLE II. Bessel’s Refraction Table, 


F. Factor depending upon the External Thermometer, 


(F.) Fahrenheit. (R.) Réaumur. (C.) Centigrade. 


Log y Cc 
— 20°} -+ 0.06279) 35° | 4+ 0.01185 +{- 0.08990 | — 35° 
| — 19 + 0.06181 36 + 0.01098 + 0.07829 | — 30 
| _ 18 + 0.06083] 37 + o.o1011 {- 0.06698 | — 25 
| —17 | + 0.05985] 38 | + o.00924 4 0.06476] — 24 
— 16 | + 0.05887 39 + 0.008 37 +|- 0.06254 ff — 23 
| 15 + 0.05790] 40 + 0.00750 + 0.06034] — 22 
| —14 + 0.05693 41 + 0.00664 + 0.05815 | — 24 
| —13 | +.9.05596] 42 | + 0.00578 -{- 0.05596} — 20 
— 42 -+- 0.05500 43 + 0.00492 ++ 0.05379 | — 19 
__ iI + 0.05403 44 +. 0.00406 -|- 0.05163 | — 18 
!__ 40 + 0.05307 45 -++ 0.00320 -+ 0.04948 | — 17 
Ree 9 + 0.05211 46 + 0.00234 + 0.04734 — 16 
— 8 + 0.05115 A7 +- 0.00149 + 0.045221 — 15 
aaa UP + 0.05020 48 -|- 0.00064 + 0.04310f — 14 
— 6 + 0.04924] 49 --- 0.00021 -|- 0.04099 | — 1 
sae 5 -+ 0.04829 50 —- 0.00106 -| 0.03889 | — 12 
er | + 0.04734 51 -— 0.00191 -+- 0.03681 | — J 
oY + 0.04640 52 — + 0.00275 -|- 0.03473 | — 10 
we 2 +. 0.04545 a3 —- 0.00360 + 0.032667 — 9 
a | -|- 0.04451 54 ~— 0.00444 ++ 0.03060 — 8 
| 0 +- 0.04357 55 -- 0.00528 + 0.028558 — 7 
it. J -{- 0.04263] 56 ~— 0.00612 -| 0.02652 — 6 
| 2 -+ 0.04169 57 -- 0,00696 + 0.02449 — 5 
| 3 + 0.04076 58 — 0.00780 +- 0.02247 — 4 
| A +- 0.03982 59 — 0.00863 + 0.020467 — : 
| 8 | + 0.038891 60 | — o.00946 +- 0.01846 — 2 
| G -+ 0.03796] 61 — 0.01029 -|-0.01646f — 1 
| 7 -F 0.03704 G2 “— O.OLTI2 +- 0.01448 0 
8 | + 0.03611 63 --- O.O1I95 + 0.01251 R + J 
| 9 + 0.03519] G64 --- 0.01278 -|- 0.01054 4 
10 | -{- 0.03427 65 — 0.01360 -+- 0.00859 3 
| SL | + 0.03335] 66 —- 0.01443 -+ 0.00664 4 
ee | +. 0.03243] 67 = 0.01525 -++- 0.00470 5 
1 43 "1° 0.03152] 68 —- 0.01607 -|- 0.00277 6 
; 14 | -+ 0.03060] 69 — 0.01689 t- 9.000% 5 7 
1 ed | +4- 0.02969] 70 — 9.01770 — 0.00106 8 
! 10 | -!. 9.02878 71 ~~ 0.01852 —- 0.00297 9 
| vi | + 0.02787 72 — 0.01933 -- 0.00486 10 
| We + v.02697 73 —- 0.02015 - 0.00675 11 
1S | + 0.02606] 74 | -— c.02096 — 0.00863] 12 
“0 | -{ 0.02516 75 --- 0.02177 — 0.01050 13 
el | + 0.02426] 76 — 0.02257 -~ 9.01236 14 
22 -- 0.02336] 77 | — 0.02338 — 0.01422 15 
23 ‘$+: 0.022471 78 —- 0.02419 — 0.01607 16 
24 + 0.02157] 79 — 0.02499 — 0.01791 17 
25 | + 0.02068] 80 ~~ 0.02579 —- (9.01974 18 
“6 | + 0.01979] 81 —- 0.02659 --- 0,02156 19 
27 + 0.01890| 82 — 0.02738 — 0.02338 20 
48 | -+- 0.01851] 8: — 0.02819 — 0,02519 21 
29 | + 0.01713] 84 — 0.0289$ — 0.02699 22 
80 | -+ 0.01624] 85 — 0,02978 2: — 9.0287 23 
$1 +: 0.01536 86 —- 0.03057 at —- €.030$7 a4 
$2) + 0.01448 7 — 0.03136 29 | — ¢.03235 25 
33 | + 0.01360] 88 | —o.c3216f 30] —o.24114f 30 
34 + 0.01273 89 —- 0.03294 33 | — 0.04976 35 
35] + 0.01185] 90 | -— 0.03773 
aun... 


ee 


575 


Loy 
+ 0.07373 
| 


-}- 0.¢6476 
-+ 0.05596 
{0.05423 
-| 0.05249 
+ 0.05077 
“| 0.04905 
tT 0.04734 
1 0.04564 


0.03225 
- 0.03060 


-| 
1 
a 
: 
| 
t 
{ 
| 
4 
“| 
| 
{| 0.02570 
+- 0,02408 
| 0.02247 
| ©.02086 
+ 0.01926 
+- 0.01766 
-+- 0.01607 
4- 0.01448 
| 
{ 
ze 
| 
| 
: 
Ae 
+ 


- 0.00047 
0.00106 

— 0.00259 
~ 0.00410 

* 0.00562 
— 0.00713 
~- 0.06863 
-- 0.01013 
- © 01162 
— 0.01311 
— 6.01459 
-- 0.01607 
C.01754 
--- 0.01901 
“—- 0.02047 


a 
$a — 


Table III. Reduction of Latitude and Logarithm of the as 8 Radius, 


Argument » -= Geographical Latitude. * Compression = aoe iB 


o— ¢’ Diff. log p 


¢ log p Dif, | 
yeni elee Wren |__| 
ro) , ” ” | 
0 © 0.00 0.000 0000 9-999 5248 | 
1 © 24.02] 346%! 9.999 9996 5208} 40 
2 © 43.02) 34 9982 5169] 39 | 
3 I 11.95 BH 9961 $129) 40 | 
4 I 35.80 Beier 9930 5089, 40 
° 1 59-54] 33 e9 9891 5049 : | 
G 2 23.12] 9) 4} 9-999 9843 9999 5009) | 
7 2 46.54 ns 9786 496 9) FI 
8 3 9.76 23.98 9721 4929! 40 | 
9 3 32-74] 35 9648 q888i 0 4t 
10 3 55-47/ 39°33 9566 4848 40 
i 417-92) ota 9476 afer : 
12 4 40.06) |_| 9-999 9377 9-999 4767, 
13 5 tgs) 9271 4726) 41 | 
14 § 23.28 aia 9157 4086, 4° | 
15 5 44-33! 30°62 903 5 4645) 41 
16 6 4.95 20.19 8905 4604! 4 | 
17 6 25.14 19.72 8768 4563! | 
18 6 44-86) 1.23] 9-999 R624 9-999 4522| | 
19 7 4.09 2 3 8472 4481) 41 | 
20 7 22.80 meee 8314 4440, 4! | 
21 7 49-99] 17°69 8149 43991 41 
22 7 58.61) 17°) 7977 4358) 41 | 
23 8 15.66 oie 7799 4317] ! 
a4 8 32.10!  9,| 9-999 7614 9-999 4276, 
25 8 47.93) 19°73 7424 4234. 47 
26 g 3-12) 15°*9 7228 4193: 41 | 
27 9 17.65) +33 qo27 8 
28 9 31.50 3 r 6820 4110} . ! 
29 9 44.66 1246 6608 4069) . | 
30 9 57-12) 9-999 6392 9-999 4027; 
9 59.12) 700 6355 3085) ar | 
10 «1.01 6319 3944) 4) 
3.07, 1-9 6282 3902, i | 
5.02 cee 6245 3860 | 
6.94 a 6208 381g! fas 
31 10 8.85) | 99] 9-999 pe 9-999 3777) 4, | 
10.73/96 6134 37351 ft | 
12.59] 19. 6096 3693 | a 
14-44) "9? 6059 aS a 
16.26 3 6021 3609; 42 | 
| 18.06 a8 5984 3567| me 
32 0] 10 19.84 9-999 5946 9-999 3525) | 
| 21.60! 7? 5908 3483! e | 
23.34, 774 5870 3441) 7 
25.05 ae 5832 3399) 42 
26.75) 7ol + 5794 3357, 4 | 
28-431 1.65 5755 3315) 42 
33 10 30.08) 9:999 $717 9-999 3273, 
oa A ay 
33-32, 5640 a6. 42 | 
34.g1{ 159 5601 a oe 
30.48! 1-97 62 3104) 4a | 
cry ae He 55 o62| 4? | 
SBOU aay 588 3 43 | 
34 19 39-55). cy | 9-999 5484 9-999 3019! ya | 
41.06| 28 $445 2977) ga | 
42.545 1 5400 2935| 43 
1 oo sp 5397 ogee 42 
24d) 4.42 pi 2808, 4? 
a08) ee 5288 2 2 | 
10 48.25! 9-999 5248 9-999 2766 


enw a ere fee FO 


Table II. Reduction of ‘Latitude and Logarithm of the Earth's Radius, 


g' == Geocentric Latitude. p = Earth’s Radius. 


2g LETS Se NT SC 


_ me 


| $ 6—¢ Diff. log p Diff. $ ¢—¢ | ifr 1g en 
oe a ee eee ae | aa ees ears 
| 45 O| 11 30.65 9-999 2766 55 0 ms : : 
10 30.65| 0:00 2723| 43 10 49-74) g| 9-999 0275 
| 20 30.63 102 2681} 42 91) 48:36 a 0235} 4° 
| 30 30.58;  °5 2639| 42 1) 46.97 a o195! 4° 
! 40 30.51 pei 2590] 43 40 ee oF oree a 
| BO} 30.42) °09 2554, 43 50) 42.6s| 3-46 0076} 4° 
1. 
46 - is ee 1a} 2°999 ae ‘es 56 7 IO 41.16 : = 9-999 0037 39 
' got go.or] 2427| 43 on{ 3°95] 12a] 9998 9998] 39 
30] 29.82) *19 2385| 42 ; 38.13) 1-5 9958} 4° 
| ee 325 30) 36.58} 1-55 39 
| 40 29.61 2343| 42 40 ou 1-57 9919 
| 50 29.38| °%3 2300| 43 bi 35- me 4 el 39 
| rae .26 3| 4 33-41) og. 9841 
Il 29.12 2 5 
| 10 28.35 27 9999 ae 42 57 . 10 ee 1.64 9-998 9802 38 
20) 28.54) 73) 2174) 42 ai] 28.50] 1-66 a 
30 23.22 32 2122| 42 20 ree 1.67 9725| 39 
| dre] | Sb] BL] ase] 
| 50 2.7.50 ao 2047 He 50 2340! 1:73 es 38 
1.7 
| 48 97 ar 27-10] 4,| 99992005] 4], 58 A] 10 21.66 | 9.998 9571 # 
| 20 26.24, ‘45 aa a2 20) ae 139 2533; 38 
30 25.78 46 1879} 4% 30 16.31! 1.80 9495) 38 
40 2.5.29) 7 1837] 42 40) 14.48. 1.83 one 38 
| 50) 24.78 2 1795 rs 50 12.63! oY ar 37 
49 OF 11 24.2 g. 2 59 0) en 28 1 3 
as af BL al OA) wo veay cay otal 
20) 23-11 58 1669] 4? 21) 6.97; %:9! 56 38 
I 30 61 42 *” an c 92 9 
3 22.50 6 1627 all 5.04 1.93 222 37 
| 4u) 21.87 ve 1586] 4+! 4u 3.08! 1.96 Gigs 37 
| 50 21.22 re 1544 7 50 1.11| 05 9158) ts 
50 ee 
8 Fr 3055) po) 999985021 gal GP OL 8 S021 ya g9] D988 gtarl ry 
=i 79.13! phe r419{ 47°F G2 Of 9 33.65° 13-09 Rens. 214 l 
it 18.39: 7+ 1377 42 63 060 9 19.8 13.80 . | 209 
| 17.63) 78 1335] 42] Gk of 9 5.36, 14-49 eh 204 | 
| au 16.84 ae 1294 G35 0] 8 50 2 sae 8077) 198 
| i 0| at 16.02 9-999 1252 66 07 8 atte 998 788 | 193 
ie 15.49) 83 1211] 4! iy 6860] C8 a 16.43 9:99 neo7, 187 
eu 14.33; 780 1170] 479 G8 6} 8 0.92; 17-95 517, 180 
| ay 14.48 | 88 1128] 479 GO ol 7 29: 17.63 ie 3 175 
dU 12.55, "9° 1087] 4°f 70 ul 7 2go8! 1821 a | 168 
All 113.62 ee 1046 41 od () 7 6.33) 18.75 sare 161 
; : 41 19.27 I 
a2 ; Ir 10.67 9-999 1005 : v2 UV} 6 47 06} g 9.998 6859 ei | 
10 9-70 97 096 4 73 07) 6 27.28; 19-7 6 146 
i om 7-69| 110" o881] 477 75 0 6.33: 20-70 64g} 132 
| 40} 6.66) | 1-93 o84o] 441 76 of] 2 a5ca! 2113 6317| 124 
| 50 5.60 1.06 o800 40 7 0 67: 21.53 6201 116 | 
| 53 of ay | 1.09 ro 5 3 4 21.90 108 
err Bie, rrr] 99999759) gif OR Gt 4277) on, 9-998 6093; JO, | 
20 2.27} I-13 i {li go 4 19.53] 22.57 5993! 2 | 
a0 112] 1-1 cet ah st of 3 spel 2286 18) 83 | 
40] 10 s9.94) 118 bcos 41F gz 0 : cue | #5.12 3743 75 
| 30 58.74 ere 0556] 4°F 83 0] 2 4763; 73-35 5676, 97 
54 0 a2 43 3) 23.56 $7 
10] 36.28 mag 92479 8 AO a il ce haa ize ree 48 
20 55.02 1.26 ron Ao 86 i : ray 2.3.39 Zeke 40 
30 53-73, 1:29 aeae $0 | ae I a a4 24-01 aes 3° 
F401 Saga] E32] ges] 40f BRO} 0 48a4! 2490) 5476) 38 
l o §1.09} 1-33 onic] 4°R 89 01 0 2ga8: 24.16 5463, 33 
| 55 1.35 v4 RE) + | 24.18 
on 10 49.74 9-999 0275 90 OF Oo 9.00) 9.998 5458 


Vor. 1.—37 677 


For Noon, 4 — 
For Midnight, A + 


059 
4059 
4959 
+4959 
9-4059 
4060 
.4060 
.4060 
.4060 


ee a en ne 
‘ | Elapsed 
ODIAGT POWMS” ; Time 


9-4060 
.4060 
-4060 
-4060 
.4060 


9.4060 
4060 
.4060 
4061 


4061 
9.4061 
4061 
2] .4061 
3/ .4061 
4061 
5 | 9.4062 
ft 
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TABLE IV. Log A and Log B. 


For Computing the Equation of Equal Altitudes. 


ARGUMENT = ELAPSED TIME, 
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-4074| .4031 
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a 
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-4272| .3608 
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-4275| .3600 
9-4277| 9-3596 
4279) +3592 
4280] .3588 
4282] .3584 
-4284| .3580 
9-4226) 9.3576 


9:3635 
-3631 
-3627 


-4293| -3559 
9-429 5) 9-3555 
4297] +3551 
-4299| -3547 
4300] .3542 
4302) 3538 


9-4304) 9-3534 
-4306/ .3530 
+4308) .3525 
-4310/ .3521 
4312] «3516 
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4315| .3508 
-4317| -3503 
-4319) -3499 
4321) -3494 

99-4323! 9-3490 
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-4327| .3480 
-4329| +3470 
4331) -3471 
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-4335| +3462 
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9.4465, 9.3142, 
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4473 ee 
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TABLE IV. Log A and Log B. 


For Computing the Equation of Equal Altitudes. 
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oS 4601 2602 oka rORY | .5342| 9745 73351 +5973| -8 
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For Computing the Equation of Equal Altitudes. 
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6039] .4198) .6426) .7794] .6864) .1099] -7360 .3256] .7925! 4963] .8573) 655. 
6045] -5453| -6433| -7868) .6872) .1141] .7369) .3287| -7935) -4990] 8585) 6173 
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| "V| 9-9287] 9-7782 
| 1] .9300] -7804 
| 2} -93t4 Tee 
| 31 .9327| +7950 
| 4] 9341] -7873 
[| 5] 9-9355 9-7896 
i §1 .9368] «7919 
| 7) .9382) -7942 
|B] .9396) -7965 
| Q}| .9410| .7988 
| 1019-9424 9.8011 
| AA] -9437) 8034 
| 12] 9451] -8057 
mE 9465} .8080 
| LAL -9479) -8103 
i; 15] 9-9493| 9-8126 
| 16] .9508) .814g 
| 417) 9522) .8172 
1 18] 9536) .8195 
| 19] .9550] .8218 
| 20} 9.9564) 9.8241 
121] .9579| 8264 
| 22] 9593] -8287 
| 23] .9607) .8310 
24] .9622} .8333 
| 351 9.9636) 9.8356 
i 26] .g9651| .8379 
27] -9665: .8402 
' 28 9580} 8425 
29] 9695 8448 
| BOTY 5 roy: 9.8471 
BUY 724 8494 
B25 9739) 517 
33 | 7541 ae 
oy 9769} 5563 
35 19-9734) 9.3586 
36} 9793) 860% 
$7] .y8s3] 8632 
BS} ge2g) 6X45 5 
39] .yX44) 8672 
40] 9.5859) 9.8701 
| 9874 8724 
HZ] .98%Q) 8748 
, A383] -g904! 8771 
; M4] 9920] 8794 
| 45] 9.9935] 9.8817 
, 16] .9951] 8840 
i AZ] .9966| .8863 
18] .9982| .8887 
! 49] 9998) 8910 
. 90] 0.0013] 9.8 
ol peer Bare 
32] .0044] .8980 
d3 -0060 goo 
. dE] .0076 .Jo2 
oo) 0.0092! 9.9050 
96) .o108)  .907 
OT| .o124 9008 
! 58 0140) .g120 
i 29 -0156 9143 


TABLE IV. Log A and Log B. 


For Computing the Equation of Equal Altitudes. 


ARGUMENT — ELAPSED TIME, 


19’ 
‘Log A | Log 2 
ae Sees: 
0.0172, 9.9167 
0188] .9190 
.0204! .9213 
.0221| .9237 
.0237| -9260 
0.02.53] 9.9284 
.0270| .9307 
.0286| .9331 
0393| -9355 
10319] .9378 
9.0336] 9.9402 
0353] +9426 
70379) +9449 
0336) .9473 
0403) -9497 
0.0420! 9.9520 
-0437) +9544 
0454] .9568 
70472) -9592 
.0489| .9616 
0.0506) 9.9640 
.0523| .9664 
0541) .9687 
.0558) .g711 
-0576| .9735 
0.0593) 9.9760 
6rt| .g784 
.0628] .g8o8 
.0646| .9832 
0664] .g&56 
0.0682) 9.9880 
00700] .guoy 
.0718| .9929 
0736) 9953 
0754) «9977 
9.0772, 0.0002 
.O7YO} .co26 
.o809| .0051 
.0827| .0075 
.0845] .0100 
0.0864] 0.0124 
.0883] .or49 
.OQOI| .O17 
.0920] .019 
-0939} .0223 
0.0958] 0.0248 
.0976] .0272 
70995, +0297 
-1015| .0322 
-1034| .0347 
0.1053) 0.0372 
01072] .0397 
-1092] .0422 
eIIII| .0447 
oEI3T) 10473 
0.1150) 0.0498 
21170] .052 
eIIQO| .054 
.1209] .0574 
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Log A | Log B 
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0.1249] 0.0625 


.1269| .0650 
-1290| .0676 
-1310} .O701 
-1330| .0727 
0.1351} 0.0753 
-1371| .0779 
-1392| .0805 
-1412| .0830 
-1433| .0856 
0.1454/| 0.0882 
-1475| -99099 
-1496/ .0935 
-1517]| .og61 
-1538| .0987 
0.1559) 0.1013 
1581) «1040 
.1602} .1066 
-1623) .1093 
1645] .1TIQ 
0.1667. 0.1146 


1689} 11173 


-1711| .1200 
1733) .1226 
1755] +1253 
0.1777) 0.1280 
-1799; -1308 
-1821) 01335 
1844] .1362 
1867] 1389 
0.188! 0.1417 
-UQI2! .T4gy 
-1935° «1472 
1958) -1499 
-TO8K| .1527 
0.2004! 0.1555 
.2028| 1582 
2051) .1610 
-2075! .1633 
.2098| .1667 
0.2122! 0.1695 
.2146| .1723 
.2170| .1751 
2194] .1780 
2218) .r808 


0.224 3; 0.1837 


2267) .1366 
-22G2) Rg 5 
2316) .1924 
2341) .1953 
0.2366; 0.192 
2391] «2011 
.2416! .2040 


.2442] «2070 


12467] .2099 
0.249 1.2129 
2518] .2159 
2544) 2189 


+2570, 2219 


2596; .2249 


0.2623: 
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0.2623; 0.2279 


2649] .2309 
2676! .2339 
-2702| .2370 
2729} 2401 
0.2756] 0.2431 
.2783/ .2462 
2810] .2493 
a 2524 
2865) .2556 
0.2893] 0.2587 
2921; .2619 
.2949| .2650 
.2977| .2682 
.3005| .2714 
0.3034| 0.2746 
.3063| .2778 
3091] .2811 
-3120 a 
3150] .2876 
0.3179] 0.2909 
-3208| .2942 
-3238| .2975 
3268! .3008 
3298] 3047 
0.3328! 0.3075 
3359) .31a9 
3309) 23443 
3420! 3177 
3451) 3211 
0.3482; 0.3245 
+3514! 3280 
3545-3315 
°3577| +3350 
3609) 3385 
0.3641| 0.3420 
-3674| -3456 
+3706) 3491 
3739) Plows 
3772 3563 
0.3805: 0.3599 
-3339) -3636 
-3873] -3673 
-3907| -3710 
3941) -3747 
0.3975; 0-374 
-4010| 3822 
40451 3859 
4080! .3897 
$115 .3936 
0.4151| 0.3974 
-4187/ .4013 
4223] .4052 
4260; .4091 
4297 24130 
0.4334) 0.4170 
-4371 4210 
4408) .4250 
4446, 4291 
4485; 4331 


0.2279 | 0.4523 9.4372 


| at 
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Log A | Log B 


0.4523! 0.4372 


4562) .4414 
4601] .4455 
46401 .4497 
4680} .4540 
0.4720| 0.4582 
4761| .4625 
4801, .4668 
4842| .4711 
4384) 4755 
0.4926] 0.4799 
4968) .4844 
5010] .4889 
-5953} -4934 
5097| -4980 
0.5140; 0.5026 
5184; .5072 
5229! .5118 
$274) 5165 
5319) 5213 
0.5365! 0.5261 
54iT| »§ 309 
5458) .5358 
$505, =5497 


55531 +5457 
0.5601) 0.5507 


5649) -5557 
-5698) .5608 
5748! .5660 
5798) 5712 
0.5848 satin, 
a ale 
eee 
6056) .5979 
0.6110; 0.6034 
nee 
62 | re 
0273) - 

6329) 6261 
a pl 0.6319 
sual 
16360] “6498 
6619, .6559 
0.6679} 0.6621 
eleal “oya) 
6265) .6811 
.6928| .6876 


0.6993) 0.6942 
7058} «7008 


7124 -7076 
e7IQI, -7144 
-7259| +7214 
0.7328| 0.7284 
-7398! +735 
7469! -742 
-7541) +7502 
7615} +7576 
0.7689; 0.7652 
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0.7689] 0.7652 


7765] .7729 
-7842| .7807 
.7920| .7886 
8000] .7967 
0.8081| 0.8049 
8163] .813 
.8247| .821 
8333] -8305 
8420] .8393 
0.8508] 0.84383 
8599) .8574 
8691| .8667 
8786) .8763 
8882] .8860 
0.8y8o0}| 0.8959 
.go8o!} .gobo 
os g164 
9288] .9270 
-9396| .9378 
0.9506] 0.9489 
9618) .9603 
9734) -9719 
9853) -9939 
-9975| -9961 
1.0100] 1.0087 
0228} .0216 |f 
.0361] .0350) 
10497) 0487 
0638 .0628 
1.0783, 1.0774 
0934; +0925 
1089! .1081 
-1250| .1242 
-1416) .1409 
1.1590; 1.1583 
1770] «1764 
-1958| .1952 
2154| -2149 
ies 2354 
1.2573) 1.2569 
-2799| -2795- 
3937) +3933 
32838) 63285 
3554) +3552 
1.3837 1.3535 
4 140 of I 
4465) .4463 
A4815| .4814 
-5196| .5195 
1.5613) 1.5612 
.6074| .6073 
6588! .6587 
7171) 7171 
7844] -7843 
1.8638) 1.8038 
.9610| .9610 
2.0863} 2.0863 
2627) .2627 
2.5640) 2.5640 
Inf. | Inf. 
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Table V. Reduction to the Meridian. 


Z — 


sin 1” 


t Qn 1™ gm 3” 4m 5m 6” ‘ 
aoe : ” a ” ° ” ” ” ” ” ” . | 
O 0.00 1.96 7.85 17.67 31.42 49.09 70.68 96.20 125.66 | 
1 0.00 2.03 7.98 17.87 31.68 49.41 71.07 96.66 126.17 
2 0.00 2.10 8.12 13.07 31.94 49.74 71.47 97.12 126.70 
3 0.00 2.16 8.25 18.27 32.20 50.07 71.86 97.58 127.22 
4 0.01 2.23 8.39 18.47 32-47 50.40 72.26 98.04 127.75 
5 0.01 2.31 8.52 18.67 32.74 59.73 72.66 98.50) 128.28 
6 0.02 2 38 8.66 18.87 33.01 51.07 73,06 98.97 128.81 | 
7 0.02 2.45 8.80) 19.07} 33-27) §1-40) 73-46) 99-43] 129.34 
8 003 2.52 8.94; 19.28] 3354] 51-741 73-86) 99.90] 129.85 
9 


0.04 2.60 9.08 soe 33-81 §2.07 74-26| 100.37 140.40, 


10 0.05 2.67 9.22 19.69 34-09) 52.41 74.66) 100.84 130.94 
ll 0.06 2.75 9-36 19.90! 34-36 52-75| 7§-06/ ro0r.3t} 131.47 
12 0.08 2.83 9.50 20.11 34-04 53-09 75-47 101.78 132.01 . 
13 0.09 2.91 9.64 20.32 34.91 53-43 75-88} 102.25] 132.55 
14 O.11 2.99 9:79 20.53 35.19 53-77 7629) 102.72) 133 ay 


15 0.12 3.07 9.94| 20.74 35-46 54.11 76.69) 103.20 133.63 | 


16 0.14 3.15 10.09| 20.95 35-74 54.46 77-10) 103.67) 134.45 
17 0.16 3-23 10.24 21.16 36.02 54.80 77-SU| YO4.1§{ 134.91 
18 0.18 3-32 10.39 21.38 36.30 5515 77-93! 104.63) 135.25 
19 0.20 3.40 10.54 BPO 36.58 55-50 78.34| 105.10 135 80 


20 0.22 3-49 10.69 21.82! 36.87 55.84 78.75, 105.58] 136.34 | 
21 0.24 3.58 10.84 22.03 37-15 | 56.19 79-16] 106.06] 13628 
2:2 0.26 3.67 11.00 22.25 37-44 56.55 79-58| 106.55] 137.43 
23 0.28 3.76 VU.1S 22.47 3772 56.90 80.00] 107.03] 137.98 | 
24 0.31 3.35 11.31] 22.70 338.01 57-25 80.42] 107.51] 133.53 
25 0.34 3-94! 11.47 22.92 38.30 57-60 80.84) 107.99) 134.08 
26 0.37 4-03} 11.63 23-14 38.59 57-96 81.26, 108.48) = 139.63 
27 0.40 4.12 11.79 23-37 38.88 §8.32 81.68; 108.97) 140.138 
28 0.43 4.22 11.95: 23.60 39-17 58.68 82.10} 109.46| 140.74 
29 0.46 4-32} 12.11] 23.82) 39.46) 59.03) 82.52] 109.95, 141.29 
30 0.49 4-42 12.27 24.05 39-76 59-40 82.95] 110.44) 141.85 — 
31 0.52 4-52 12.43 24 238 40.05 59-75 83.38] 110.93] 3142 4c 
32 0.56 4-62 12.60 24.51 40.35 O.1T 83.81; 191.43} 142.96 
33 0.59 4-72 12.76 24.74 40.65 60.47 84.23) FNT.g2/ 143-52 
34 0.63 4.82 12.93 24.98 40.95 60.84 84.66, 412.48; 144.08 
35 0.67 4-92 13.10 25.21 41.25 61.20 85.09] 112.90] 144 64 
36 0.71 5-03 13.27 25-45 41.55 61.57 $5.52) 113-40) 45 20 
37 0.975 5-13 13-44 25.68 41.85 61.94 85.95} 113.90) 145.76 
38 0.79 5-24 13.62 25.92 42.15 62.31 $6.39) 114.40| 146.33 
39 0.33 5-34 13-79 26.16 42.45 62.68 86.82) 114.90 246.8) 
8 . .96 26.40 2.76 63.0 87.26] 115.40; 147-46 ° 
re ao ee aaa A664 4406 ae 87.70] 115.90; 148.03 
42 o 96 5.67 14.31! 26.88 43-37 63-79 88.14! 116.40} 148.60 - 
43 1.01 5-78 14.49} 27.12| 43-68) 64.16] 88.57) 116.90) 149.17 
44 1,06 5-90, 14.67;  27-37/ 43-99, 64-54) 89-01) E741) 149-74 
6. 3 27.61 ° 64.91 89.45| 117-92| 150-31 
aa i vs eis i: a 27 86 PH I 649 89.89! 118.43{ 1508 
47 1.20 6.24 15.21 23.10 44.92 65.67 90.33) 118.94) = 151-45 
48 1.26 6.36 15-39 28.35 45-24 66.05 90.7 119.45 laos 
49 1.31 6.48 15.57 28.60 45-55 66.43 91.23] 119.96; 152-6 
.36 6.60! .76 28.8 8 66.81 1.68} 120.47 153-19 
a1 sae 594 - a6 29 ro| 48.18 67.19 oa4a 120.98) = 153-77 . 
52 1.48 6.84 16.14, 29.36 46.50 67.538 92.57| 124.49) 154-35: 
53 1.53 6.96 16.33| 29. | 46.82 67.96 93-02| 122.01 pee 
54 1.59 7-09 EOS en 47-14 68.35 93-47 122.53 et 
6 6. 0.12, 46) 68. 92] 123.05) 156-09 , 
| so a As 76.89! 4s 8 pe 65.42 a 8} 123.57, 156-67 
57 1.77 vi | 17.08] 30.64 48.15 69.51 94.83] 124.09) 157-25 ' 
58 1.33 7. o| 17.28; 30.90) 48. “44 69.90 95-29} 124.61 157. ef 
i §9 1.89] 7-72: 17-47| 31-16) 4207 70.29 95-74 125-13) sas 
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296.99 
297-79 
298.60 
299.40 
300.21 
301.02 
301.83 


302.64 
303.46 
304.27 
305.99 
305.90 
306.72 
307-54 
308.36 
309.18 
310.00 


331-74 
332-59 
333-44 
334-29 
335-15 
336.00 
336.86 
337-72 
338.58 
339-44 


349.30 
341.16 
342.02 
342.88 
343-75 


344.62 
345-49 


Table V. Reduction to the Meridian, 
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380.56 
337.48 
388.40 


389.32 
390.24 
391.16 
392.09 
393-01 


393-94) 
394.86) 
395-79) 
396.72) 
397-65) 
39%. 53] 
399-52 
400.45, 
401.38 
402.32 


4.03.26 
404.20 
$95.14| 
A0t:65) 
407.02 


407.96 
408.90 
409.84 
410.79! 
411.73 
412.68 
413.63 
414.59 
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Table V. Reduction to the Méridiaz, 


| 


is" | 19” Py a oY oh 
$ : “” ” ” ” a” ” | — 
0 567.2 635.9 708.4 949.6} 1037.8] 1129.9 1225.9 | 
1 568.3 637.0 709.7 951.0] 1039. 1131.4) 1227.5 . 
2 569.4 633.2 710.9 952. 1040 aaa 122y.2 | 
3 §70. 639-4 712.1 953- 1042. 1134. 1230.8 | 
4 571. 6.40. 713-4 955-3] 1043. 1136.2) 1232.5 | 
- 85 572.8} 641.7| 714.6 956.7 aor 1137-8) r2gar | 
6 573-9| 642.9) 715.9 958.2 r0q.8) 1139-3) 1235.7 | 
7 575-0 644.1 PIF 959-6 1048. 1140.9} 3237.3 ! 
8 576.1 645-3 718.4 g61.1] 1049. 1142.5) 1239.0 | 
9 577-2 646.5 719.6 962.5) 1051.3] 1144.0) 1240.6 | 
10 578.4 647-7 720.9 963-9 1052.8) 1145.6) 1242.3 | 
11 579-5 648.9 722.1 965.4) 1054.3] 1147.2) 1243.9 | 
12 580.6 650.0 723-4 966.9; 1055.9) 1148.8] 1245.6 | 
13 581.7 651.2 724.6 968.4 1057.4, 1150.4; 1247.2 | 
i4 582.9 652.4 725-9 969. 1058.9] 1152.0; 1248.9 | 
15 584.0 653.6 727.2 971.2 oa 1153.6) 3250.5 ! 
16 585.1 54.8 728.4 972.7 eee 55:2 1252.2 | 
17 536.2 656.0 729.7 974-1/ 1063.5 5D 1253.8 | 
18 5387.4 657.2 730.9 975-5| 1065.0 1158.3] 1255.5 | 
19 588.5 658.4 732.2 977.0} 1066.5) ‘1159.9| 1257.1 | 
20 589.6 659.6 73355 978.5! 1068.1} 1161.5) 1258.8 | 
21 590.8 660.8 73467 979-9) 1069.6 ei B269)5 ! 
ado §91.9 662.0 736.0 4 hone ee dae 
23 593-0) 663.2) 737.3 9 2.9) 1072. : 3) a3. 
24 594.2 664.4 738.5 984.4) 1074.2] 1167.9) 1266.5 : 
5 665.6 8 85.8} 1075.7] 1169.5) 1267.1 ' 
30 ae : 660.8 eae oe species II7I.1 1268.8 - 
27 597-6 663.0 742. ible aha 1172.7 ale 
28 598.7} 669.2) 743. 9073). 2) ees) ae 
29 599-9] 670.4) 744.9 aye BORER) PESO i847 30 
Bi 601.0 671.6 746.2 993-2! 1083-4 1177.5) 1275 t 
| 3i 602.2 672.8 747-4 994-7: pers see wane 
32 603.3 674.1 748.7 99 : ae) dd mee se 
333 604.5 675-3 750.0 997. 1087.9 ae : if 
3-4 605.6 676.5 751.3 999.1, 1089.5; 11 3-9) 1282.1 
35 606.8 677.7 752.6 1000.6 sede 1185-5: eee 
36 607.9 6738.9 753-8 1002.1} = 1092. I ou ae 
7 609.1 680.1 755.1 1003.5: 1094.1} 11 aa spite 
38 610.2 a 756.4 1005.0 1095.7; 1190.3! : 
39 611.4 682. 757-7 1006.5: og TIgt.g: 1290.5 
| 40 612.5 683.8 759.0 1008.0, 1098.8) 1193-5 aaa 
{| 41 613.7 685.0 760.2 1009.4’ 1100.3; 95. 4 
| 42 614.8 686.2 761.5 1010.9; 1101.9) cee eH 3 
43 616.0 687.4 762.3 1012.4 1103-4, 1198.3 ed 
| 44 617.2 683.7 764.1 1013.9 a 1199.9 "his 
9 er | 
| 45 618.3} 689.9; 765.4 1015.4, 1106.5} 1201.5; 1300.5 
46 619.5 691.1 766.7 1016.9} 1108.1| 1203.1 ap 
AT 620.6 692.4 768.0 1018.4, 1109.6) 1 ey a aoe 
| 48 621.8 693.6 769.3! 1019.9! TILI.2) ed oa 
; 49 623.0 694.8 770.6 1021.4; I112.7; 1208. 
| .6, 1309.0 
50 624.1 696.0, 771.9 1022.8| Irr4. 1209 ! | 
| 58 | 625.2 697.31 773.1 1024. 1115. a aa | 
! 62 626.5 6y8.¢ 774-4 1026. a Ae ae . aia 
» 83 627.6 699.7 775-7 1027. 1113.9 arts rang] | 
| 54 628.8 701.0 777.1 1028 1120.5; 12106. | 
as ; 1317-4 | 
| 55 640.0 192.2 758.4 1030. 1122.0} 1217.7 iol 
i 56 S20. 703-51 = 779-7! 1031 i ae ale 1320.8 | 
| 57 632.3 70h] 81.0: 1033-3, E135. Seay Gl: ange 
‘58 633.5 795.9 782-4 1034. che ape | aa 
634-7 : 783. 1036.3) 1128.3 4- ae 
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Table V. Reduction to the Meridian. 
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n” ” | pag ” § 
1325.9} 1429.7; 1537.5! 1649.0 — 30 
1327-6] 1431.4] 1539.3! 1650.9 29 
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1 
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Table VII. Limits of Circum-meridian Altitudes, 


A. Limiting hour angle at which the second reduction amounts to one second]. 


—— a a i ee oe eo Pema cee 


Declination same sign as latitude. | Declination different sign from latitude. 


80° | 70° | 60° | 50° | 40° | 80° | 20° | 10° | 0° | 10° | 20° | 30° | 40° | 50° | 60° | 70° 


B. Laniting hour angle at which the third reduction amounts to one second. 


r 
Declination same sign as latitude. | Declination different sign from latitude. 


o ; 
80° | 20° | 60° | 50° | 40° | 30° 20° ° | 10°| 0° 1° 20 | 30 | ae | 50° | 60° 70°! B0° 


The following approximate rules are sufficiently exact for practical 
purposes: 

A. The limit at which the second reduction amounts to 0”.1 is $ the hour 
angle of Table VII. A. 

The limit at which the second reduction amounts to 0”.01 is 4 the hour 
angle of Table VII. A. 

B. The limit at which the third reduction amounts to 0”.1 is # the hour 
angle of Table VII. B. 

The limit at which the third reduction amounts to 0”.01 is $ the hour 
angle of Table VII. B. 
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TABLE VIII, 


For reducing transits over several threads to a common tnstant 


Arg. Mean time. 
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TABLE VIIL. 


For reducing transits over several threads to a common instant. 


Arg. Sidereal time. Proportional parts of log k. Arg. Mean tine. 
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TABLE VIII. A. 


For correcting the mean log k fvund from the preceding table. 
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TABLE IX. Probability of Errors, 


(Method of Least Squares. ) 
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TABLE IX.A. Probability of Errors, 


(Method of Least Squares. ) 
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TABLE IX.A. Probability of Errors, 


(Method of Least Squares. ) 
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TABLE X. Peirce’s Criterion. 


VALUES OF x? ror # =I. 
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TABLE X. Peirce’s Criterion, 


VALUES oF x? ror p = 2, 
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TABLE X. A. Peirce’s Criterion, 
Log 7. 
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ABERRATION, of a star in the direction of 
the observer’s motion, found, I., 629; 
annual aberration of a star in longi- 
tude and latitude, found, 630; in right 
ascension and declination, 633; Gauss’s 
tables, 635; of the sun, 638; diurnal 
aberration in right ascension and de- 
clination, found, 638; velocity of light, 
640; planetary, 641; constant of, 689; 
effect upon the angular distance of two 
stars, found, LI., 466; effect upon the 
position angle of two stars, 467. Aber- 
ration of lenses, spherical and chro- 
matic, II., 18. 

Avams, I., 555, 584. 

Airy, [., 823; IL. 302, 381. 

Alidade, II., 32; ellipticity of the pivot, 47. 

Almucantars, defined, I., 19. 

Altazimuth, IT., 315. 

Altitude, defined, [., 20; parallels of, 1., 19. 

Altitude and azimuth as co-ordinates, I., 
18, 

Altitude and azimuth instrument, II., 315; 
azimuths observed with, 319; zenith 
distances, 3826; correction for defective 
illumination, 333. 

Amict, IT., 449. 

Amplitude, defined, I., 20; of a star, 
found when the star is in the horizon, 
I., 38. 

Araecanner, I., 98, 182, 141, 159, 646, 
705, 706; ITL., 381. 

Axis of the heavens, defined, I., 21. 

Azimuth, defined, L., 20; azimuth of a 
star, found from its declination and 
hour angle, and the latitude of the 
observer, 31; found when the star is 
on the six hour circle, 36, when tho 
star is at its greatest elongation, 37, 
from its zenith distance, 39. 


Bacug, L, 324, 342. 

Batty, I., 93, 650. 

Becuer, IL., 104. 

Bern, L, 548. 

Bertranp, IT., 469. 

Bessgt, I., 85, 87, 92, 93, 96, 97, 181, 182, 
134, 136, 145, 158, 159, 160, 161, 165, 
167, 168, 171, 895, 406, 489, 448, 456, 
461, 507, 512, 566, 574, 575, 578, 606, 
611, 615, 638, 640, 646, 650, 651, 642, 
655, 662, 665, 668, 693, 694, 697, 698, 
702; IT., 85, 60, 59, 61, 148, 144, 171, 
176, 178, 188, 192, 197, 199, 228, 234, 
238, , 268, 269, 271, 283, 289, 293, 
294, § 296, 301, 302, 804, 807, 309, 
340, 875, 888, 405, 406, 407, 414, 432, 
449, 450, 453, 469, 489, 404. 


Biot, I., 169; I1., 9. 

BonnENBERGER, II., 68, 469. 

Bonn, I., 324; IT., 79, 87, 92, 869, 450. 

Borna, I., 898; IL, 125. 

Bovuauer, I., 1386, 188; IT, 403. 

Bownircu, L., 158, 180, 269, 276, 306, 307, 
308, 3]6; IL., 125. 

Bravery, I., 136, 138, 160, 161, 167, 666, 
692, 700, 702, 705, 706; IT., 489. 

Bruuns, I., 136. 

Brunnow, II., 437, 440, 445. 

Burckuarnt, I., 448, 686. 

Buscu, I., 692, 700, 701. 


Caanout, I., 286. 

CaAtLLet, I., 265, 298. 

Celestial latitude and longitude as co-ordi 
nates, I., 24. 

Celestial sphere, I., 17. 

Chronograph, electro, 1., 342 et seq.; IT., 
86. 

Chronometers, winding, II., 77; trans- 
porting, 78; correction for temperature, 
79; comparison of, 79, by coincident 
beats, 80; probable error of an inter- 
polated value of a correction, 83. 

Chronometric expeditions, L., 323. 

Yircles. See graduated circles, meridian 
circles, &e. 

tircummeridian altitudes, [., 285 (see 
time); more accurately reduced, 238; 
of the Sun, Gauss’s method, 244; limits 
of the methods, 251. 

Cuark, IL., 450. 

Clocks, II., 84; clock correction, J., 193, 
1I., 174; rate, L, 193. 

Coppineaton, IL, 9. 

Corrin, 1., 628; II., 296, 297. 

Colures, defined, I., 23. 

Compass, variation of, I., 429. 

Connaissance (La) des Temps, I., 68. 

Constants, astronomical, determined by 
observation, L., 671; constants of refrac- 
tion, 671; of solar parallax, 673; of 
lunar parallax, 680; of aberration, 688, 
689; of nutation, 698; of precession, 701. 

Co-ordinates, rectangular, J., 43, trans- 
formation of, 48; spherical, 18, trans- 
formation of, 27; differential variations 
of, 50. 

Cusps in a solar eclipse, II., 482. 


Damorsrav, I., 574. 575, 686. 
Dausay, II., 126, 127. 
Day, sidereal, L., 52, solar, 53. 
Dran, IT., 349, 359. 
Declination, circles of, parallels of, de- 
fined, I., 21; of a star, found from its 
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altitude and azimuth, and the latitude 
of the observer, 27; found from the 
star's latitude and longitude, and the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, 42; of the sun 
at the time of his transit over a given 
meridian, 71; of the moon or a planet 
at the time of transit over a given me- 
ridian, 73; reduction of, 115; of stars, 
found by transits over the prime ver- 
tical, II., 271; absolute declination of 
the fixed stars, determined, I., 665. 

Declination and hour angle as co-ordi- 
nates, L., 21. 

Declination and right ascension 
ordinates, I., 22. 

DELAMBRE, I., 177, 289, 689, 692. 

Dr Lance, 1., 381. 

Derivatives of a tabulated function, I., 89. 

Dip, of the horizon, I., 172, 178; of the 
sea at a given distance from the ob- 
server, found, 179. 

Do.tonn, IL, 408. 

Donati, T., 126. 

Dotwes, I., 315, 616. 


as co- 


95 ; 
eccentricity of the 


Earth, figure and dimensions of, I., 
compression of, 965 
meridian, 96; radius found for a given 
latitude, 99; length of normal termi- 
nuling in the axis, found for a given 
latitude—distance from the centre to 
the intersection of the normal with the 
axis—radius of curvature of meridian, 
1U1; reduction of observations to the 
centre, 103. 

Eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, I., 329. 

Eclipses, solar, prediction for the earth 
generally, I., 4363; fundamental equa- 
tions—investigation of the condition of 
beginning or ending of a solar eclipse 
ata given place on the earth’s surface, 
439; position of the axis of the shadow, 
found for any given time, 441; distance 
of a given place of observation from the 
axis of the shadow at a given time, 
found, 444; radius of the shadow found, 
448; outline of moon's shadow upon 
the earth at a given time, found, 456; 
rising and setting limits, 406; curve of 
maximum in the horizon, 475; northern 
and southern limits, 480; curve of 
central eclipse, 491; duration of total 
or annular eclipse, 493; place where the 
central eclipse occurs at noon, found, 
494: northern and southern limits of 
total or annular eclipse, 498; prediction 
for a given pince ine of n given phase 
computed, 505; instant of maximum 
obscuration, and degree of obscuration, 
found, 508; method of the American 
Ephemeris, 512; correction for refrac- 
tion, 615; reduction to the sea level, 
517; longitude of a place found from 
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the observation of a solar eclipse, 518; 
longitude corrected, 621; observations 
upon the sun’s cusps, II., 482; lunar, 
I., 642. See Occultations. 

Ecliptic, defined, I., 22; obliquity of, de- 
fined, 23, found, "669. 

ELLIS, IL, 194, 198. 

Emory, I., 339. 

Encke, L, 91, 96, 100, 448, 598, 640; II., 
469, 476. 

Ephemeris, American, French, German, I., 
68; Prircr’s method of correcting, 358. 

Fquation of time, L, 64, 71; of equal al- 
titudes, 200); personal equation, LI., 189. 

Equator, celestial, defined, I., 21. 

Equatorial telescope, II., 867; general 
theory of, 870; instrumental declination 
and hour angle of an observed point, 
found, 371; flexure, 373; instrumental 
declination and hour angle, reduced to 
the celestial declination and hour angle, 
375; adjustment of, 379. 
ajummodtial, defined, I., 21; 
fined, 23; deter mined, G65. 

Kquinoxes, defined, 1., 23, 

Erte, II., 182, 315, 316, 029. 


points, de- 


a 

Frerauson, I., 126. 

Fixed stars, proper motion of, I., 620; 
heliocentric or annual parallax of, de- 
fined, 618, found in longitude and 
latitude, 644, found in right ascension 
and declination, 645; mean and appa- 
rent places of, 6-418, 

FRANKLIN, Sir Joun, L., 588. 

FRAUNHOFER, II., 367, 368. 


GALLOWAY, I., 706, 

GramBEY, JT., 120, 

Gauss, [., 31, 3-4, 199, 244, 246, 282, 286, 
300, 339, 627, 628, 635, 643, G74, 705; 
II., 28, 66, 148, 469. 

GAY Lussac, 1., 143, 

CGeocentric place, F., 103, 

GERLING, J., ois II., 469. 

Gintniss, L., i , 680. 

Gortze, IL, 9 

Goutp, I., 242, 344, 346, 350, 680; IL., 
304, 

Graduated circles, II., 29; eccentricity of. 
37, 39; periodic functions, 42; errors 
of graduation, 51. 


Hab .egy, IL., 92. 

Ifauury, 1L, 131. 

ITAKSEN, I., 85, 182, 439, 475, 686; —— 
IL., 59, 144, 1, 174, 218, 216, 219, 220, 
949, 251, 257, 304, 407, 469. 

Heliometer, IL. 403; general theory of, 
407; determination of constants of, 423. 

Henperson, I., 686, 706. 

IInxscueEt, I., 698, 694, 708, 705; IF., 9, 
27, 126. 


INDEX. 


Hirrarcans, J., 686, 

Horizon, defined, I., 18; dip of, defined, 
172; dip found, 1738; distance of, at sea, 
found, 178, 

Hour angle, defined, I., 2t; numerical 
expression of, 27; of a star, found from 
its altitude and azimuth, and the lati- 
tude of the observer, 27: found when 
the star is at its greatest clongation, 37 ; 
when the star is on the prime vertical 
of a given place, 87; when the star is 
in the horizon, 38; from its zenith dis- 
tance, 39; found at a given time, 64. 

Hour circles, defined, 1., 21. 

HubBarp, 1., 628, 651. 

Huussg, I., 211. 


Interpolation, simple, I., 69; by second 
differences, 73; by differences of any 
order, 79; Brsser’s formula, 85; into 
the middle, 87; formula arranged ac- 
cording to the powers of the fractional 
part of the argument, 89. 


Jahrbuch, Berliner Astronomisches, I., 68. 
JOHNSON, I., 706. 
Jupiter’s satellites, eclipses of, I., 389. 


Kaiser, J., 391. 
Kang, I., 588. 

Keita, L., 628. 
KENDALL, I., 352. 
Keeurr, [., 592, 673. 
Krsskt, LI., 235, 268. 
Knorrg, [1., 102. 
Kramp, I., 153, 158. 


Lacariur, [., 686, 706. 
Laaraner, L., 148, 593, 506. 
LaLanne, L, 98, 428. 
Lampert, I., 542. 
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stars observed at the same altitude 
when the time is given, 277; by three 
or more different stars observed at the 
same altitude when the time is not 
given, 280; by Cagnoui’s formule, 286; 
by the transits of stars over vertical 
circles, 208; by altitudes near the me- 
ridian when the time is not known, 296, 
by the rate of change of altitudes near 
the prime vertical, 3803; found aT sEA, 
by meridian altitudes, 804; by reduc- 
tion to the meridian when the time is 
given—by two altitudes near the me- 
ridinn when the time is not known, 307; 
by three altitudes near the meridian 
when the time is not known, 809; by a 
single altitude at a given time, 310; by 
the change of altitude near the prime 
vertical—by the pole star, 311; by two 
altitudes with the elapsed time, 313; 
Douwey’s method of ‘double altitudes,” 
315; determined by a transit instru- 
ment. in the prime vertical, IT., 288, 242, 
252, 254, 260, 265; by TaLcort’s method, 
342. 

Least squares, method of, Arrenvix, LE, 
469. 

Lraknpre, IT., 469. 

Level, I1., 70; value of a division found— 
radius of curvature—effeets of changes 
of temperature, 75; radius of curva- 
ture of different parts of the tube, 76; 
level constant, 153. 

Le Vernier, L., 578, 601. 

Liacre, IT., 460. 

Linusson, I., 383; IL., 79. 

Light, velocity of, I., 640. 

Linpenau, L, 692; LL, 469. 

Lirtrrow, L., 800, 802; IL, 9 

Luoyp, IL, 9. 

Locks, [., 89. 


Laprace, T., 148, 158, 156, 169; TT., 469. | Longitude, celestial, defined, L, 24; of a 


Latitude, celestial—circles of—parallels 
of, I.. 24; geographical, 25; of a star, 
found from its declination and right 
ascension, and the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, 39; reduction of, for the com- 
pression of the carth, 97; distinction | 
between geodetic and astronomical, 103; | 
astronomical latitude found by meridian | 
altitudes, or zenith distances, 225; by | 
a single altitude at a given time, 22); | 
by reduction to the meridian when the | 
time is given, 233; by circummeridian 
altitudes, 285; by the pole star, 253; 
by two altitudes of the same star, or 
different stars, and the elapsed time 
between the observations, 267; by two 
altitudes of the sun, 266; by two equal 
altitudes of the same star, or of the 
sun, 270; by two altitudes of the same ! 
or different stars, with the difference of 
their azimuths, 277; by two different. 


tar, found from its declination and 
right ascension, and the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, 39; terrestrial longitude, 
found by astronomical observations— 
by portable chronometers, 317; by ter- 
restrial signals, 3837; by celestial sig- 
nals, 339; by the electric telegraph, 
341; by moon culminations, 850; by 
azimuths of the moon, or transits of the 
moon and a star over the same vertical 
circle, 371; by altitudes of the moon, 
882; by lunar distances, 803; by an 
eclipse of the sun, 518; by oceultations, 
650; terrestrial longitude found at ska, 
by chronometers, 420; by lunar dis- 
tances, 422; by the eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites—-hy the moon’s altitude, 423; 
by the occultations of stars hy the 
moon, 424; by the observed contact of 
the moon’s limb with the limb of a 
planet, 578. 
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Lunar distance, found at a given time, L., 
75; longitude found by, 393. 

Lunvauny, I., 693, 701, 706. 

Lymay, II., 366, 


MAvLER, I., 370, 542, 548, 606, 703, 706. 

MAHLER, II., 867. 

Martins, II., 106, 119, 127, 180. 

Mayen, I., 642; IL, 145. 

Measurement of angles, II., 29. 

Meridian, celestial, defined, I., 19. 

Meridian circle, II., 282; reduction to 
the meridian, 289; observation by re- 
flection, 293; flexure, 802; observations 
of the declination of the moon, 304; 
declination of a planet, or the sun, 309; 
correction of the observed declination 
vf a planet's or the moon's limb for 
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declination for a given star at a given 
time, found, 626; general tables for, 
explained, 626; constant of, 624, 698; 
effect upon the position angle of two 
stars, found, II., 467. 


Obliquity of the ecliptic. See ecliptic. 

Occultations, of fixed stars by the moon, I., 
549; longitude found by, 550, 578; pre- 
diction for a given place, 657; limiting 
parallels of latitude found, 661; of 
planets, 565; form of a planet's digo, 
566; curve of illumination of a planet’s 
surface, found, 569; of Jupiter, 575, 
Saturn, Saturn’s Ring, Mars, Venus, 
and Mercury, 576, Neptune, Uranus, 
583; of fixed stars by a planet, 601; 
of Jupiter's satellites, 340. 


spheroidal figure and defective illumi- | O.pErs, I., 107; IL, 16. 


nation, 310. 


OLUFSEN, I., 686. 


Meridian line, defined, I., 19; direction | Oupemans, I., 391, 448, 651, 555. 


found by the meridian passage of a star, 


by shadows, 429; by single ultitudes of Paps, IL, 601. 
a star, 430; by equal altitudes of a star, Parallactic angle, defined, Y., 80; of a star 


431; by the angular distance of the 
sun ‘from any terrestrinl object, 482; by 
two measures of the distance of the sun 


on the prime vertical of a given place, 
found, 37; found from a star’s zenith 
distance, 39, 


from a terrestrial object, 434; by the | Parallax, defined, 1., 104; found in alti- 


azimuth of a star at a given time, 434; 
by the greatest clongation of a circum- 
polar star, 434. 

Meridian mark, II., 187. 

Merz, IL., 367. 

Micrometer, filar, IT., 59, 391; value of a 
revolution, found, 60, 360; effect of 
temperature upon the value of a revolu- 
tion, 68; position micrometer, 69; ring 
micrometer, 436; other micrometers, 449, 

Micrometric observations — filar microm- 
eter—distance and position angle of 
two stars, found, IJ., 391; correction 
of the observed position angle for errors 
of the equatorial instrument, 392; ap- 
parent difference of right ascension and 
declination of two stars, found, 397; 
correction for refraction, 450; correc- 
tion for precession, nutation, and aber- 
ration, 465. 

Microscope, reading, II., 33; 
runs, 35. 

Mitcuet, IJT., 87. 

Moon culminations, I., 350. 

Morsr, ITI., 86, 87. 

Mural circle, II., 282. 


error of 


Nadir. defined, I., 19; point, IT., 285. 
Nautical Almanac, British, I., 68. 
Newron, IT., 92. 

Nreootat, I., 364, 627, 635. 
Nonagesimal, I., 28. 

Nontvs, II., 30. 

Noon, a: parent, mean, [., 53. 


Nutaticn, I., 624; in right ascension and 


tude or zenith distance, the earth re- 
garded as a sphere, 105; of a star, in 
zenith distance and azimuth, when the 
geocentric zenith distance and azimuth 
are given and the earth is regarded as 
a spheroid, 107; of a star In zenith dis- 
tance and azimuth, when the apparent 
zenith distance and azimuth are given, 
the earth regarded as a spheroid, 112; 
reduced, reduction of, 118; of the 
planets or the sun, 113; in zenith dis- 
tance, for the point in which the normal 
meets the earth's axis, 116; in zenith 
distance for the same point, when the 
apparent zenith distance is given, 118; 
of a star in right ascension and declina- 
tion when its geocentric right ascension 
and declination are given, 119; of a 
star in right ascension and declination, 
when its observed right ascension and 
declination are given, 123; in latitude 
and longitude, 126; solar, constant of, 
673; of a planet, or the sun, found by 
meridian observavions, 674; of the sun, 
found by extra-meridian observations 
of a planet, 677; lunar, constant of, 
680; of a fixed star, found by micro- 
metric measures, 693. 

Prarson, LI., 9, 450. 

Perrce, I., 148, 347, 851, 358, 861, 362, 
866, 369, 578; TT., 198, 202, 207, 256, 
261, 357, 469, 490. 

Periodic functions, IT., 42. 

Personal equation, IL., 
scale, 193. 


189; personal 
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Perens, C. A. F., I., 606, 624, 625, 626, 
627, 650, 651, 652, 662, 666, 6938, 698, 
699, 701; IIL., 59, 818, 819, 497, 

Peterskn, I., 256, 601; II., 440. 

Prazzi, I., 94, 702. 

Pistor, IL., 106, 119, 127, 130. 

Planets, occultations of, I., 565. 

Plumb line, abnormal deviations of, I., 
102. 

Poisson, IT., 469. 

Polar distance, defined, I., 22. 

Portable transit instrument (see transit 
instrument) as a zenith telescope, IL., 
366. 

Potter, II., 9. 

Precession, luni-solar, planetary, I., 604; 
change in the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
605; general precession in longitude, 
and the position of the mean ecliptic, 
found, 605; in longitude and latitude 
of a given star, from the epoch 1800, 
found, 608; between any two given 
dates, 610; annual precession in longi- 
tude for a given date, 611; in right 
ascension and declination, between any 
two given dates, 613; annual precession 
in right ascension and declination, 616; 
position of the pole of the equator at a 
given time, found, 618; constant of, 701; 
effect upon the position angle of two 
stars, found, II., 467. 

Precnte., I1., 9. 

Prime vertical, defined, I., 19. 

Prismatic circle, L1., 127. 

Proper motion of the fixed stars, I., 620; 
reduced from one epoch to another, 
621; on a great circle, 623. 

Proportional logarithms, I., 75. 

Puissant, I., 217, 250. 


Ramspen, II., 23, 449. 

Rapre, I., 422, 805; 11., 104. 

Reduction of a planet's place, I., 657. 

Reduction to the meridian for circum- 
meridian altitudes, L., 285, 288; for 
meridian circle observations, ITI., 289. 

Refraction, general laws of, I., 127; as- 
tronomical, 128; tables of, explained, 
130, 169; formula investigated, 134; 
differential equation of, 186; Srupson’s 
or Bovuaurr’s formula, 
138; first hypothesis, 136; second hy- 
pothesis, 143; of astarin right ascension 
and declination, found, 171; constants 
of, determined, 671; effect in transit 
observations, IT., 186. 

Reonautt, L, 14), 148, 160, 161. 

Repenting circle, II., 119. 

Revsoup, Il., 157, 272, 283, 303. 

Right ascension, defined, I., 23; of a star, 
found from the star’s hour angle, 39, 
from its latitude and longitude, and the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, 42; of the sun 
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at the time of his transit over a given 
meridian, 71; of the moon or a planet 
at the time of transit over a given me- 
ridian, 73; of the fixed stars, deduced 
from transits. II., 175; of the moon, 
deduced from an observed transit, 214. 
Determination of the absolute R. A. of 
fixed stars. IJ., 665. 

Ring micrometer, II., 486; correction for 
curvature, 438; correction for the proper 
motion of one of the objects, 441; 
radius of the ring, found, 445; correc- 
tion for refraction, 461. 

Ritrennousks, II., 66, 187. 

Rocuon, II., 449. 

Rupnpexa, I., 143, 160. 

Rumxker, I., 93. 


Sarrorp, [., 512. 

Santini, I, (4. 

Sawitscu, II., 9, 212, 221, 264. 

Saxton, II., 87, 91. 

Scuort, I., 583. 

ScnuumacueEnr, I., 34, 256, 627, 635; IT., 
130. 

Semidiameters of celestial bodies, J., 180; 
augmentation of, 188; contraction of 
the vertical semidiameter of the sun or 
moon, produced by refraction, found, 
184; contraction of any inclined semi- 
diameter, produced by refraction, 186; 
contraction of horizontal, 187; planets’ 
mean, 687. 

Sextant, II., 92; adjustments, 95, 96; 
index correction, by a star, by the sun, 
98; method of observation, 99; altitude 
from artificial horizon, 101, from the 
sea horizon, 103; equal altitudes, 104; 
how to examine the colored glasses, 
106; parallax, 107; errors of the index 
glass, 108; error of the sight line, 112; 
eccentricity, 117. 

Srmpson, I., 188. 

Six hour circle, defined, [., 26. 

Solstices, defined, I., 23. 

Spherical astronomy, defined, I., 18. 

Star catalogues, I., 91. 

STEINHEIL, IT., 132, 234, 268. 

Srruve, I., 93, 324, 326, 328, 329, 331, 
332, 575, 578, 606, 632, 640, 692, 706, 
707; IL., 84, 157, 192, 262, 272, 275, 
282, 283, 318, 367, 381, 885, 450. 

Sumner’s method of finding a ship’s place 
at sea, I., 424. 

Sun, right ascension of, I., 71; meridian 
zenith distances of, 228; mean motion 
of, 652; epoch of mean longitude of, 
653; motion in space, 708; observations 

upuu the cusps in a solar eclipse, IT., 
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TaLcott, I., 226; II., 340, 866, 367; his 
method of finding the latitude, 342. 
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Telescope, II., 9; saeaiiviueis power, 12; 
field of view, 14; brightness of images, 
and intensity of their light, 15; spher- 
ical and chromatic aberration, 18; 
achromatic eye pieces, 20; diagonal 
eye pieces, 22; magnifying power 
measured, first method, 22; second 
method, 23; third method, D5: fourth 
method, 26; reflecting, 27; ‘finding, 28; 
zenith, [1., 840; equatorial, v7. 

Time, apparent, mean, sideréd@l, solar, I., 
53; civil, astronomical, 54; conversions 
of, 54, 57, 59, 60, 62, 655; "Socal mean, 
found, 65; equation of, 54, 71; local, 
Greenwich, defined, 55; Greenwich, 
corresponding to a given right ascen- 
sion of the moon on a giver day, found, 
75; corresponding to a given lunar 
distance on a given day, found, 77; 
found by astronomical observations, 
198; by transits, 196; by equal altitudes 
of a star, 196; by equal altitudes of the 
sun before und after noon, 198, before 
and after midnight, 201; correction for 
small inequalities in the altitudes, 202; 

robable error of observation of equal 
altitudes, 205; found by a single alti- 
tude, or zenith distance, 206; mean of 
times reduced to mean of zenith dis- 
tances, 215; found by the disappear- 
ance of a star behind a terrestrial 
object, 217; true and apparent rising 
or setting of a star --beginning and 
ending of twilight, 218: found at sKa, 
by a single altitude, 219;~ by equal 
altitudes, 220; found with a portable 
transit instrument in the meridian, II., 


200, out of the meridian, 216. 
Transit, [., 52; time of the moon’s or a 


planet’s transit over a given meridian, 
found, 72. 

Transit cirele, IT., 282. 

Transit instrument, IL, 18); method of 
observation, 138; gencral formula, 
139; in the meridian, 140; thread in- 
terv als, 146; reduction to the middle 
thread, 149; reduction to the mean of 
the threads, 151; level constant, 153; 
inequality of pivots, 155; gollimation 
constant, 160; azimuth constant, 169; 
portable, in the meridian, 260; in any 
vertical plane, 209, adaptation as a 
zenith telescope, IL, 566. 

Transit instrument in the prime vertical ; 
geographical latitude determined, II., 
238, 242, 260, 252, 254, 265); adjustment 
in the prime vertical, { 239; gorrection 
for inclination of the axis, DAL: declina- 
tions determined, 271. 
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Transits, of the moon, II., 176: of the sun 
or a planet, 182; correction of the 
transit when the planet's defective limh 
has been observed, 185; effect of re. 
fraction, 186; probable error of observa- 
tion, 194; of Jupiter’s satellites over 
the planet’s disc, and of shadows of the 
satellites, 1., 840; of Venus and Mer 
cury over the sun’s disc, 691. 

Trovucuron, IT,, 119, 127, 

oe time of beginning and ending 

218. 

TWINING, I., 602. 


Vaz, IT., 25. 

Vuaa, 1., 211. 

Vernier, IL., 30. 

Vernier, Peter, I1., 380. 

Vertical circles, lines, and planes, defined, 
1., 19. 


Waker, T., 342, 355, 


Waxnstorer, L, 24, 256, 627, 
Wrissk, Lb, 90. 

WicnMann, LL, 426. 
Wourers, 1, 98, 652. ,. 
Wriaut, a rr BO. *, 
Wurvemann, L., 3844; IT., 


364; TT., 398, 402 
635. 


Year, length of, I., 652; fictitious, 651, 
beginning of fictitious, found, 654. 


Zac, 1., 802. 

ARCH, l.. 903, 211, 652. 

Zenith, defined, I, 19. 

Zenith distance, defined, I., 20; of'a.star, 
found from its declination and hour 
angle, and the latitude of the observer, 
81; found when the star-is on the ‘six 
hour circle, 36; found when the star is 
aft its greatest clongation, 87; found 
when the star is on the prime vertical, 
37; reduction of observed zenith dis- 
tances to the centre of the earth, 189; 
change of, in a given interval of time, 
213; mean of the zenith distances re- 
duced to the mean of the times, 214: 
of the sun, 228 (see IT.3 826). 

Zenith telescope, II., 840; correction for 
refraction, 844, for level, for- micro- 
meter, 346; reduction to the meridian, 
selection of stars, 347; discussion of 
the results, 350; value ofa division of 
the level, 358; value of a revolution-of 
the micrometer, 860; extra-mecridian 
observations for latitude, 364. 
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